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OUR months have passed since the country gave the Labour 
Party its majority, since the floodgates of reform were 
opened, since America shuddered at the impending revolutionary 
Cataract, since the Left all over Europe hailed their rescuers. 
What have been the fruits of these first months of Labour 
Government? It is, of course, far too soon to make any profound 
assessment. But it is not too soon to cast an eye over the seed-bed, 
to count those schemes that have flowered, to note those that are 
sprouting and those that are not yet showing their heads. 
These are early days. Far-reaching schemes of nationalisation, 
of the large-scale reconversion of a country from a wartime to a 
Peacetime economy, of sionist economics, of industrial 
re-equipment and social development, all these cannot be pro- 
duced out of a hat, even by those who have spent so many years 
preparing for them. Ministers must be given time to sort out 
the possible from the desirable, and the civil service must be 
given time to offer its advice. In some quarters there are reports 
of be aes activity ; and particularly, in the departments concerned 
with housing and: health, with education and social insurances, 
the pressure from Ministers on their staffs is very great. At the 
Board of Trade there is the exhilarating spectacle, very rare in 
recent years, of a Minister running well ahead of his staff. But 
when it comes to the major policies on which the reconstruction 





The Virtue of Impatience 


programme must be articulated, the outlook {is not so satisfactory. 
The country is still waiting to hear by what methods the Govern- 
ment proposes to attain the objectives for which the electors 
were invited to vote—full employment, a 50 per cent increase in 
exports, houses that people can afford, coal in 1946 and an 
economic plan for Europe. Labour, after all, is the planning 
party. Less than any previous Government can this one afford 
to be content with a chance collection of administrative 
expedients. A Government that believes in controls and priorities 
and the deliberate allocation of resources, must know where it 
is going. But so far the Government gives the impression of 
allowing its social preconceptions to outrun its economic plans. 

Some things, it is true, have been decided, but they are neither 
many nor large. The nationalisation of the Bank of England is 
a piece of pure window-dressing. Mr Bevan’s housing plans 
cannot be called a policy until they receive their financial and 
quantitative framework. Boundary Commissions, Magistracy 
Commissions, inquiries into legal aid for the poor, do not add up 
to a socialist or any other programme. In Parliament, with the 
sole exception (which proves the rule) of the Bank of England 
Bill, the Government have produced no Bills that have not come 
straight out of the Coalition pigeon-holes—indeed, the appear- 
ance this week of the Assurance Companies Bill, which -has been 
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waiting since 1938, suggests that the pigeon-holes are being 
ransacked for politically harmless measures. In short, where a 
revolution was expected, there is a vacuum. 

This Parliamentary void could be supported if, in their 
speeches, Ministers were giving a lead to the public. But 
this they are certainly not doing. On the contrary, on many 
issues Ministers appear to be struggling, rather testily, against 
the stream of public opinion. The outstanding example is, of 
course, in demobilisation, the handling of which—especially 
in contrast to what the country thinks Mr Churchill would have 
done—is doing-them more harm than they appear to realise. 
Mr Attlee’s team does not look any stronger now than when 
it was appointed. Nor is it any easier to-day than it was in 
August to understand why Mr Attlee made such peculiar 
choices from the material at his disposal. For the Labour Party 
is not elderly, or lacking in self-confidence, or devoid of brilliant 
personalities. There is, in fact, a very sharp contrast between 
the Labour Cabinet and its own supporters, a contrast not only 
of age (though that is wide enough), but also of character and 
ability. The Cabinet very largely consists of elderly men whose 
education has been in the trade union a a eo 
mentary Party contains large numbers young p eSsi 
men with university degrees. The Party is largely “intellectual,” 
while the Cabinet is almost determinedly anti-intellectual. The 
demobilisation debate last week might almost serve as a portent, 
with the responsible Minister unable to depart from his depart- 
mental brief and making no impression on the House, while as 
Under-Secretary, a recent and “ intellectual” recruit to the 
Party held the attention and won the applause of both sides. 

These internal difficulties are a serious threat, for if anything 
can bring the Government down it is lack of that mutual inter- 
play of respect and support that ought to exist between Cabinet 
and party, and the Labour movement as a whole. Thediscipline 
of Labour, in fact, is going to be the Government's hardest 
domestic problem, and it will be by their handling of it that their 
reputation will largely stand or fall. In dealing with 
they are in an extremely delicate position, for th 
labouring man and his expectation of the solution Gr-his 
centre on a Labour Government ; the trade unions: exp 
larger slice of the political and economic cake ; the wi - 
per of the country, after the restraints and obligations 
to break loose amd have an irresponsible fling. It ot 
the great strength of a Labour Government that it can provide 
leadership for all these energies and direct them into a channel 





Europe’s 


CTOBER is over. The last days of warmth and sunshine 

are coming to an end and soon, all over Europe, winter 

cold will add a final misery to the ing millions of home- 

less and starving people. It is appropriate that the House of 

Commons should have chosen this time to consider the condition 

of Europe ; and from last week’s debate, only one conclusion 

can be drawn. Either a last minute effort must be made now to 

avert the horrors ahead, or the Powers will find themselves 
saddled with an unmanageable tragedy. ; 

It would be truer to say two tragedies, one immediate, a 
question for this winter, one of longer duration on which the 
fate of all Europe depends. The immediate problem is quite 
simply whether in the next months millions of people will starve 
to death and whether an appalling wave of disease will sweep 
the Continent. The longer issue is whether Central Europe has 
any future save that of an economic slum, with all the disastrous 
consequences which its impoverishment will entail for Europe 
as a whole. Both the short-term and the long-term issue centre 
on Germany, for it is there that the destitution is likely to reach 
its highest point, but neither problem is confined to the Ger- 
mans. All the victors—and all the vanquished—are involved. 

The present situation is all the more tragic in that neither of 
the two crises is really unavoidable. Allied policy has created 
both and can even now alleviate or perpetuate them. Sir Arthur 


—- who opened the debate in the Commons, emphasised the 
act that— 
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where they can do good rather than harm to the community 
and its wage-earning members. Had a Conservative Governmen; 
been returned to office, a head-on clash between managemen; 
and labour would have been difficult to avoid. A wise and strong 
Labour Government could ensure an uninterrupted transition. 

The next will show whether industrial labour can accep; 
its responsibilities and restraints. The dock strike has not been 
a very happy start, and if the trade union movement is to be 
compelled, in every industry, to choose between loyalty to the 
Labour Government and the pressure of its extremist members. 
the strain on the fabric of the Labour movement will be very 
great. Here again, the solution lies in leadership from the top. 
Trade unionists will not exercise restraint unless they realise. 
and approve, the pur for which it is asked. And nobody 
can tell them but their own leaders, who are now the leaders 
of the nation. What is required is a strong and courageous 
attempt by the Prime Minister to convince every citizen that only 


“by an all-out effort by all sections of the country can Great 


Britain remain a Great Power and the reconstruction pro- 
gramme get through. If Ministers could give the country this 
sort of leadership, instead of their present tendency to regard 


_ all criticism, even from friends, as sabotage, they could count 


on a response. 

It should not be supposed, from the evidences of very 
natural impatience that can be discerned, that the country is 
yet out of love with its new Government. There is no reason 
to suppose that a General Election held to-day would give a 
substantially different result. The honeymoon, it is true, i: 
over, but there is no thought as yet of divorce. The less reason 
have Ministers to feel unsure. They are right to take pride in 
the smoothness of the transition from one era to the next. The 
maturity of British political instincts has been demonstrated 
once again. Instead of bitterness and hatred and wild hopes 
bringing revolutionary tempests to rock the ship of state, she 
has glided down the slips into the waters of post-war recon- 
struction with a smoothness which is a triumph to her 25 
million launchers. The chief trouble is that she is getting up 
steam so slowly and that her crew set about their work in so 
leisurely a fashion. The voyage will be long and certainly 
stormy. It behoves the new captain to look searchingly at his 
crew and reject all those who are not tough and vigorous 
enough to stay the course. But the sooner he sets course for 
the open sea the more surely will his voyage be successfully 
ended. Impatience to be off can be his greatest virtue. 


Winter 


If .. . millions during this winter freeze and starve, this will 
not have been the inevitable consequence of material destrucuon 
and world shortage of necessities. There is no such material 
destruction, no such world shortage as to have made that tragedy 
inevitable. 

The immediate threat of starvation is the outcome of a series 
of Allied decisions. The first is the disappearance of a war- 
winning psychology in the United States. It is in America that 
the great surpluses are available, but what has happened since 
V-J day? Nearly all trace of rationing at home has disappeared. 
Lend-lease has been cancelled, the allocation and shipment of 
supplies have been returned to “ normal ” commercial methods. 
The effort and material wealth which were spent without thought 
of cost in the height of military operations have simply ceased to 
flow at a moment when the operation is in reality only half won. 
Reconstruction has not taken the place of victory as an end to 
which everything must be subordinate—or even for which any 
sacrifices can be asked. All the delays and shortages flow from 
this—the failure to allocate military transport and civilian 
reserves of food and textiles to relief, the failure to supply cargo 
ships and tankers irrespective of the return in dollars, the failure 
to set up a joint economic general staff to plan reconstruction 
with the vision and energy that went into the planning of D-Day. 
Yet without these things—all of them possible given good will— 
starvation in Europe cannot be averted. 


In this short-term issue the sin of the Western Allies is 2 
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sin of omission—failure to supply the food and organisation 
that Europe urgently needs. But their omissions have been 
doubled in the East by a sin of commission—the launching into 
Germany of a flood of totally dispossessed German deportees. It 
js not known how many millions are already on the move. It 
may be five, it may be nine millions, but there are already 
more than enough Germans streaming into rump-Germany 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia to upset all the Allies’ previous 
calculations of rationing and shelter. And more Germans are 
to follow day by day. 

Finally—and at this point the short-term problem of imme- 
diate starvation runs into the wider question of Europe’s econo- 
mic future—the Allies’ decisions upon reparations, and the 
manner in which they are already acting upon those decisions, 
make it virtually impossible for German machines and German 
labour to work for the reconstruction either of Germany’s 
neighbours or of its own economy. In Eastern Germany, the 
Russians have gone far to strip factories and fields, and at 
Potsdam they also received a 25 per cent lien on industrial 
reparations in Western Germany. The Russians are seeking 
to secure the largest possible amount of industrial plant by 
reducing as drastically as they can the degree of industrialisation 
permitted to Germany after the war, and thus making a large 
part of German industry “ redundant.” For instance, in the 
crucial case of steel production, the Russian proposal is appar- 
ently that Germany should be allowed to produce not more 
than 3 million tons of steel a year—Germany’s production 
during the 1929 boom was 18} million tons, and in the depths 
of the slump fell, only to between 7 and 10 million tons. The 
British have so far rejected the Russian figure, and suggest 
instead 11 million tons. The argument with which they support 
this figure was clearly put in the Commons debate by Mr 
Michael Foot: 


By the Potsdam Declaration . . . something like one-third 
of the territory of Germany has to be taken from her, some 
57 million people are to be crowded together in a space not 
very much bigger than the British Isles. . . . Such a system 
would only be workable if those §7 million people were 
allowed a considerable measure of industrialisation.... Yet, 
by another clause, precisely that degree of industrialisation is 
to be denied to them. 

The Americans do not go as far as the Russians, and suggest 
a figure between 7 and 9 million tons ; yet their approach to the 
problem of German industrialisation is closer to the Russian 
than to the British attitude, and there is nothing to indicate that 
the Morgenthau Plan, with its scheme for the pastoralisation of 
the Reich, has ceased to be the basis of American policy. Mean- 
while, factories in Germany, which might already be working 
on mass-produced houses, on agricultural equipment, on the 
hundred and one necessities of reconstruction, stand idle. The 
Allies’ reparations policy makes it certain that the Germans 
can contribute little to the immediate rebuilding of Europe cr 
of themselves—and makes it doubtful whether, once this 
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wilter’s crisis is over, anything but a series of crises and dis- 
asters lies ahead. 
* e 


Can anything be done, even at the eleventh hour, to stave 
off the immediate disaster and lay better foundations for the 
future? The two chief factors in the situation are inevitably 
the attitude of Russia and the United States, and it is the 
unenviable task of British statesmanship, supported, one may 
hope, by the Allies in Western Europe, to appeal on the one 
hand to America to do more, on the other, to Russia to do less, 
to the Americans to revise their picture of the European crisis, 
to see in it a challenge fully as urgent as the war itself and to 
pour into Europe credits, materials and technical assistance 
as umstintingly as for a major military campaign, to the 
Russians to stop the deportations, to check the stripping, to 
moderate their demand for reparations in the shape of European 
plant and equipment. 

In fact, the two appeals are inseparable. There has been a 
tendency both in Britain and in the United States, growing 
stronger in recent months, to lose all perspective about Russian 
activities in Europe. Their barbarism, their ruthlessness, their 
one-sidedness, are remembered without a thought being given 
to the cause of their policy. The western world appears at times 
to have forgotten completely the total sacrifice which Russia 
made in order to suryive. It is partly the Russians” fault. They 
have closed their territory and tried to hide their wounds. 
They have not been willing to show their Allies the destitution 
which has been the price of victory. But any observer who 
has been into the area formerly occupied by the Germans in 
Russia will tell the same tale—of a devastation which equals 
or surpasses anything in Germany. The Russians are stripping 
Europe and pressing their claims for German reparations 
because they are economically exhausted. Their armies batten 
on Eastern Europe because there is nothing to feed them with 
at home. The only way in which the Russians could be per- 
suaded into saner and more liberal dealings with Europe would 
be by the granting to Russia of massive economic help. Such 
assistance could only come from the United States, and the 
American decision—if it was ever consciously taken—not to 
extend credits to the Russians may well prove to have been 
the death sentence on European recovery. In reality, the nega- 
tive task of preventing further Russian excesses thus depends 
upon the positive task—of persuading the United States to 
revise its attitude towards the European crisis and to throw 
itself as generously into reconstruction as it did into the war. 

The British rdle in the taking of this major decision is 
necessarily secondary, for the simple reason that Great 
Britain does not possess the resources to feed Europe this winter 
or to lay the foundations of Russian and European economic 
reconstruction. There will be general support for Sir Arthur 
Salter’s plea that European needs should be given priority over 
the building up of food stocks in this country, and more could 
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certainly be done through the encouragement of voluntary 
effort to pass on any British surpluses of food and clothing to 
Europe. The surpluses are very small, and the British con- 
tribution could not be more than a token. But it is essential 
that the token be offered. The field for independent action is 
small, but within it there is freedom to help or hinder. 

Some of the steps open to the British Government were out- 
lined in the debate, in particular in the Motion on which the 
discussion was based— 


that this House urges His Majesty’s Government to take 

all possible steps to prevent this disaster . . . by intensifying 

their efforts to secure a greater production of coal in the 

Ruhr by strengthening the incentives to the muners ; also by 

increasing the supplies of food and other necessaries for 

Europe through the release of stores of consumable goods 

and of means of transport, such as motor lorries hitherto held 

in reserve for war purposes, also of cargo ships. 
This in itself is a full programme for the British Control Com- 
mission and, to judge by the tributes paid to the Commission, 
both by Members in the Debate and correspondents returning 
from the British zone, there can be no doubt of the eagerness 
and sense of responsibility with which British officials are 
working to prevent collapse. 

Another possible British initiative could lie with the British 
member of the Reparations Commission. The deadlock 
between the Russian and British conception of redundancy in 
the German steel industry might be solved by accepting the 
British view of what constitutes redundancy but nevertheless 
allowing the Russians to remove as much plant as they would 
have received had the permitted level of output been fixed at 
the low figure they proposed—that is, to remove less plant, but 
to give the Russians a much higher percentage of what is 
removed. Such a policy would naturally entail the transfer of 
much smaller quantities of reparations to the United States and 
Great Britain, but as neither country strictly needs German 
plant—and America faces on the contrary the problem of an 
excess of steel producing capacity—there should be no reason- 
able objection—at least in this single instance. 

It is impossible, however, to gloss over the fact that British 
statesmanship appears to be speaking with two voices. On the 
one hand the British alone have placed arguments of sanity 
and humanity. against the unwisdom of the Potsdam settlement 
—Mr Bevin now says that he made a general reservation to 
the whole document, and his speech last Friday, though it held 
out little hope of action, showed a clear realisation of what is 
happening. On the other hand, there is disturbing evidence that 
certain groups in Britain are preparing to add to the folly of 
reparations by exacting their own pound of flesh. This week, 
delegations from British Trade Associations are to set out for 
Germany to ear-mark industrial plant for advance delivery 
from Germany to Britain. Whatever the intentions of the 
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Government, some of the trade associations have been harden. 
ing the hearts of their members against any moderation. T, 
allay doubts about the wisdom of such a policy, one circular 
used the “ if-we-don’t-take-it-others-will ” defence of theft. 

The case of steel will probably be decisive. There is an 
admitted need for new plant in the British steel industry, ang 
the removal to the South Midland orefield of the Hermann 
Goering Works, specially designed for working low-grade ore, 
would be exactly in line with the recent development of the 
British industry. To do this would certainly save five years and 
possibly a hundred million dollars as well. It would not be 
surprising if the British Iron and Steel Federation were advising 
the Government in this sense. It is also perhaps significant that 
it was the British Iron and Steel and Kindred Trades Association 
which took the lead in the Labour movement in demanding a 
“hard ” peace. And its election manifesto, while calling for two 
new steelworks each of 1,000,000 tons annual capacity and 
using British ore, gave an open hint that such plant could only 
be obtained from Germany or America. Thus the Government 
may well be facing the combined pressure of organised capital 
and labour in a powerful key industry to persuade it to launch 
Britain along the paths of unreason and join in the orgy of 
dismantling. New steel plant is, indeed, urgently needed. But 
it would hardly be the best way of encouraging the British steel 
industry in habits of self-reliance to allow it to solve its problems 
by a trick—a sort of machina ex deis. Nor is the need so urgent 
as to be worth the price of a seething and desperate Continent 
at our doors. 

* 


It cannot be said that the auguries are good for any decisive 
change in the European scene. The stage is set for death and 
ruin and in the wings the three principal stage managers are 
guarrelling over the props. The British Government cannot 
single-handed, avert the tragedy; but it can use all its 
influence to persuade its two great Allies to adopt a saner 
approach. But to do this, it must itself ensure that its own policies 
are above reproach. The good work done by the British Com- 
mission in Germany has already given Britain a right to speak. 
But a whole-hogging entry of Britain into the reparations smash 
and grab would leave the Government with no alternative but 
to acquiesce in policies it knows to be disastrous. There may 
still be time to save something from the almost universal ruin. 
Mr Attlee is to go to Washington, and if, as all friends of America 
must believe, it is knowledge and realisation of Europe’s plight 
that is lacking in the United States, not fundamental good will. 
the Prime Minister’s obvious duty is to try to persuade President 
Truman and his advisers to revise a part of their policy, to see 
this winter’s crisis as a continuation of the war and to throw 


all they have into the achievement of a final and decisive 
victory. 


An Export Plan 


HERE are indications, both in the speeches of Ministers and 

in their administrative actions, that the Government is 

beginning to take the need for exports seriously, and that pro- 

duction for export is being offered a real priority in the revival 

of civilian industry. Clearly something much more than lip- 
service is being paid to the policy. 

There is certainly no lack of justification for taking exports 
seriously. Hardly a day passes without some fresh evidence 
either of the crucial importance of the export problem or of 
its complex intractability. The public appetite for super- 
latives is jaded, and it is difficult now to secure a 
reaction to any prophecy of doom. But it is not an 
exaggerated phantasy to imagine a state of affairs within a very 
few years in which the United Kingdom would be unable to 
secure the supplies of food and raw materials it requires. Actual 
starvation and the enforced stoppage of industry are not perhaps 
likely, but the indefinite continuance of wartime blockade con- 
ditions, with the rationing of food and raw materials, is not so 
much a possibility as a likelihood, unless the volume of British 
exports can be raised to a level substantially above that of 1938. 


Even the most favourable conclusion to the financial negotia- 
tions in Washington cannot affect this prospect ; they will per- 
haps postpone by a year or so the time when exports must pay 
for imports, but only at the cost of making a still greater export 
effort then necessary. If these exports are not forthcoming, then 
nothing else in the Government’s programme can be carried 
out ; there will not be timber for houses or machinery for in- 
dustrial re-equipment or full employment or revenue for social 
security or effective strength for foreign policy. Exports are 
the keystone of the arch of public policy. 

But the importance of a problem does not, unfortunately. 
guarantee its solution. The target that has been set for 
British exports is a level 50 per cent—by volume, not by value 
—above that for 1938, and though the calculation may not be 
very precise, the order of magnitude will suffice. But nobody 
should imagine that this will be an easy task. Britain was, befor? 
the war, the second largest exporter in the world, and though 
a small trading nation might greatly increase its exports within 
a stable volume of world trade, a large increase in British sales 
requires either a proportionate increase in the world total °T 
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the disappearatice of other competitors. German and Japanese 
trade may indeed disappear, for a shorter or longer period ; but 
in so doing it is certain to lower the quantum of international 
trade as a whole. Germany and Japan, it is often forgotten, were 
importers as well as exporters before the war, and the damage 
that the ruin of Germany will do to trade not only within Europe, 
but also between Europe and the primary producing continents, 
is hardly yet to be estimated, but will certainly be large. Britain 
may secure a larger share of the world total ; or the world total 
may be quickly restored to the pre-war level. But it takes a con- 
siderable measure of optimism to imagine that both will happen 
together, at least without gigantic efforts. 

Those who probe beneath the surface of the export problem 
find it difficult to decide by which aspect of the matter to be 
the more impressed, by the great difficulty of solving it or by 
the disastrous consequences of leaving it unsolved. 

The problem is being attacked by the Government on a number 
of fronts. Exporters are being accorded a priority for manpower 
and materials—although with the fading away of the more posi- 
tive labour controls a priority for manpower can still be quite 
ineffective, mere especially since some of the main export indus- 
tries have low wage levels. Industries have been left in no doubt 
about where their duty lies, and they are being encouraged to 
form or re-form export groups to assist in seeing that export 
quotas are observed. The Board of Trade is making a genuine 
effort to free the process of exporting as much as possible from 
the time-wasting and temper-fraying formalities of wartime. The 
Government’s staffs for helping traders with advice and sug- 
gestions, Hoth at home and in the Commercial Diplomatic Service 
abroad, are being strengthened. Shipping is being allocated as 
rapidly as possible. The services of the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department and—for the present at least—of the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation stand ready to assist. 

All this is excellent and praiseworthy and necessary. But 
almost all these measures come under the general head of facilita- 
tion and assistance to those private business men who will take 
the initiative. The Board of Trade, truer to its traditions than 
to the principles of its President, seems to have difficulty in going 
beyond the role of handmaid to private enterprise. Private busi- 
ness, it will generally be agreed, must always play the largest 
part in foreign trade. Whatever Government organisation may or 
may not be able to encompass, it will never do a good selling 
job. As a policy for the long run, lubrication and facilitation are 


y>viously right. But the short-run emergency is so great, and the — 


cun is so short, that something more is imperatively necessary 
now. 

That the methods now being followed will result in more goods 
being exported is certain. But the problem is a quantitative one 
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of some precision, and nobody can say how much more export 
trade they will produce. Perhaps the first essential is that there 
should be a quantitative plan. The present methods are strangely 
reminiscent of those followed in the production of munitions 
in the first two years of the war. Then, too, everybody was told 
to do his best and assisted in doing it. But, incredible though it 
may seem in retrospect, it was not until the summer of 1941 
that the first attempt was made to add up the production pro- 
grammes of Hitler’s enemies and to see whether the totals added 
up to what was required to defeat him. The plans drawn up as a 
result of this examination did not last long, but this piece of 
comparative and quantitative planning was an essential means 
of persuading both officials and industrialists of the magnitude 
of the task confronting them. 

Something of the same sort is needed in the export drive 
now. The Board of Trade should set itself the task of drawing up 
an export programme for the year 1948. The task can be envi- 
saged by imagining a huge chart, with countries across the top 
and export industries down one side ; the task is to fill in a figure 
for every square. Indeed, there should be a double approach. 
Every industry should be invited to estimate how much it hopes 
to sell to each country. And those who know the circumstances 
of each country should similarly fill in their columns from top 
to bottom. The object of the whole exercise should be to see 
at what figure the grand total in the bottom right-hand corner 
comes out. If it is anywhere in the neighbourhood of £700 mil- 
lion (at 1938 prices), then all is well. But if, as is far more likely, 
the total is much lower, then all is wrong and it will be neces- 
sary to turn back and to seek detailed means whereby every 
single estimate can be revised upwards. What those means 
should be would depend on the size of the gap to be bridged. 
It is possible that the offering of priority to those who want to 
export should be replaced by the refusal of allocations of re- 
sources for supplying the domestic market to firms or industries 
which do not meet their export quotas—that is, the replacement 
of export priority by compulsory domestic posteriority. In some 
cases there should be a direct overhaul of merchanting methods, 
in others equally direct assaults upon costs of production. As 
with munitions production, the means can be found when the 
size of the task is appreciated. 

A plan so compiled could be torn up as soon as it was com- 
pleted ; it would be obvious nonsense to tie down the actual 
business of exporting to any such rigid formula. But it is not until 
the Board of Trade, and the export industries, have undergone 
the discipline of comparing their plans with their needs that 
anybody can tell whether the present measures are enough to 
ensure success. Until then, the export drive is operating in the 
dark. But this is one matter that cannot safely be left to chance. 


Birth of UNO 


HE Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations completed its initial spadework last 
week, having received, two days before its close, the good news 
that the necessary 29 ratifications of the Charter had been 
deposited in Washington, and that its parent organisation was 
now in being de jure. International Committees, though attended 
by many blessings, are saddled with one curse. Their proceed- 
ings are dull to the eye and ear. They lack pageantry and sym- 
bolism. Drably-clad delegates sidle into place. Interpreters drone 
on. Spectators try to puzzle out which is Gromyko and which 
Mexico. Public interest is almost impossible to sustain. 

To this general rule UNO’s first Committee meeting was no 
exception. Though it did work without which its parent organi- 
sation could not start to function, and though it designed a 
satisfactory skeleton, it wholly failed to capture public imagina- 
tion, except during the sessions in which it discussed the site 
of the new international headquarters. It fatled to attract interest 
partly, of course, because work on procedural detail is never 
lively, but partly also because it allowed attention to flag by 
spending no less than one month of its two-and-a-half month 
session on discussing—prematurely, because it could take no 
useful decision until it knew how long its own labours would 
last—the dates by which its parent and grand-parent bodies 


(the Preparatory Commission and the Assembly) were to meet. 

As a result, most people are aware that it passed a resolution. 
in the teeth of its three Western European members—Britain, 
France and the Netherlands—recommending the establishment 
of UNO’s headquarters somewhere in the United States. Other- 
wise few even >of those enthusiasts who tried to follow its course 
in the newspapers are aware of how far it got or what it was in 
a position to ,¢’*cide. 

The first pent upon which to be clear is that none of its 
decisions is fit 4l. In fact, it amounted to little more than a 
drafting committee, and the title “ Executive ” was something 
of a misnonier. The name was, it seems, a hangover from San 
Francisco, where the same 14 states (that is, the four conveners, 
plus France, plus nine members geographically chosen) had 
exercised “general supervision” over conference procedure. 
Any decisions taken at Church House, Westminster over the 
past two months can be reversed at either of two later stages: 
to wit, in the Preparatory Commission, consisting of the full 
number of signatories to the Charter, which is now scheduled 
to meet on November 23rd, or in the Assembly of states 
members who have ratified the Charter, which will hold its first 
session in January, 1946. By an anomaly, the former is likely 
to be bigger than the latter body, since some states—notablv 
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Norway—are in constitutional difficulties and are unlikely to 
be able to ratify in time to attend a January Assembly. 

But though the agreements and disagreements reached are 
therefore provisional, they are illuminating, because the voting 
upon them fell sufficiently into a pattern to suggest where the 
two later meetings are going to encounter difficulties. Broadly 
speaking, the Czechs and the Jugoslavs unquestioningly fol- 
lowed Russia ; the French and the Chinese abstained whenever 
their vote looked too much like taking sides as between Big 
Three members ; and the remaining nine states voted in a 
group led by the United States and Britain. Whenever two states 
abstained, nine votes constituted the two-thirds majority 
necessary for passage of a resolution. 

The most important points of general agreement were reached 
structural and procedural matters: the general shape of 
Assembly committees, the agenda of the first (or constituent) 
Assembly, the pattern of the secretariat, the establishment of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and the division of 
labour as between the six component commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council. These commissions are a Human 
Rights Commission, an Economic and Employment Com- 
mission, a Temporary Social Commission, a Statistical Com- 
mission and possibly also a Demographic Commission and a 
Transport and Communications Commission. All but the first 
seem straightforward enough. The term “ human rights” may 
well prove as difficult to define as “democracy” when trans- 
lated into the languages of totalitarian states. 

Smooth agreement was also reached on the launching of 
the Security Council. This body smacks, when all is said 
and done, more of the Big Three’s big stick than does any 
other part of UNO, and is therefore a source of anxiety to some 
of the small and middling states. It is understandable, therefore. 
that some members of the Committee sought to hedge it about 
with detailed terms of reference. But these states, who lacked 
the numbers necessary for a two-thirds majority, in the end 
gracefully joined in the American resolution that the means 
must fit the end and that the end was “ prompt and effective 
action . . . to organise itself as soon as possible .. . to begin 
promptly the exercise of its functions.” Provided that the full 
Preparatory Commission agrees, the Security Council therefore 
sets off into an uncharted sea equipped with only a few meagre 
rules of procedure—that is, with plenty of determination but 
no map. So did Columbus—and the voyage may yet be equally 
successful. 

a * 


In form, each of the Committee’s recommendations, as set 
out at the beginning of its 243 page report, appears as har- 
monious as any other. In fact, some of them conceal disagree- 
ments which too often arose when political considerations im- 
pinged on the purely procedural. These disagreements will 
reappear in a bare three weeks’ time, because the dissenting 
states—led in all cases save that of the site by Russia—have in 
appendices, or in the minutes, reserved the right to bring up 
their minority view in either the Preparatory Commission or 
the full Assembly or both. Accordingly, the following important 
points, already thrashed out in lengthy sessions, will shortly 
come before a very much more unwieldy body and be thrashed 
out again: 

1. Whether the Trusteeship Council is to have its spadework 
done for it by a temporary body consisting of the Big Five, 
the Mandatory Powers and some “ non-administering ” mem- 
bers, or whether it must await establishmeny until the Trust 
territories have taken shape. A majority was, for practical 
reasons, in favour of the former procedure. The Russians 
violently dissented. Their motive is an open bet. Some 
observers suggest that it is a desire td sett!<. bases in the Pacific 
before pinning themselves down in Commitiée; others that 
they are anxious to keep a free hand while the Italian Treaty 
remains unsettled. A more likely motive seems to be an un- 
willingness to see the Mandatory Powers settle into seats on 
any committee which might give them a chance to retain special 
powers in their present holdings, as opposed to transferring 
sovereignty to the United Nations. 

~ 2. How the Assembly Committees, and in particular its 

General Committee, shall be composed. The majority view is 

that they should be clected on a basis of the personal com- 
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petence of delegates. The Russian contention is that geographj- 

cal representation would be preferable. 

3. Whether UNO shall have a single Secretariat, or separate 
Secretariats for its different organs. The Russian-cum-satellite 
minority favours the latter. Their case for doing so is reason. 
able. They feel that the Security Council, and in particular jts 
Military Staff Committee, will—if it is to be of any use—handle 
secrets which should not be dealt with by secretaries and inter- 
preters who alternate between such subjects and open meet- 
ings on, for instance, the Traffic in Women and Children. The 
argument that decided the majority in favour of a single Secre- 
tariat is that of economy. Even the French (who are never slow 
to think in terms of security), after reflection, supported the 
majority view. 

4. Whether the ILO, as an organ of the League (or, if its 
finances can be weaned from the League’s, as a specialised 
agency), should be liaked to UNO or rot. The British view is 
that it should be so ; the Russian view is diametrically opposed. 

5. Whether the site of UNO shall be in the United States. 
It seems likely that the decision provisionally taken will be 
confirmed in the Preparatory Commission, where the Russian 
plus the Latin American groups of votes are almost certain to 
carry the day. 

A sixth conundrum which reared its head once or twice in 
discussion, but which raises no procedural problem, is likely to 
be the question of admitting new members. By the letter, all 
peace-loving nations can join now that the United Nations is 
fully constituted. The majority view is that hard-working inter- 
nationalists like the Swedes and the Swiss should be brought 
into the United Nations as soon as possible. In fact, the Russians 
would prefer to delay over increasing by two, or three (Portugal), 
or four (Eire), or even five (Spain) what they regard with sus- 
picion as the “ Western European vote.” They are in a position 
to put on the brake, since the unanimous consent of the Big 
Five is necessary to the admission of a new member. 

In a word, the Executive Committee’s report is only unani- 
mous at the price of admitting that a number of important 
minority contentions shall be revived in its parent Committee. 
Progress has been made, in that all Foreign Offices now have 
before them full papers upon which to frame their final views, 
and some idea of the way in which the next debate will go. But 
nothing has been settled, and some important points are revealed 
to be very controversial indeed. The chairman of the final ses- 
sion (Mr Stevenson, of the United States) was using words too 


_ lightly when he referred to “90 per cent agreement ” and an 


“important milestone.” Over-statements of this type may look 
well in the American press, but tend to breed the complacency 
and the “ Let’s leave it to Geneva ” attitude that helped to undo 
the League of Nations. 

* 

To come down to one important matter of detail, praise is 
due to the valuable section of the Committee’s report which 
outlines the size, type and pattern of Secretariat that UNO will 
require. Often enough, too little attention is paid to the import- 
ance of the machinery of international gatherings. There is an 
object lesson to this effect in the recent Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference, which was, to say the least, inadequately equipped. The 
proposals that were finally agreed last week are fully adequate 
to tide UNO over until a Secretary-General is appointed and 
has time to think out his problems of staff and organisation. His 
term of appointment (five years, renewable) is also sufficient to 
ensure that he need not keep an eye upon his career in his own 
country. But whoever the man and however smooth his staff 
arrangements, he cannot carry out international acts unless the 
Governments do their share of the steady shoving that is re- 
quired to get an international agreement through. He will be 
handicapped if all UNO’s meetings are to suffer—as San Fran- 
cisco and the recent Executive Committee suffered—the draw- 
backs of a Russian delegation which raises no obstacles in sub- 
committee, but tends to swing over to stubborn last-minute 
stands once the papers have been to Moscow. It is still unclear 
whether the Russian volte face from hustle, propounded in 
September, to postponement of a number of major. issues, pro- 


pounded in October, is a standard technique, invariably to be 
adopted once Moscow has seen the papers, or whether the 
change-over was, in this one instance, an understandable reaction 
to President Truman’s statement about the atom bomb. 
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NOTES OF 


The grave anxiety with which people are contemplating the 
future of the atomic bomb was well illustrated by the debate in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, and still more strikingly 
demonstrated by the Prime Minister’s decision to go to Washing- 
ton for talks with President Truman, of which the disposition 
of the bomb is to be the only public (but certainly not the only 
real) subject. It is, for once, a sober and exact use of language 
to say that civilisation will be at an end if atomic weapons are ever 
used in war without restraint. 

Unfortunately, those who are so shrilly confident that they 
know how to deal with the matter are merely complicating the 
task of the authorities. The attack is concentrated on President 
Truman’s decision to keep the secret for the United States, and 
it is true that his bland assumption of universal agreement with 
his “sacred trust” was calculated to arouse world-wide fury. But 
if it really were a secret, and could be kept, there might be a 
great deal to be said for th: Truman policy. To have the secret 
in American hands alone would at least be preferable to having 
itin the hands of any country large enough to exploit it, and 
aggressive enough to want to use it. But the scientists appear to 
be agreed that, if there is any real secret, it cannot be kept for very 
long. If so, the President is merely injecting a great deal of addi- 
tional prejudice into international politics for no purpose. 

But what is the alternative? A great many people utter the 
slogan, “ international control.” But if this means handing the 
secret over to the Security Council, it is not international control 
at all, but control by a few highly nationalist sovereign states. Sir 
Arthur Salter suggested in the debate that the members of the 
Security Council should bind themselves to give the Council 
powers of inspection, and the right to destroy any bomb-producing 
factories its inspectors could find. But apart altogether from the 
doubt whether all countries would accept these terms, or observe 
them, is it a practical suggestion? Is it possible to differentiate 
the peaceful development of atomic energy from the manufacture 
of bombs, and to permit the one while banning the other? Another 
suggestion is to concentrate all atomic development in one inter- 
national territory. But—again apart from the difficulties of creating 
such a territory and holding it inviolate—would not this inhibit all 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and reject 
the chance of lifting the curse of poverty from all mankind? 

These questions are not asked in any cynical spirit, but in 
genuine bewilderment. The complete abolition of national 
sovercignty, and the creation of a single world state, alone possess- 
ing the means of coercion, would obviously be an answer to the 
problem of the atomic bomb. But if Mr Attlee and Mr Truman 
can find some means by which the nations can, and will, surrender 
their sovereignty for this most important of all purposes, while 
keeping it for all others, they will be very clever men indeed. 


* x x 


President Truman’s Twelve Points 


There will be general agreement with the 12 points laid 
down by President Truman in his speech on the bases of 
American foreign policy. Mr Bevin and Mr Eden have given 
them their approval, and indeed few would quarrel with a list of 
principles which includes the renunciation of territorial 
aggrandisement, support for the sovereign rights and self- 
government of the nations, disapproval of forced territorial 
change, refusal to recognise governments imposed by force, 
determination to end fascism and militarism, demands for the 
freedom of the seas and international waterways, for non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of other States, for full economic collabora- 
tion, for access to raw materials, for freedom of thought and 
religion and, finally, readiness to join the United Nations. 

In spite of these unexceptionable sentiments, the President’s 
speech has mot had a very good press in other countries, 
and even in the United States there has been some 
adverse comment. Critics have been quick to point out the 
marked degree of abstraction attaching to each principle. They 
have underlined the contradictions: “We seek no territorial 


expansion ” against the claim for “necessary bases for our own 
protection,” or the denunciation of spheres of influence coupled 
with the demand for Western hemispheric solidarity, “ without 
interference from outside the hemisphere.” Above all, the critics 
have attacked the President’s apparent failure to realise the 
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preponderant role played by economic forces in world affairs 
and of the potentially disruptive influence of American trade 
policies, 

Yet when all the critics have had their say, what they under- 
line is not so much a proper appreciation of the President’s 
speech, but their own inordinate expectations. President Truman’s 
statement was profoundly American, as American as the Fourteen 
Points, as the Kellogg Pact, as the Atlantic Charter. It is one 
more example of the strength and weakness of the traditional 
American attitude to foreign affairs—the combination of genuine 
and high-minded idealism and imperfect ability to give the 
idealism a concrete application. The critics can, of course, argue 
that after so desperate a war and with such grim atomic possi- 
bilities ahead, a more specific and realistic American policy 
might have beer expected. But such a change would require a 
complete revolution in the American outlook, and that revolution 
has not yet come about. American public opinion has moved 
cne step away from the mood of the ‘twenties. It no longer 
regards international co-operation as a potentially entangling 
alliance. It is ready to be a member of a League or sign a 
Covenant—President Truman made this readiness his twelfth 
point-—but it is still hesitant about defining membership in terms 
of commitments or working out the responsibility of its immense 
power in concrete form. 

It can be argued that President Truman’s speech comes in 
time to be a salutary reminder of a fact the world may have 
tended to forget, that the United States is still only one step 
beyond isolation. 

. * * 


The Bank Bill 


The debate on the second reading of the Bank of England Bilt 
on Monday did not succeed in eliciting clear statements either 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer of why it is necessary, or 
from the Opposition of why it is dangerous. Mr Dalton’s com- 
mendation of his Bill was offhand to the point of frivolity ; his 
chief argument appeared to be that, having been so foolish as to 
include the nationalisation of the Bank in their election programme, 
the Government now felt compelled to pass the Bill, even though 
it made no difference. Conservative speakers naturally tended to 
concentrate on the powers of direction of the joint-stock banks 
contained in Clausc 4, but they overstated their case. The clause, 
as drafted, does not provide for any Treasury directions to the 
joint-stock banks except on the initiative, and through the agency, 
of the Bank of England, and if a putative extremist Government 
of the future were to take any notice of the clause at all, it would 
be likely to find it something of a check on its full freedom of 
action. The Chancellor did, however, make one valuable conces- 
sion on this clause. It is to be made clear that there is to be 
no power to call for the disclosure of the private affairs of indi- 
vidual clients or depositors. 


* * * 


The Budget Debated 


As this was the first Budget for a decade to give substantial 
relief to the income-tax payer, it was only to be expected that 
criticism in last week’s debate should have fastened on its omis- 
sions rather than on its proposals. From both sides of the House 
the Chancellor was criticised for not paying enough attention to 
the need for improving industrial efficiency. He was also criti- 
cised by the Opposition for continuing the cost-of-living sub- 
sidies, which are estimated to reach £300,000,000 a year, against 
last year’s level of £200,000,000, without at the same time an- 
nouncing his intention to stabilise wages. 

From the narrower fiscal standpoint, the Opposition concen- 
trated on the weakest features of the budget: on the expendi- 
ture side, the continuing high estimates for supply, and on the 
revenue side, the failure to restore the earned income allowance. 
This last omission is so remarkable and inexplicable that if Mr 
Dalton had not said, in his reply to the debate, that he had fully 
considered the point, one would have been tempted to think that 
he had overlooked it altogether. But, as he did consider it, and 
then deliberately rejected it, his decision to abolish the post-war 
credit, which was instituted to compensate the taxpayer for the 
reduction in the allowances, might be called a breach of faith. 

It may be that post-war credits were a bad invention. It may 
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also be that most people never believed that they would be re- 
paid anyway, and would prefer tax relief in the hand to a post- 
war credit in the bush. The fact remains that the Chancellor can 
offset the abolition of these eredits when calculating the net 
loss to the Exchequer of the income-tax reliefs, but can ignore 
them when calculating the net gain to the individual. Is this 


allowing for the loss of bis post-war credit, whereas the recepients 
in a similar range of investment incomes benefit so the full from 
reduction in the standard rate. Even if no allowance is made 
the loss of the post-war credit, the imvestment mcome, except 
the of imcome, gets a bigger relief 
tax the carned. And the new scales of se- 
taf’ on the earlier slices of taxable moome (which 
have the effect of bringing the standard rate in earlier), 
coupled with the failure to restore the children’s allowance 
to £60 mean that many childless couples get a bigger relief than 

with children. To place investment imcome at an advantage 
sness over families, is strange action 


if 
: 


Rewards of Victory 


The Prime Minister’s announcement that Parliament would 
not be asked to vote money rewards to war leaders is hardly 
surprising. Although a tradition is thus broken which has been 
well established since the days of Marfborough, it is not, as 
Mr Attlee said, 

. « « in accord with the spirit of the times or with the character 

of a war which has called for sustained efforts on the part of the 

whole community, sérvices and civilians alike, to single out a small 
number of individuals for recognition by way of monetary grants. 

Undoubtedly, that is the feeling of most people in the country 

‘who would nevertheless refuse to it that the services and 
achievements of the war leaders have been any less magnificent 
than those of other generals and admirals so handsomely rewarded 
in the past—last time by a total vote of £585,000. Mr Churchill 
is probably in a minority in objecting that a “more substantial 
and convincing” form of thanks is due. 

This decision is indeed based on a principle quite different 
from that raised by Labour delegates at Blackpool earlier, this 
year, when a resolution was carried to give a flat rate of war 
gratuity to all ranks of the armed forces. That resolution denied 
any gradations of national gratimde. Yet, although the gratuity 
scales are only a and ready way of rewarding individual 
effort and sacrifice, they do in fact reflect a very wi 


but atso for the burdens of responsibility and leadership. If 
there were anv danger that service chiefs of such demonstrated 
ability might fall into poverty, the Government’s decision might 
well be questioned. But ali are of high rank and none is likely 
to lack the resources, Jeisure and dignity which he has earned. 


* a ak 


Civil War in China 


Two forces are at work in China. One appears conciliatory, as 

both at Chungking and Yenan there were men who 
img needed to complete the ruin of China 
war would be the outbreak of civil stife. 
Efforts have been made, and are still being made, to create and call 
together the Advisory Political Council wath equal representarion 


the plebiscite in which the Mongolians voted in favour of inde- 
pendence and after the elections reported favourably on their 
freedom and good order. Even in the military sphere, suggestions 
for stopping the fight have gone to and fro between the two 


area in North China, each side accusing the other of launching 
the attack. The struggle is likely to spread. to Manchuria, where 
the Americans are landing Governmemt troops, who are im- 
mediately met by Communist forces armed from the abandoned 
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and appropriated equipment of the Japanese armies. At this point 
the significance of the civil war spreads to the international fielg 
In tise eyes of the Chinese Conamunists, the Americans’ support 
to Chuagking—the despaich of American troops to Peiping ang 
Tientsin, the placing of ships and aircraft at Chungking’s disposal 
—amounts to direct intervention in China’s internal affairs. Oy 
the other hand, the Communists must have received some ii 
and comfort from the Russians, otherwise they would not be ip 
Manchuria with Japanese amns. 

A ciwil war, aggravated by foreign intervention, is the sures, 
cause of international friction. Anything Americans or Russians cay 
do to mediate, 10 compel even a zoning agreement, at the very Jeas; 
10 cease intervention, would help 10 reduce China’s sufferings ang 
avoid the ulumate risk of the war spreading to a more genera) 


conflict. 
* * * 


i ee : 

Latest reports from Java suggest that the murder of the 
British Commander, Brigadier Mallaby, by Indonesian extremist 
in Sourabaya will not be allowed to check the development o/ 
a beuer situation in Java. During the last week, it has obviously 
become more and more clear tw the Indonesian leaders that they 
would lose nothing by negotiating and would only continue to 
alienate the sympathy of the outside world if their only contribv- 
tion 10 Indonesian recovery were banditry, leoting and sharp- 
shooting. On the other hand, the sane counsels of those Dutch- 
men, who see that the Indonesian desire for independence must be 
treated seriously, have been gathering influence. The Dutch 
Government has retreated from its “no negotiations with rebels ” 
statement and Dr Van Mook is authorised to hold informal con- 
sultations. At the same time, the British officers on the spot and 
the British Government at home have apparently followed a con- 
cillatory line of mediation and, by offering both sides neutr! 
ground, have taken a ijarge part in bringing about a meeting, 
which is so take place almost at once im General Christison’s 
house, the Indonesians showing their moderation by not including 
Dr Soekarno in the delegation. 

Into this brightening sky has rolled the thundercloud of the 
fighting at Sourabaya, where the extremists are clearly not unde: 
Dr Soeckarno’s contro] even though he took the unusual step of 
flying to the scene in a British plane to help arrange a “cease 
fire.” It was during the prolonged negotiations that Brigadier 
Mailaby was murdered. General Christison’s immediate reaction 
has been a threat to use ail the forces at his disposal to check 
disorder. This is necessary. But the work of conciliation and 
mediation must go on. 


x x «x 


Brazilian Upset 


Throughout the preparations for December’s elections, one 
doubt above all has assailed the minds of those Brazilians wh 
genuinely desire a free and fair election. Would President Vargas, 
absolute dictator for the last a1 years, genuinely abdicate and 
leave the two candidates, Brigadier Gomes and General Dutra, 2 
clear field? Or would he try by some piece of political sleight of 
hand either to frustrate the elections or manceuvre himself into 
being the successful candidate? No doubt the recent example of 
Colonel Peron in Argentina encouraged Vargas to think that the 
elections could be rigged, and it now seems probable that his 
appointment of his extremely unpopular brother to be Chief o! 
Police, and of a close friend, Seftor Dodsworth, Mayor of Rio de 


The question is now whether the next cycle of the Argentin 
saga will be repeated—with the discomfiture of the Army and 
the triumphant return to power of the ousted man. The out 
look in Brazil looks less favourable to Dr Vargas. Colonel Peron 
had a divided Army against him, with most of the troops and 
many of the junior officers on his side. Dr Vangas appears 
have the Army solidly against him. Colonel Peron enjoyed enthu- 
Stastic support among the workers as i : 
capitalism ” at home and abroad. Dr Vargas has been in office 
too jong for any such illusion to persist. The Argentine Army 
leaders wished 0 keep the power themselves. The Brazilian 


Army seems to be chiefly anxious to see that free elections 4° 
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and it has already returned at least the appearance, and 
ibty the reality, of power w civilian hands. 

Although prediction is rash, there seems a good chance both 
that Dr Vargas will not reappear and that elections wilf be held. 
Whether immediate stability is possible after rt years’ dictator- 
ship is another question. 

* * * 


New Ministries and Old 


The Prime Minister announced on Monday that the Govern- 
ment has decided to continue the Ministry of Supply as 2 per- 
manent department. There will, however, be some re-assortment 
of dutics berween nt and the Board of Trade. The Ministry of 
Supply (with which the Ministry of Aircraft Production is eventu- 
ally to be merged) will have three continuing functions. The first 
duty will be “the furnishing of supplies and the carrying out 
of research, design and development for the fighting Services to 
the extent that these functions are undertaken by the two Ministries 
a the present time.” (The meaning of the qualifying phrase is that 
the Admiralty is still to be isolationist in these matters.) The 
second function is to be the similar one of “the supply (and, in 
many cases, the design) of a large range of stores used by the 
Government, for which concentration of purchasing arramgements 
seems advantageous.” The first mstakment of this second duty 
sin respect of housing fittings. . 

Thirdly, the Ministry of Supply “will carry the primary 
Governmemt responsibility in the field of engineering.” This phrase 
is far from clear, but it probably means that, in respect of the 
remaiming wartime controls, and also of lomg-term policy, the 
Ministry of Supply is to stand to the engineerimg industry in the 
ame relation as the Board of Trade to all other industries. The 
word “engineering,” however, will require some defmition. 
Apparently, i is to be widely defined as synonymous with any 
form of metal~producing or metal-working activity, since the 
Iron and Steel, Non-Ferrous Metals and Light Metals Controls 
are all to stay with the Mimistry of Supply. The rese of the Raw 
Materials Department has from this week been transferred to the 
Board of Frade, which is also in process of absorbing the Mimistry 
of Production. 

ft 


The decision to contirue the Ministry of Supply is sound. 
However it is handled administratively, the liaison between the 
military needs of the Services and industry’s ability to sapply them 
is an awkward one. If supply is left to the military (as between the 
wars), the temptation is to concentrate on design rather than on 
industrial development and to concentrate contracts on a few 
experienced firms rather than on detiberately spreading them in 
order to build up a shadow potential. There are, of course, opposite 
dangers in entrusting supply to a civilian Ministry, but on the 
whole they are smaller. Indeed, it is to be regretted that the 
Admiralty is, as usual, being alowed to go its own way. 

But the new decisions raise sorne questions about the Board of 
Trade, which is now a very large department indeed. Is it not 
in fact, too large? It is true that, during the war, the Board of 
Trade has lost some of its former responsibilities—coal and gas to 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, shipping to the Ministry of War 
Transport—but what is left has grown immensely im scope and 
complexity. There have been suggestions that the Department of 
Overseas Trade, which has long been in an anomalous position, 
should be more closely integrated with the Board. 

The right solution might very well be to split the Board in two— 
4 Board of Trade to deal with external matters, a Ministry of 
Industry with internal matters. This is already, or very nearly, 
the internal organisation of the Board, but so long as so large a 
Department has one Minister responsible to Parliament and one 
Parliamentary Secretary, there is bound to be a bottleneck in the 
higher command. The creation of two Ministries would raise the 
Problem of co-ordination, but it is raised already, since any Civil 
Servant can testify that the subject that is wholly internal to one 
Department hardly exists. The British machine of government is 
already caught in the dilemma between having a manageable 
number of Ministries of unmanageable size or the reverse. One 
more makes very little difference. 


* x * 


Dockers’. Delay ° 


The decision to use troops to unload all types of vital cargoes, 
and not only feed, indicates that the limits of Government patience 
are reached. Not only the Government, but the public as a 


whole, have displayed remarkable forbearance in the face of an 
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irresponsible strike in a vital industry. Up till now, the troops 
working in the docks have handled only the most urgent cargoes 
of food and raw materials, and this has met with approval. A 
decision to use troops to break strikes is not one to be entered upon 
lightly. Fhe peculiar character of the strike, coupled with its effect 
on the shortage of shipping, puts the decision in a class by itself. 
The strike affects exports as well as imports, at a time when it is 
vital that nothing which can be exported should be left in this 
country. 

The use of troops, unfortunately, solves none but the most 
immediate problems. The Minister of Labour has stated cate- 
gorically that the Government will do nothing to injure the 
machinery of collective bargaining. He has assured the strikers 
that negotiations will be resumed immediately they return to work. 
On the narrow issue the Government cannot do more. On the 
general issue of Labour discipline they can do much. 

There are happily some hopes that the next few days may see 
the end of the strike. It is for the dockers to realise that they 
have received lenient treatment, and that the continuation of 
the strike is harmful to themselves, to the Government and to the 
country as a whole. 


* * x 


After the French Elections 


The French Constituent Assembly will meet for its first 
session on November 6th. Meanwhile, the three political parties 
are defining their attitudes and preparing the programme for the 
future Coalition. At the conference of the secretaries of the 
Socialist Federations, which took place on Sunday and Monday, 
the delegates spoke im favour of adopting the radical programme 
of the Conseil National de Résistance as the basis for the Govern- 
ment’s policy. They added that the coalition must be based on 
“respect for the secular state and school im domestic policy, and 
for the principle of collective security in foreign policy.” The first 
demand was very clearly addressed to the Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire ; the second, more vaguely, to the Communists. 

The Commumnisis have now asked their prospective partners 
in the Government to agree to the election of a Communist as 
the President of the Constituent Assembly on the ground that 
numerically they are the strongest party. The political significance 
of this demand consists in the possibility that the President of 
the Assembly may play an important réle in the case of a conflict 
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between the Executive and the Assembly. The Communists seem 
to be prepared to join a three-party Government, though it is 
conceivable that they would prefer a pure Labour Government, 
that is to say, a Socialist-Communist coalition. 

The MRP has not yet spoken its mind on the question of lay 
state and secular school, which is, for the time being, the chief 
issue dividing the Catholics from the entire Left. M. Mauriac has 
appealed to the MRP to dissociate itself from the shadow of 
clericalism which tends to attach itself to the new party; and 
from quarters close to the Socialists comes the suggestion that a 
Concordat should be concluded with the Vatican under which 
both religious freedom and the secular character of the State 
should be safeguarded. 

It is very likely that before the Assembly meets the three parties 
will have found some general formula of agreement. It may be 
more difficult for the parties and General de Gaulle to agree on the 
actual composition of the Government. Until now General de 
Gauile has insisted on his freedom to pick his ministers from 
the parties without consulting their official leaders. On one occa- 
sion—at Algiers—this caused some dissension between the General 
and the Communists. The Communists eventually submitted to 
General de Gaulle’s wishes. It seems doubtful whether the parties, 
in their present mood of freshly gained self-confidence, will submit 
to the same practice. Incidentally, General de Gaulle’s spokes- 
men often refer to British constitutional practice which, they say, 
entitles the Prime Minister to pick his ministers without consult- 
ing the parties. While the imitation of the British Cabinet system 
may in many ways perhaps help the French to achieve stability 
of democratic government, this one reference to British practice 
is quite groundless. It certainly never dawned on Mr Churchill 
in 1940 that he could pick his Labour ministers against the advice 
of the of@cial leadership of the Labour Party. 


x * * 


British-Polish Relations 


The recent series of disputes between the Great Powers 
ever the Governments in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 
has not failed to affect relations between London and Warsaw. 
It is true that no objections to the composition of the Warsaw 
Government have been raised by the British. Indeed, British 
initiative and mediation played an outstanding part in the forma- 
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tion of the present Polish Government last June. Even so th 
new Warsaw Government has run into diplomatic shoals’ and 
breakers from its very start. Negotiations between Warsaw anq 
London on a number of financial and political issues have so far 
led to a deadlock. The Warsaw Government has agreed 10 take 
over the debts contracted by the former Polish Governments in 
exile. But this applies only to debts incurred before January I 
1945, by the Governments of General Sikorski and M. Miko. 
lajczyk. London insists on Warsaw's recognition of the debts of 
M. Arciszewski’s Government, too. 

This is, however, only a minor point of controversy. More 
important is the divergence of views pa the future of the Polish 
Armed Forces in Wesiern Europe. The Polish Governmen: 
wished to appoint a new Command over those forces which 
would carry out their repatriation. Any members of the Polish 
Forces refusing to return home, would, according to the Polish 
proposal, be released and allowed to stay abroad. This demand has 
been rejected in London; and the personnel of the proposed 
new Polish Command has been vetoed here, apparently on 
political grounds. The old Polish commanders in exile continue 
to function as the supreme authority for the Polish Armed Forces 
in the West, and those Poles who want to return to Poland are 
allowed to leave the Polish Armed Forces. This procedure has 
met with strong criticism from the Warsaw Government, which 
sees in it evidence that Britain’s de jure recognition has not been 
followed up by a whole-hearted recognition de facto. In the 
atmosphere of tension between East and West, the Polish Govern- 
ment (and probably the Russian Government as well) is inclined 
to read sinister motives into the British decision to maintain a 
separate Polish force under the command of officers who are 
notoriously hostile to the Warsaw Government. 

Still another source of irritation is the treatment of Polish 
DPs in the British zone in Germany. In recent months British 
military courts have tried and passed sentences on a fair number 
of Poles who disturbed public order in Germany. The largest 
of these trials took place at Paderborn in September—forty-three 
Poles were then tried and a few death sentences were passed. 
The Paderborn trial has caused a wave of genuine indignation in 
Poland, where the treatment of Polish offenders is regarded as 
having been unduly severe and even unfair. Polish criticisms 
might have been disregarded had it not been for the fact that the 
Poles contrast the treatment of their countrymen with the 
procedure adopted at the Belsen trial. In both cases the number 
of defendants has been equally large ; but while the Belsen trial 
is dragging on endlessly and each German defendant is given 
the opportunity to state his case fully, the Paderborn trial lasted 
only three days. The accused at the Belsen trial are being 
defended by several British officers, while the Poles were defended 
only by one Polish junior officer with inadequate knowledge 0! 
English—the Warsaw Government’s demand for the admission 
of its representatives to the trial was disregarded. This contrast, 
too, was bound to create at least the appearance of deliberate 
discrimination against the Warsaw Government—a state of affairs 
which serves neither British nor Polish interests and should be 
eliminated as soon as possible. 


* * * 


Malaise in Russia 


President Kalinin’s recent speech to peasant district leaders 
has brought to light the existence of a certain measure of post- 
war malaise in Russia. The peasant woman who shouted to the 
President’s face: “You are wearing boots, but where are our 
boots?” epitomised what is probably its fundamental cause. 
After decades of privation, and on the morrow of a great vic- 
tory, the Russian consumer is certainly demanding a higher 
proportion of the national output than the share allotted to him 
in the past. Contact with foreign countries has made many 4 
Soviet citizen reflect for the first time on the difference between 
Russian and foreign standards of consumption ; and from this 
realisation springs a new urgency and insistence in pressing for 
better things. 

Under the Five-Year Plan the consumer was the Cinderella of 
the Soviet economy. Absolute priority was given to the develop- 
ment and expansion of capital industries and of armaments. Is 
this trend to be reversed now? President Kalinin was fairly 
in making promises to his audience. He spoke about 
the expected increase in the supply of goods guardedly, as 
he did not wish to whet the consumers’ appetite too much. 10 
this respect his statement differed strikingly from the lavish 
pressions ‘af ae Rngeemmntte i living conditions which are being 
made bv routine Russian propaganda. It is only too likely that 
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in the fourth Five-Year Plan that is now being prepared capital 
construction will continue to be given priority over the satis- 
faction of consumers’ needs. This fact is partly due to the need 
to reconstruct the devastated industries in the former German- 
occupied territories and to renovate industrial equipment in the 
rest of Russia. But President Kalinin’s speech also contained a 
warning that Russia could not afford to turn its swords into 
ploughshares. 

Do not forget for one minute that our country is the only Socialist 
state in the world. To have won the victory does not mean that all 
dangers have been wiped out for our state and the Socialist system. 

Thus the old notion of the “hostile capitalist environment ” 
has been revived almost on the morrow of victory. The atomic 
bomb is undoubtedly casting its shadow ahead—on the fourth 
Five-Year Plan ; and it may still be a very long time before the 
cri de coeur of the Russian consumer, “ You are wearing boots, 
but where are our boots? ” will be satisfactorily answered. 


* * * 


Arab Preoccupations 


The Arab League meeting now in progress in Cairo is widely 
said to have Palestine and Libya on its agenda. In fact, it has 
much internal League business to handle, and may not get down 
to foreign policy. Its cooler heads, prominent among whom is 
Azzam Bey, its Secretary-General, would prefer not to discuss 
Palestine at this stage. They feel that to do so might prejudice 
the impending British Government statement of policy, promised 
again this week by Mr Attlee for “as soon as possible.” They 
maintain, and have for long maintained, the standpoint that, pro- 
vided Great Britain sticks to its word in the White Paper that no 
change will be made without consulting the Arabs, the Arabs of 
Palestine should be ready somewhat to modify their stand 
that there must be no change in immigration policy and not 
to lag behind other States in offering a welccme to Jewish DPs. 

This is believed also to be the view of Musa el Alami—the 
Palestinian “ observer” chosen by the Arab League to attend 
their discussions. Musa el Alami belongs to the Husseini party. 
His position as Palestine’s representative at League mectings is 
unlikely to be affected by the formation of the so-called Arab 
Front lately formed by all parties except his own, for he is thought 
by the other Arab States to be head-and-shoulders the best Pales- 
tinian representative at present available. But it is worth noting that 
no Arab, in or outside Palestine, thinks him the ideal leader should 
events lead to a struggle. In that eventuality all or nearly all 
would prefer to see the return of their patriot the Mufti—Haj 
Amin al Husseini. 

On the question of Libya, the fate of Cyrenaica is partly 
known. The Arabs have been promised that it shall not be re- 
turned to the Italians. Arab opinion there is fully aware that the 
tribal method of running the country, which is the only way 
they know, will no longer work in the coastal towns ; it 1s fully 
ready to accept a period of tutelage. The future of Tripoli is less 
settled. and both Italians and Arabs there are eyeing one another 
warily as a result. The present standpoint of the Arab League is 
that the two territories are—despite their different characteristics— 
indivisible. They press their case partly through anxiety over the 
possible successor te Allied Military Government. They would 
like to be able to put their trust in UNO or, indeed, in any 
agency that would deliver them from first the Italians and—a 
bare second—French ambitions in the Fezzan. Their fears on this 
second score have been enhanced by the versions they have 
received of the “ Sétif massacre” which took place on VE Day in 
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Governors-General 


There have been indications recently that Dominion Govern- 
ments will more frequently advise the appointment of Governors- 
General who are themselves either nationals of, or personally 
closely connected with, the country to which they are appointed— 
always provided, that is, that no royal prince could be found to take 
on the job. This has been by the appointment of Major 
van Zyl as Governor-General of South Africa. ; 

With the sentiments behind such choices as this no one in 
Britain could possibly quarrel. Since the Dominions have assumed 
the right to decide on the succession to the throne, there can be no 
objection (rather the reverse) to their choosing the King’s repre- 
sentative from among their own countrymen. As this tendency 

more firmly established, however, and with the appoint- 
ment of General Freyberg as Governor-General of New Zealand 
it seems likely that the nature of inter-Commonwealth 
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relations must necessarily change. The constitutional power 
of the King in holding together the British Commonwealth has 
tended, over the past ten or fifteen years, to diminish. In South 
Africa, for instance, the Governor-General has statutory power to 
act for the King in practically all circumstances ; and as the rela- 
tion between King and Governor-General is loosened and that 
between Dominion and Governor-General is tightened, the consti- 
tutional bonds between members of the Commonwealth are liable 
to be weakened. On the other hand, the personal links between 
King and Commonwealth have tightened during the war years. 

From the constitutional point of view there can be only one 
check or balance to this natural change. It would be neither right 
nor desirable forcibly to tighten the bonds. On the other hand, the 
fundamental principle of the neutrality of the King (or his constitu- 
tional representative), if it cannot be preserved by appointing a 
Governor-General closely related by blood or position to the King 
himself, must be preserved by some other method. For other 
appointments, as with Sir Isaac Isaacs in Australia, for example, 
it has been usual to select an ex-Chief Justice. It is true that Sir 
Patrick Duncan, Major van Zyl’s predecessor, although a lawyer, 
was raised from a ministerial rather than a judicial post. Major 
van Zyl himself, though recently Governor of Cape Province, has 
served 20 years of parliamentary apprenticeship to General Smuts. 
It might be questioned whether the appointment, however person- 
ally desirable, is really setting a precedent in the right direction. 


¥* ¥ * 


Second Thoughts on Grammar Schools 


Miss Wilkinson has evidently thought better of her previous 
statements about the Grammar Schools, and in her recent speech 
to the Fabian Society came out strongly in their favour. She 
called them “ the pioneers of secondary education” and “ the only 
schools which had closed the gap between the Act and the fact,” 
and said that “the best Grammar Schools were the outstanding 
achievement of the public educational system.” If this is her real 
attitude, she must also make it clear to local education authorities, 
and insist that their policy towards those Grammar Schools, which 
come under their zgis, is generous and free from petty restrictions. 

In particular, it behoves Miss Wilkinson to look with special 
care at the grammar schools in Surrey. The Surrey County 
Council, in its development plans, wishes secondary education 
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for the 11-13-year-olds to be of the “comprehensive lower 
school type” and that the selection of children for special types 
of school (what is termed a biased course) should not take place 
until 13. This means that the bright child, who would ordinarily 
have gone to a grammar school at 11 to start on the usual academic 
curriculum of French, Latin, geometry, algebra and chemistry, 
will be held back with the main stream until 13, and will then 
be badly behind those who have gone to private schools. Surely 
this will not make the best use of the special services of the 
grammar schools, many of whom are strongly opposed to the 
scheme? It will certainly serve to widen the gap between the 
upper and lower rungs of the school ladder, with parents strain- 
ing to send their children to public or preparatory schools. 

Further figures have been made available about the applications 
of schools to be treated as Direct Grant schools, to which refer- 
ence was made in a Note in The Economist of October 2oth. 
Of the 232 applications, 196 came from schools _pre- 
viously receiving direct grant; the remaining 36 were from 
schools previously aided by the Local Education Authority, and 
of these 36 applications only four have been granted. At the 
other end, 35 schools hitherto receiving direct grant have not 
applied—that is, they prefer to be wholly independent rather 
than meet the conditions. This Note was in part based on 
a misapprehension of these conditions. When a direct grant 
school makes a partial or complete remission of fees because of 
the income of the parent, it does not have to bear the loss itself, 
but receives extra grant. The raising of the level for complete 
exemption from £5 Ios. a week to £7 10s. does not therefore 
impose any additional financial burden on the school. It is still 
true, however, that most direct grant schools, even without this 
extra burden, will have a hard struggle to make ends meet against 
the prejudice with which the local authorities regard them. 

at * * 


Exhibition in 1951? 


The proposal to hold a centenary of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 in six years’ time seems to meet with wild enthusiasm or 
reserved indifference, according to temperament. On sober con- 
sideration, it is hard to decide whether London will be in a 
position to clear the physical obstacles to achieve the very 
obviously. desirable results without too much loss in effort. The 
decision to appoint an expert committee of 16, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Ramsden, in which varied: business backgrounds 
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predominate, is clearly a right one. Its object will be to find firs, 
of all the most profitable plans, and then to advise whether such 
an exhibition should be held. 

This, after all, is not the same brain-wave that came to the 
Prince Consort. The novelty of the Great Exhibition, attempting 
a scale of instruction and entertainment unknown before, was the 
greatest factor in its remarkable success, both as a contribution 
to prestige and trade, and as a money-making concern. Now the 
fashion in exhibitions is more expensive. Far from making profits 
for a second Imperial College, it is more likely to come out with 
a loss. This must be carefully weighed against the attractions 
of the idea. Secondly, there is the problem of where to put it. 
Hyde Park in 1851 was not the island of green it is to-day, while 
more distant sites raise difficulties of transport. It is even doubtful 
if Wembley would be big enough to contain a truly international 
exhibition, even allowing for the inevitable national gaps. 

The Committee has a hard and nebulous task. It will be difficult 
to guess what conditions both at home and abroad will be in 
six years’ time. Perhaps they might do well to consider any 
entirely new ideas, with the same object in view, rather than 
attempt to plan something merely bigger, better and more lavish 
than the international exhibitions of recent decades. 

* * * 


The Inflation of Farm Incomes 


That farmers have done very well out of the war is a com- 
monplace. But how well they have dope, to what extent farm 
incomes have been inflated by wartime increases in both prices and 
production, is largely a matter for speculation. Speculation will, 
however, be greatly assisted by the results of an inquiry into the 
capital and income of 200 sample farms for the period 1938-43 
(only 160 farms were examined in the last two years) undertaken 
by the University of Cambridge Department of Agriculture 
(C.U.P., 7s. 6d., post free). This inquiry covers only, in equal pro- 
portions, four selected areas in the Eastern Counties—Central 
Norfolk loam, North Essex boulder clay, South Essex London 
clay, and South Cambridge chalk—so that the picture it gives is 
strongly coloured by local factors. In addition, an exact compari- 
son has only been attempted for each pair of years, so that 1943 
results do not necessarily cover the same farms as 1938 ones. 
Nevertheless, the broad trends that emerge are reasonably accurate 
and significant in more than a local context, and the survey is 
especially valuable because the farms were chosen as a random 
sample and examined individually by means of personal visits. 

The results show an almost startling rise in farming prosperity 
up to 1942, followed by an appreciable recession in 1943. It is 
pointed out that 1938 was an especially bad year, but even so the 
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average net farm income in each wartime year was at least 50 per 
cent higher than in the best year (1936) since the departments 
surveys started in 1932. The reason is clearly shown to be the great 
rise in income from the sale of crops, which averaged £719 per farm 
in 1938, but over £2,000 in 1942. (These figures had to be in part 
based on estimates.) The most lucrative wartime crop was malting 
barley, whose high (uncontrolled) price was responsible for almost 
two-thirds of the rise in crop income during this period, 
whose fall in price was similarly responsible for the recess in 1943. 
Since barley is an ially important crop in at least two 
the areas investigated, this fact must strongly qualify any gen 
deductions from the figures. The great profitability of wartime 
arable farming is, however, well brought out by the fact that 
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South Essex, a mainly dairying district, whose ploughing-up pro- 
gramme proceeded comparatively slowly, was — ae aa to 
increase its net farm income in 1943. Gross income from sources 
other than crops rose little during the wartime years. It would 
also seem that the contribution made to income by Government 
subsidies was not higher during any war year than in 1938, when 
it averaged £211 per farm. Receipts from the wartime grants for 
ploughing-up and for drainage were unimportant, and the special 
acreage payment for wheat in 1943 did not equal an average wheat 
deficiency payment of £169 in 1938. 
* 


Costs rose steadily throughout the period, but much more 
slowly than gross income, the only important additions being to 
labour costs, which increased a good dea{ faster than official 
wage rates. Gross charges are taken to include both rent and 
any work done by the occupiers’ family, and as produce con- 
sumed on the farm is not included in gross income, it follows 
that farmers in these areas have been even better-off in war- 
time than is indicated by the accompanying table. After allow- 
ing in each year for the occupiers’ own work on the farm at 


current rates, and for the payment of 4 per cent interest on 


farm capital, the amount left has altered from a debit of £48 
per farm in 1938 to a credit of £831 in 1942, and one of £544 
in 1943. These sums represent a very handsome profit, even if 
they should be somewhat modified for the working of EPT, 
and they amount as well to a high percentage of farm capital, 
figures for which reflect changes in the valuation of crops and 
uvestock (estimated in the latter case by the farmers themselves), 
but not in the price levels of machinery and equipment. Farm 
capital does not, of course, include fixed or “landlord’s ” capital, 
and in addition it has to be remembered that many farmers are 
in debt to a bigger tune even than their working capital. The 
impoverishment of many farmers before the war was quite as 
olack as it has been painted, and their war-time financial recovery, 
which, to judge by these figures has gone further than generally 
imagined, should at least facilitate further substantial improve- 
ments in technical equipment. 


Shorter Notes 


That prevention is cheaper than cure was well illustrated by 
an answer given in the House of Commons last week by Mr 
Bevan. During the war deaths from diphtheria have fallen to one- 
third of the pre-war average, and as each child suffering from 
diphtheria costs about £30. for hospital treatment, the decline in 
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the number of cases means a saving of over £800,000 a year. To 
achieve this result, the advertising campaign, which cost £800 in 
1940-41, rose to £32,467 in 1944-45. 


In a Parliamentary reply this week, the Minister of Health 
stated that the Ioo per cent grant given to local authorities for 
wartime nurseries will continue until next March. Welfare 
authorities will be asked to work out, in conjunction with the 
local education authorities, how a comprehensive nursery service, 
comprising nursery schools, nursery classes and day nurseries, 
can best be organised. From next April, a weighted 50 per cent 
Exchequer grant, comparable to that payable to LEAs for nursery 
schools and classes, will be payable to welfare authorities for their 
Share in a nursery service. By next spring, the number of mothers 
in employment should have fallen considerably, and welfare 
authorities will have a better idea of the peacetime demand for 
nurseries. Nevertheless, the task of organising a service which is 
not hideously uneconomic will be extremely difficult. 

* 


The second reading of the Supplies and Services (Transitional 
Powers) Bill in the House of Lords produced two interesting 
revelations. The Lord Chancellor revealed that one reason why 
the powers were being taken for five years instead of two was 
that the Government was not sure whether it could count on the 
House of Lords renewing them in two years’ time. The other 
revelation was of the Opposition’s tactics. Lord Woolton con- 
demned the Government for its fear of annual Parliamentary 
consultation and asked the House of Lords to condemn it like- 
wise, but also asked them to refrain from voting against it. 

A Bill has been introduced to provide for the release of those 
on the conscientious objectors’ register, who had to undertake 
certain specified work, on the basis of their age and the length of 
time they have been registered. The release dates will be related 
to the Army time-table of releases in class A, and will take effect 
for each group after the date fixed for the completion of -release 
from the Army of persons of all ranks in the comparable group. 
The numbers of conscientious objectors registered up to June 30, 
1945, with their categories of registration, were as follows:— 


| Non-Combatant 


Unconditionally | Conditionally | Militarv Service | Total 
ee tt S 3,577 28,720 14,691 45.988 
30 909 


Women ...... 102 770 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Material for U 236 


(From a Correspondent in the Rockies) 


HE recent action of Mr Harold L. Ickes, the Secretary of 
the Interior, in withdrawing from private claim all unclaimed 
uranium-bearing public lands in the Western United States, has 
aroused an angry protest from officials of private mining associ- 
ations, who contend that private enterprise should continue to 
develop and exploit uranium deposits. It is noticeable that the 
message of President Truman on the subject called merely for 
“supervision and control” over lands and mineral deposits and 
other materials which might supply the wherewithal for atomic 
Power development. The US Government will (and probably 
must) proceed cautiously on any policy of complete nationali- 
sation ; this contrasts with the situation in Canada, where the 
great Eldorado Mines were taken over—with full compensation 
—as early as Jan » 1944. : 
The chief eee of uranium in the US are the carnotites 
and other ores of Western Colorado and Eastern Utah. These 
are chiefly yellow sandstones, containing radium, vanadium and 
uranium, each of which has had its day, during which the sand- 
stones were mined for that element alone, with the others either 
cast aside or handied as by-products of no great value or de- 
sitabiliry, No more fascinating or remote part of the United 
States exists, either scenically or geologically. This is the Upper 


Grand Canyon country, and the arid terrain, relieved only by 
sagebrush and scattered cedar and pinon trees, is slashed across 
with gigantic ravines or arroyos, verging towards the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River. The larger mining centres are 
in and around Paradox Valley, so-called because the Dolores 
River flows right across its middle, instead of flowing down its 
length as a well-conducted river should. 

The carnotites and shales were laid down as sediments. ‘There 
is some evidence that the radium-uranium-vanadium complex 
intruded later. It seems to have had a peculiar affinity for or- 
ganic matter, or for the spaces left by the decay of the latter. 
For example, when the region was the world’s chief source of 
radium in the early 1900’s, miners at Gateway, Colorado, dis- 
covered two huge logs of petrified wood which literally sparkled 
with the precious stuff, each yielding more than a gramme, with a 
total value for the two logs, at then prices, of some $350,000. 
Miners used to greet with joy the discovery of ancient petrified 
roots or vines in the sandstones or shales. These were sure to be 
particularly rich in radium. 

Corporatively, the history of the area is equally interesting. It 
began with the Flannery brothers of Pittsburgh, who at the 
beginning of the century graduated from an undertaker’s business 
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into the manufacture of staybolts and other special equipment 
for railroads. Seeking something to make their steels stronger, 
they discovered the little-used alloying element, vanadium, and 
became its first enterprisers, first leasing or buying Colorado 
lands, later acquiring control of the huge Mina Raga deposits in 
Peru, whence came most of the world’s vanadium for many years. 
A beloved relative of theirs died of cancer, and the brothers re- 
called that their Colorado lands’ bore radium. For a time they 
used this area to become the world’s chief radium suppliers, 
until richer discoveries in the Belgian Congo rendered the 
Colorado deposits unprofitable. During those days the vanadium 
in the ores was cast “over the dump,” as tailings or dross, and 
the uranium was valued only because its proportion to radium 
of approximately 3,400,000: 1, found everywhere in Nature, per- 
mitted easy measurement of the radium values. 

en came vanadium’s day, when war-hungry nations in the 
late 30’s bought all that new mines and mills could produce for 
steel-toughening purposes. This produced a picturesque, old-time 
miners’ rush, in which soft-handed city men, veteran minefs, 
ranchers, farmers and Indians prospected the hills for the scat- 
tered lenses and veins in which the carnotites and shales occur. 
And, finally, came the uranium rush of the past three years— 
details of production, milling capacity in the region, etc., are still 
withheld under security regulations. 

For all practical purposes the region is monopelised by the 
United States Vanadium Corporation (a subsidiary of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Company), and by the Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America, the inheritor of the old Flannery interests. These 
two corporations own most of the claims in the region, and lease 
them out to individual miners; and, in actuality, independent 
miners have no choice but to sell their ores to one company or 
the other, as operators of the only mills and refineries, either as 
agents of the Government or as owners. ‘ 

Last July, when everything relating to atomics, including 
uranium, was still a top secret, a federal grand jury was con- 
vened in Denver to investigate the conduct of the two companies 
in relation to possible violations of the Sherman anti-trust act, 
and, according to an announcement made at that time, with re- 
lation to their alleged extensive world-wide interest in, or even 
possible contro] of, vanadium. Since the partial lifting of the 
security provisions relating to uranium, it is learned that one 
basis, at least, for the investigation (which is still proceeding 
and may not be concluded for some months) lay in the angry 
charges of operators of the many small mines, whether inde- 
pendent or leased from the large companies, that they had never 
received any return for the uranium content of their ores, 
despite the Government’s feverish purchase of every obtainable 
pound of it. 

Whether this charge has any basis in fact, or whether it has 
eny bearing upon the anti-trust case, can only be established 
after the jury brings in its report. Mr J. L. Robison, the General 
Superintendent of the US Vanadium Corporation, has said that 
this company has always purchased and continues to purchase 
ores only on the basis of their vanadium content (2 per cent or 
better); that there is no market for uranium, save for the tem- 
porary market established by Government demand; and that 
the company is in the vanadium business, with no interest in 
uranium. Nobody also seems to know, at least until the jury 
reports, who may have received the uranium values. It is possible 
that the milling companies extracted uranium from the ores on 
a cost-contract basis, and that therefore the Government got 
the benef. Questions on all such phases are now met by the 
statement that no answer can be given, because uranium produc- 
tion is still under security. 

It is probably easy to overstate the importance of the Western 
American deposits as-a world source of uranium. Before the 
subject went under security or until the end of 1940, the fields 
had produced about a million pounds of uranium, of which one 
part in 140 was the indispensable Uranium-235. Uranium until 
then had been largely a drug on the market, its principal use 
being as a colouring agent in pottery and glasswarc. Millions of 
American housewives may look at the attractive yellow-green 
translucence of their glass lampshades, and reflect that they 
contain a trace of U-235, the “fuel of the future.” The extent 
of the Western resources and the results of any recent explora- 
tion are, of course, still withheld from publication. Some scat- 
tered veins of pitchblende, the igneous or original form of rock 
comaining uranium and radium (in contrast to the carnotites, 
roscoelites and shales, which are sedimentary in origin) have 
been found in Colorado, but they were not enough to provide an 
important industry, even in the days when radium was selling 
for $100,000 a gram or more. Barring new discoveries, it is there- 
fore hardly likely that the Western states contain a really major 
world source of uranium. 
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American Notes 
Elections in New York City - - - 


This is election week in many cities in America, with 
national interest chiefly directed to the contests in New York 
City and Detroit. In New York there is, as usual, no lack of 
mud, but it has been dissipated by a curious apathy which 
no amount of campaigning has succeeded in dispelling. Perhaps 
the inhabitants of the great city are simply suffering from a 
surfeit of V-celebrations and of intrusions into their normal 
ways, such as the recent dock and elevator strikes and Navy 
Week. At any rate, the election campaign appears to have 
attracted less than the usual attention. Mayor La Guardia, after 
a dozen years that are said to have been as exhausting to the 
populace as they were to him, is retiring. His plans have not 
been disclosed, but no one imagines that the tireless “ Little 
Flower” intends to pack away his oversized black fedora for 
anything but the most temporary period. 


The two chief contenders for his seat are Mr William O’Dwyer, 
Democrat, who started as a policeman in Brooklyn and, as District 
Attorney there, later helped end the career of the famous Murder 
Inc., and Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, billed as the “ Liberal- 
Republican-Fusion ” candidate and supported by Governor 
Dewey. For reasons only the unpredictable Mr La Guardia can 
know, he endorsed the entry into the race of Mr Newbold Morris 
as an Independent on a “No Deal” party banner, whatever 
that may mean. Mr Morris, who has served as President of the 
City Council under Mr La Guardia, can do no more than draw 
the votes of those middle-of-the-roaders who favour reform and 
habitually associate it only with Mr La Guardia. Basically, the 
campaign is drawn on partisan lines quite parallel to those in 
national politics, although the casual visitor might not guess that 
in New York City. For there Mr O’Dwyer 1s accused not just 
ot being a tool of Tammany Hall, but of warm friendship with 
underworld characters, while Mr Goldstein is called a “ front” 
for the Christian Front, which is now carrying a postwar banner 
for a White and Christian America. 


In all of this confusion a significant political situation exists, 
for this is the first important election in New York City since 
the split in the American Labour Party (which is a power in 
the city but hardly anywhere else). Then the right wing formed 
the “ Liberals,” who have now cast their lot with Mr Dewey 
and Mr Goldstein. Mr O’Dwyer, with the blessing of the White 
House recently bestowed upon him, has the support—and the 
voting strength—of the remainder of the American Labour Party, 
ef the CIO and its offshoot the Political Action Committee, and 
of the Communists, whose strength in New York City is con- 
siderably greater than their numbers. This election also has a 
bearing on the political fate of Mr Dewey and on the future of 
Mr Truman. For out of 531 electoral votes, New York State 
controls 47, which can be decided in New York City. 


* x * 


- - - And in Detroit 


It is fitting that Detroit, the industrial centre of the United 
States, and home of its largest union, should be the scene of a 
mayoralty campaign in which the CIO is attempting for the 
first time to place one of its own leaders in office in a large 
city. Mr Frankensteen, vice-president of the United Automobile 
Workers, is a candidate there against Mr Jeffries, who has been 
Mayor of Detroit for three successive terms. 


On the surface, it might appear that here was the seed of a 
national Labour Party, comparable perhaps to the British 
Labour Party. It is true that Mr Frankensteen, though running 
as an independent, would have no chance without the intensive 
labour support given him by the CIO Political Action Committee, 
which in Detroit is quite naturally dominated by the Automobile 
Workers. But the endorsement of the American Federation of 
Labour has gone to Mr Jeffries, although his past record reveals 
little that can be said to hold promise for labour. And here, in 3 
comparatively simple setting, it is possible to see why American 
labour can by no means wield political power in proportion to its 
organised numbers. For if the rank and file of the AFL follows 
its leadership, it will not be a vote for Mr Jeffries that is cast; 
rather it is a case of the leadership carrying union factionalism 


into the arena of large city politics, and voting to prevent a CIO 
leader from becoming Mayor, 
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Meanwhile, the colourful Mr Frankensteen, who first became 
known to a wide public when he was photographed, while organis- 
ing the Ford workers, in the process of being thoroughly beaten 
up by a group of Ford guards, has been busy assuring the slightly 
frightened non-union sector of the Detroit electorate that his 
election will not put the city into the hands of the CIO. If elected, 
he will inherit from Mr Jeffries a vast accumulation of problems 
peculiar to a postwar industrial city. His manner of handling 
the pressing problem of unemployment insurance and of clearing 
some of the worst urban slums in the country can well determine 
his political future. 


x * * 


The Press Examines Foreign Policy 


Most American newspapers presented Mr Truman’s_ un- 
sensational speech on foreign policy under sensational headlines 
that fit into three general categories: “ Atom Secret to be Kept” ; 
“The United States Warns Against Governments Imposed by 
Outside Powers”; “US Armed Forces to be Guardians of 
Peace.” There was a general tone of disappointment among the 


.. responsible papers with what had been heralded as Mr Truman’s 


most important statement since assuming office; most of the 
critics felt that the world situation called for more than generali- 
ties. On the one hand, Mr Lerner, writing in the newspaper PM, 
saw “a major and explicit break with Roosevelt’s policy,” while, 
on the other, the radio commentator, Mr Howe, said the speech 
contained Mr Roosevelt’s peculiar combination of idealism and 
realism. The sharpest criticism has come from the left-wing com- 
mentators, while the Hearst, Scripps-Howard and McCormick- 
Patterson, newspapers all approve Mr Truman’s speech whole- 
heartedly.. The New York Daily News, isolationist to a degree 
even during the war, but now curiously militant, does not conceal 
its pleasure in finding in the speech a threat of economic 
sanctions against the Eastern European countries and a warning 
io the rest of the world “to keep out of Argentina.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune has been the most forceful and 
thoughtful spokesman for those who feel an uneasiness over con- 
crete manifestations that the Administration’s actual expression of 
policy shows a tendency to cancel out many good intentions, 
“leaving power looming in uncomfortable conspicuousness.” The 
paper recommends a more modest and cautious examination of 
the nation’s assets and how they can be contributed to the well- 
being of the world. 

Thus far, most Congressional comment has been along partisan 
lines. The Democrats endorse the speech wholeheartedly, and 
Republicans endorse its principles, but are sceptical about its 
practical application. Few Democrats, however, have gone to the 
extent of calling the speech “ perfect,” as did Mr Bloom, Chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

One of the most pointed comments comes from the St Louis 
Post Dispatch, which remarks that trustees usuaily serve by agree- 
ment with others, and asks, “ Who appointed us? 


* * * 


Mr Truman on Wages and Prices 


Although Mr Truman’s broadcast on wages and prices did 
not answer the question, “ how much? ”, the Administration stand 
was nevertheless made clear beyond doubt: that “ stability of 
prices and higher wage rates ” could be achieved without sacrificing 
one for the other. Some parts of the speech showed the President 
at his best, discussing in simple and human terms a problem which 
is in the last analysis a human one. It was almost a primer of 
labour’s case and mamagement’s case, of the struggle against infla- 
tion and deflation, and of how the entire community is involved 
in the solution of these problems—not just management and 
workers at the heart of the wage price difficulties, but the farmers, 
the white collar salaried w s, the public as consumers, the 
veterans who must now become wage or salary earners. If Mr 
Truman’s speech lishes nothing else it can be expected 
to replace bitterness impatience with understanding on the 
part of at least a section of oe 2 ~ 

The most notable portion of the was his statemen 
labour’s cosian: Here he tried to make those who have not thus 
far been touched by reconversion understand what the sudden 
unemployment and large cuts in income have meant and will mean 
to veterans and war workers. And it was here that Mr Truman 
sharply cut himself away from those elements in Congress who 
have prevented the most important of his reconversion measures 
from ever reaching the floor of s. On unemployment com- 


Pensation he said “the responsibility for that is solely up to 
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Congress, and specifically I mean the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives.” On the Full Employment Bill 
he said “the responsibility for the damaging delay in enacting this 
legislation is definitely at the door of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures of the House of Representatives.” In the same manner, he 
condemned “ what is now happening to the United States Employ- 
ment Service in the Senate and in the House.” It is doubtful 
whether any President has ever made a blunter appeal for public 
pressure for a legislative programme. 
* 


While warning labour against making “excessive demands ” 
which would “deny to industry reasonable profits . . . necessary 
to stimulate an expansion in production,’ Mr Truman insisted 
that industry as a whole can afford substantial wage increases 
without accompanying price increases. His reasons were substan- 
tially those Mr Snyder recently stated and apparently were the 
result of conferences he has been having with a twelve-man panel 
of the Reconversion Advisory Board. For the creation of machinery 
to supplant collective bargaining when negotiations break down, 
the President places his hopes in the Labour-Management Con- 
ference which is to open on November 5. 

The one problem with which Mr Truman, for understandable 
political reasons, avoids coming to grips, is whether the “free 
operation of our competitive system,” if all controls are lifted as 
quickly as he advocates, will exercise ample control over prices to 
prevent a repetition of the disastrous inflation after the last war. 


x * * 


Management and Labour Confer 


It is difficult to share Mr Truman’s optimism about the 
coming conference between the representatives of labour and 
management, or to believe with him that “out of it can come 
a new approach to human relationships in industry.” It is difficult 
to conceive of 18 delegates representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Manufacturers and 18 
representing the CIO, the AFL and the United Mine Workers 
finding an area of agreement when the basic causes of disagree- 
ment are not even included in the agenda. 

The conference will be largely concerned with machinery for 
settling disputes and means of minimising them. On the surface, 
at least, the agenda appears to be harmless enough, and perhaps 
that is precisely why it is difficult to place much hope in the 
results it could produce. For issues that are at the base of the 
differences—wage policy, minimum wage legislation, methods of 
securing full employment, unemployment compensation, a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, statutory protection. in com- 
petition for small businesses—about all of these the conference 
apparently intends to remain silent unless it votes to extend and 
broaden the agenda, which is hardly likely. 

In any event, it is wise to recognise the obstacles to success. 
Mr Wilson, President of the General Motors Corporation, was 
not speaking frivclously when he recently proposed a 5 to 8 per 
cent increase on basic wage rates, providing the Fair Labour 
Standards Act were amended to make overtime begin at 45 
instead of 40 hours. Mr Wilson also called a minimum wage of 
65 cents an hour “inflationary.” If national wage policy is not 
discussed, how can his programme ever be made compatible with 
that proposed by Mr Murray and Mr Green, with equal sincerity, 
for a 30 per cent increase in basic wages to restore “take-home 
pay” to wartime levels? A point on which there will be bitter 
differences is the use of the strike weapon by labour. One section 
of management will want strikes outlawed during reconversion, 
whereas if labour agrees even to use strikes sparingly, they will 
want concessions management will not be prepared to grant. 
The Conference could break up over a demand by management 
delegates for government protection against the imposition of a 
closed shop by any arbitration board that might be established. 

At least there is said to be little sentiment for the creation of 
a compulsory agency to replace the National War Labour Board, 
which is to be dissolved soon after the Conference. It must be 
apparent to both sides that it would be virtually impossible to 
enforce the decisions of a panel to which one or both sides did 
not submit voluntarily, without the sanctions and pressures im- 
posed by the war. 

The Conference, in any event, will be interesting to watch. 
And it at least has brought the three labour leaders to one table: 
Mr Green, who recently stated that “the CIO is on the way 
out”; Mr Murray, President of the CIO, whom Mr Green 
would like to see “ out,” too ; and Mr Lewis, labour and political 
isolationist, who sits together with the other two for the first 
time in three years. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Towards Industrial Recovery in France 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


HATEVER conflicts of opinion on foreign or domestic 

politics may divide the three main parties which shared the 
honours at the French polls, they are in complete agreement about 
the need for vigorous and speedy measures to restore the national 
economy. Socialists, Communists and MRP alike give pride of 
place in their election manifestoes to proposals for economic and 
social reform, and the programme of the Conseil National de Ré- 
sistance, to which they adhere, provides a basis for common 
action. The election should serve to clear the air in France, for 
there has been a tendency in recent weeks to say “ wait until 
October 21st,” and to concentrate on the political rather than the 
economic issues. The electorate has now given a clear mandate, 
and provided the Government is reasonably stable and political 
controversies do not obstruct economic progress, the way is open 
for renewed effort for reconstruction. , 


This does not mean that nothing has been done. On the con- 
trary, the balance-sheet of industrial activity during the first year 
of liberation shows a creditable effort to recover from the depths 
of stagnation which prevailed when General de Gaulle’s Pro- 
visional Government took over. The winter of 1944-45 was quite 
the hardest the French people had faced, even during four years 
of occupation, and when the war ended in Europe, six months 
after liberation, France had virtually to start from scratch to 
wipe out the legacy of war and occupation. It is thus only in the 
six months since VE Day that France has been able to try to 
put its house in order, and has begun, if not exactly to race, at 
any rate to limp towards recovery. Though the overall level of 
production is still probably only about §0 per cent of its 1938 
level, it is definitely on the upward grade. Coal production alone, 
thanks to superhuman effort on the part of the miners, has 
doubled in the year since liberation, and September’s production 
was about 80 per cent of the 1938 average of 3.4 million tons a 
month. An upward trend is shown in the production of iron and 
steel, cotton textiles and electricity. The comparisons between 
September, 1944, and September, 1945, thus give grounds for 
optimism. M. Lacoste, Minister for Industrial Production, in a 
recent interview with the weekly Tribune Economique, deplored 
the tendency for pessimism and neurasthénie in certain business 
circles, and forecast that within a few months the development 
of industrial activity would become foudroyant. His optimism was 
based partly on the improved output from the mines, but mainly 
on the fact that raw materials and semi-finished articles were 
beginning to be imported in quantities which, if inadequate by 
pre-war standards, seemed sufficient in the light of existing 
supplies of fuel and labour. 


Manpower and coal are without doubt the main limiting factors 
in France’s industrial recovery, though there are serious shortages 
in transport and machine tools. France, like Britain, is experienc- 
ing an acute lack of manpower, but its difficulties are even greater 
than Britain’s, because of the sharp decline in its birthrate 
between the wars and the upheavals and dislocation of the occu- 
pation. The authorities claim that there is now no unemployment, 
although many people have unfortunately become temporarily un- 
employable as a result of their experiences in German prison and 
labour camps. There are certainly plenty of beggars on the 
streets of Paris, if that may be taken as a sign of unemployability. 
But generally speaking French industry is desperately under- 
manned and has had no difficulty in absorbing the men who have 
been demobilised, the repatriates from Germany and the 
prisoners of war. By the spring the position will be even worse, 
and France is relying on reparation labour to make good the 
deficiencies in its own manpower. At the beginning of October 
there were 450,000 Germans at work in France (185,000 in agri- 
culture, 80,000 in reconstruction, 40,000 in forestry, 35,000 in the 
mines, 20,000 on public works, 15,000 in manufacturing indus- 
tries, 10,000 in transport and 8,000 in hydro-e'ectric plants). 


Prisoners are being introduced into industry at the rate of 50,000 
a fortnight, and by next June the Government aims at employ- 
ing 1,750,000 Germans. 


Sharp criticisms have been made that the French were mal- 
treating and underfeeding their prisoners, and, following an 
allegation by the International Red Cross that the Geneva con- 
vention was being violated, General Eisenhower recently decided 
to suspend the transfer of prisoners from the American zone. 
The French reply is that many of the prisoners were delivered 
in shocking physical condition, and that in any case Germans 
are better treated in France than French workers were in Ger- 
many ; their rations are the same as those of French civilians, 
and to discriminate in their favour would create a public storm. 
This is no doubt valid enough, and the only ultimate solution is 
to raise French rations. But what does seem to be needed imme- 
diately is a greater degree of supervision over the Germans’ con- 
ditions of work. The Ministry of Labour is responsible for 
placing the prisoners, but the individual employers, among whom 
they are distributed in fairly small groups, are responsible for 
feeding and looking after them, the argument being that it is in 
the employers’ own interests to treat them decently. The forth- 
coming conference in London on reparations will no doubt in- 
vestigate the whole problem of prisoner labour, which is an 
urgent one from the point of view of European reconstruction. 


Refitting the Labour Force 


Prisoner-of-war labour, however, is at best a palliative and a 
temporary expedient. The Ministry of Labour’s aim is to improve 
the quality of French labour, in order to offset the decline in its 
quantity. To this end, a scheme for rehabilitation and training 
courses, on the British pattern, is being operated. Most of the 
returning deportees arrived in a poor physical condition, and 
special centres have been set up to refit them for normal civilian 
hfe. The building industry needs about a million workers, and, 
Guite apart from apprenticeship schemes, training courses for 
adults have been started, and also for instructors and “ moni- 
leurs d’entreprises” (group leaders) in the proportion of 10 
per cent of the total numbers in the industry. Similar schemes 
for other industries where the labour shortage is most acute are 
being introduced. M. Parodi, General de Gaulle’s Minister of 
Labour, has obviously learned much from Mr Bevin’s activities 
in Britain, and he has added to his reputation as a resistance 
leader that of an enlightened administrator. It is a pity that 
he should not have stood for election—France can do with 
intelligent men without political axes to grind. 


As in Britain, the manpower problem is at its most acute in 
the mines, and exceptional steps have been taken not only to 
restore but to increase the pre-war labour force. In addition to 
the employment of prisoners (the majority of whom had no pre- 
vious mining experience and whose output is reckoned to be 
about 40-50 per cent of an ordinary miner’s) wages have been 
increased so that they compare favourably with those of the 
highest-paid workers in the district, rations have been raised to 
yield 3,750 calories a day, and improvements in medical and 
welfare services—particularly in accident prevention and com- 
pensation—have been put in train. As a result, by September 
there were 175,800 men in the industry, an increase of 40,000 
over November, 1944, and slightly more than the total of 162,300 
in 1938. The net effect of augmenting the labour force has been 
a really substantial improvement in production. 


But in spite of the improvements in domestic production, the 
dutlook is still very bleak, and France looks overseas for a great 
part of its coal supplies. Before the war, France imported about 20 
milion tens a year. Between December, 1944, and August, 1945; 
2,286,300 tons were imported, of which Britain supplied ali but 
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1.7 millions. America, which started delivery in June, promised 
goo,ooo tons in September. The French look wistfully across to 
the Ruhr, but though they have been led to expect increased 
deliveries from Germany, the actual supplies will in practice 
depend on the state of Ruhr production, and on decisions to be 
taken about the allocation of German coal. Together with its 
normal needs, the exceptional needs of the country’s reconstruc- 
tion programme are claimed to bring the total requirements of 
coal up to 100 million tons a year. 


Rehabilitation of Transport 


Encouraging progress has been made with the restoration of 
the transport system, which was left depleted and exhausted at 
the end of the war. Between September, 1944, and July of this 
year the number of locomotives increased from 2,785 to 7,480, 
and that of waggons from 6,500 to 274,800, or to more than half 
the pre-war figure. The destruction of tracks, bridges and build- 
ings and embankments is being made good as rapidly as possible, 
and freight traffic had reached 26.5 per cent ot its pre-war level 
by July. Passenger traffic is still limited—even for the relatively 


’ short journey from Paris to Lille it is necessary to reserve a 


place several days in advance. There are plans for reorganising the 
canals, to equip them to play a greater part than ever in the 
transport system. The ports are still the chief bottleneck, and 
there is an immense task of physical reconstruction to be ac- 
complished. Though one million tons of shipping were handled 
at French ports in September, compared with 842 tons in 
December, 1944, imports of materials are held up at the ports, 
owing to the lack of equipment, and the recent storms in the 
Channel will not help matters. The return of American troops 
should provide considerable relief—at present a large propor- 
tion of the transport system is immobilised as a_ result 
ot the “redeployment” of US forces and the conveyance of 
American supplies. In parenthesis, it may be pointed out that 
the main aspect of French economy which will really suffer when 
the Americans go is the entertainment industry. In Paris, now a 
leave centre for American troops, shows like the Bal Tabarin 
and the Folies-Bergére are crammed to capacity every night, 
while the perfume and trinket merchants on the Boulevard des 
ltaliens are doing a thriving urade selling worthless souvenirs to 
guilible GIs at fantastic prices. 


A further easing of the transport situation may be expected 
from improvements in the supplies of trucks and vehicles, though 
shortage of petrol and rubber will limit any expansion. Renaults, 
now a State enterprise, is producing at the rate of 60 lorries a 
day, compared with one a day six months ago, although the 
factory is still only working at 50 per cent of pre-war capacity. 


The present situation in regard to machine tools is very un- 
satisfactory. Of the total of some 590,000 machine tools, 5,000 
are more than 50 years old and 370,000 are over 20 years old— 
the average age of the remainder is about 12 years. The Govern- 
ment is planning to replace 260,000 of the oldest machine tools 
in the next five years by manufacturing 140,000 in France and 
importing extensively from America and Britain. The US and 


’ British engineering industries are thus assured of a ready market 


in France. 


The material industrial difficulties created by shortage of 
transport and machine tools can be overcome in time, but it is 
less easy to solve the problem of finding enough workers and 
giving them enough to eat. French production will never reach 
a satisfactory level unless and until means are found of raising 
the civilian rations. Apart from the meagre quantities allowed on 
the official ration, the French housewife can buy nothing without 
scrounging or paying exorbitant prices in the black market, which 
is all-pervasive. Food is the key to the solution of France’s 
problems, as it is of so many European problems. The people 
have been consistently underfed for the last four years, and the 
strain is beginning to tell. Nor is there any hope of immediate 
alleviation. Improvements in transport and the mounting pro- 
gramme of imports will help, but this winter will be hard to 
bear in the towns. It will not be so hard as last winter—for 
example, small deliveries of coal have already been made (200 kilo- 
grams per household)—but with each week that passes the diffi- 
culties of living increase and their powers of resistance lessen. 


The new Government will certainly have a Herculean task 
to wipe out the legacy of the war, and to infuse a new spirit into 
a population that is rapidly becoming disillusioned after the high 
hopes of liberation. Much can be done by an enlightened social 
policy, by socia) assistance to alleviate distress and by measures 
to bring wages and prices into line. 


633 
Finland’s Economic Position 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN the first year of Finnish reparations payments to the USSR 
came to an end on September 19th it was found that the 
deliveries had already fallen into arrears. It is not hard to see 
why this should be the case. By the terms of the Armistice Finland 
is bound to make six annual deliveries of 50 million dollars’ worth 
of goods, all prices being based on the 1938 level, and this corre- 
sponds very closely to the total value of its pre-war exports. The 
reparations deliveries differ fundamentally, however, from 
Finland’s “natural” exports in that the normal balance 
between wood and metal products is upset. Before the war wood 
products comprised 84 per cent of all the country’s exports, and 
metal products only 4 per cent. The reparations deliveries, on the 
other hand, are to consist of 200 million dollars’ worth of metal 
products and only roo million dollars’ worth of wood. 


It is no exaggeration to say that Finland’s national life to-day is 
dominated by the effort it is making to supply the metal products 
stipulated in the Armistice. Evidence of this can be seen at every 
turn ; for instance, the double-track railway lines which run into 
the capital are being converted into single-track lines in order to 
supply metal. Despite drastic remedies of this sort, however, there 
is a deficit in the supplies of copper goods, ball-bearings (owing 
to the Swedish metal workers’ strike), rolling stock, and so on. The 
Finns have sought to make good the rolling stock deficit by hand- 
ing over some of their own scanty supplies. This is a remedy 
which prejudices future deliveries, but it is employed in order tc 
avoid paying interest on arrears at the rate of 5 per cent per 
month. 


Finland’s ability to discharge its obligations during the next five 
years will largely depend upon the extent to which it can obtain 
from abroad certain vital articles which it cannot manufacture or 
produce itself. During the past year its sole foreign source of 
supply has been Sweden, and Swedish credits have been directly 
or,indirectly responsible for about 16 per cent of Finnish repara- 
tions deliveries during this year. During the coming years, how- 
ever, it is impossible for Sweden, with the best will in the world, 
to meet more than a fraction of Finland’s requirements, which fall 
into four natural categories: (1) machinery for the metal industry 
which it is building up for the sake of the reparations deliveries ; 
(2) raw materials such as iron, tin, lead, graphite, etc.; (3) certain 
highly specialised parts and fittings, such as ball-bearings ; (4) 
chemicals for the wood industry—dyes, casein, kaolin, ammonium. 


Were Finland’s purchasing power strong, it might be compara- 
tively easy for it to procure the articles it requires, and since only 
a small proportion of the wood it used to export is now being 
supplied to the USSR, there remains a theoretical margin for 
export, and so for purchases, abroad. In fact, however, this margin 
exists only in theory. The acute labour shortage which has pre- 
vailed throughout the war has made it impossible to 
maintain the normal rate of timber felling, with the result that 
there are now no stocks in hand, and furthermore the almost total 
lack of coal in the country necessitates the use of wood fuel on an 
unprecedented scale. Although 1945 has been a record year for 
timber-felling—it is estimated that the total production will 
amount to §2 million cubic metres—Finland is finding it impos- 
sible for these reasons to supply more than about 85,000 standards 
of the 225,000 standards it undertook a few months ago to deliver 
to Great Britain. Next year the position will be somewhat better, 
but even then it will only be able to export about 800,000 
standards (compared with 1,200,000 standards before the war), and 
much of that will go to Russia. It is therefore evident that it will 
be unable to pay for the materials it requires from abroad and so 
will be dependent upon foreign credits for the discharge of its 
obligations to the USSR. 


The Black Market 


Meanwhile, the internal situation is also extremely difficult. 
Wages and prices have been rising steadily since the conclusion 
of the Armistice, and the cost of living is nominally about three 
times what it was in 1939. Until last January, wage earners received 
two-thirds compensation for the rise in the cost of living, but 
in that month the Government, fearing trouble from the 
workers and uncertain how the Russians would act in that 
event, allowed I00 per cent compensation to be paid. The food 
rations are universally recognised as being below subsistence 
level, so the Black Market (which claims to be the best in 
Europe) is regarded on all sides as an essential: factor in the 
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people’s food supplies. It is, of course, impossible to keep down 
wages which have to take into account purchases on a Black 
Market, and equally impossible to prevent inflationary tendencies 
so long as wages—and so prices—are constantly rising. Further- 
more, the existence of a Black Market, which, though illegal, has 
to be tolerated by the authorities owing to the insufficiency of 
the official rations, tends to lower the nation’s morale and to 
create an atmosphere in which personal gain is set before the 
interests of the community. In many respects, therefore, the 
Black Market is Public Enemy No. 1, which holds the key to 
the inflation, but which can only be laid low when the impart 
of foodstuffs allows an increase in food rations. 

There are already signs of an improvement in this situation, 
and it is quite possible that the Finnish mark will not fall below 
its present level. The resumption of private trade with Great 
Britain has been an important factor in this connection, i 
as the prospect of the import of goods is forcing into the open 
stocks which have been hidden, held back by speculators. The 
impending import of tobacco from the USSR has already killed 
the fantastic Black Market in home-grown (and unsmokable) 
tobacco, and has therefore had a distinctly stabilising effect. 
Another factor which contributes to the present apparent im- 
provement is the belated realisation on the part of wage-earners 
that gross wage increases do not in fact yield any advantages 
unless the price level can be stabilised. Finally, the favourable 
trend of the political situation, seen not least in the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with the USSR, has enabled the Finnish 
Government to act more firmly on the labour market than they 
previously dared to do. 


Land Reform in the Russian 
Zone 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


AN article in The Economist last week (page 591) referred in 
general terms to the redivision of agricultural land in Russian- 
occupied Germany. In the words of the Berlin radio, land reform 
is now on the “statute books” of Pomerania, Mecklenburg, 
Brandenburg, the province of Saxony, Anhalt and Thuringia. 
This, with the exception of Free-State Saxony, comprises the 
entire Russian zone, excluding the eastern German provinces and 
eastern Pomerania incorporated in Poland. 

The land reform decrees for the different provinces are 
identical in principle and in most of their details. All estates ex- 
ceeding 100 hectares (250 acres) will be expropriated. Irrespec- 
tive of their size, the holdings of war criminals and members of 
Nazi organisations will also be expropriated. Expropriated and all 
other state-owned land in each province will be placed into a 
“land fund,” out of which parcels not exceeding 124 acres will 
be distributed to landless peasants, agricultural workers and 
small hoiders owning less than this amount, as well as to refugee 
peasants expelled from the eastern German provinces. 

For weeks the four political parties forming the United Anti- 
Pascist Bloc have been pre-occupied with extolling the signifi- 
cance of this “ historic” and “democratic” land reform. The 
party leaders have echoed in their public speeches the main 
principles outlined in the decrees, according to which the land 
reform is to be carried out for national, economic and social 
reasons. It is said to guarantee the liquidation of the feudal 
Junker estates, to make an end of the rule of the Junkers and big 
estate Owners, and to realise the centuries’ old dream of the 
peasants for the transfer of big estates to themselves. Land re- 
form is thus, the decrees state, the most important basis for a 
democratic revival and the economic recovery of the country. 

These fine words are somewhat exaggerated. They under- 
estimate the reforms made during the Weimar Republic, and 
overestimate the value of the reform to the peasants themselves. 
Although there was no agrarian revolution in 1918, land reform— 
by the reduction of over-sized estates and the increase in the size 
of peasant holdings, together with the creation of new peasant 
farms—was a marked feature of the Weimar Republic. During the 
period from 1919 to 1932, roughly 24 million acres of land 
were distributed among peasants. According to the agricultural 
censuses in 1925 and 1933, there was a definite decline in small 
peasant holdings and big estates in favour of a growing number 
of economically sized farms ranging from §0 to 250 acres. 

Under the Weimar Republic, German agricultre was, on the 
whole, efficient, and the larger peasant holdings, as well as most 
of the big esiates, were prosperous until the disastrous ‘fall in 
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cereal prices on the world market. Then, instead of changing over 
from uneconomic wheat growing to an all-round intensified pro. 
duction of high-quality foodstuffs based on cheap imported 
cereals, German agriculture took the road to agricultural seif- 
sufficiency which was completed by the Nazi regime. 

At present, no agricultural reform, least of all a crude divi- 
sion of estates in the grand style of eighteenth-century revo- 
lutions, should be attempted. Although there is no danger that a 
demand for this kind of land reform will spread to the tradi- 
tional peasant provinces of the British and American zones, the 
division of the land will tend to make the demarcation line 
between the eastern and western zones into a real frontier of 
two entirely agricultural systems. A real agricultural 
reform is not possible before the restoration of industry in 
Germany and before imports of agricultural raw materials can 
be made. 

Propaganda for !and reform in the Russian zone of occupation 
is based on a misrepresentation of facts and figures. The assump- 
tion seems to be that the big estates will provide enough land. 
The last representative census shows that the indiscriminate 
division of these is useless. If the land under forests, more than 
50 per cent of which was owned by. the state, is excluded, the 
relevant statistics for the different provinces in the Russian zone 
are as follows: 
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(The greater part of Pomerania and a small part of Brandenburg are in the Polish 
zone.) 1 hectare=2} acres. 

The total arable and grassland of estates exceeding 100 hectares 
available in these provinces amounts to 2.8 million hectares, of 
which perhaps 800,000 hectares are under Polish administration. 
if all the land were expropriated, the land fund for the whole 
Russian zone would amount to roughly 2 million hectares. In 
these provinces agricultural workers numbered before the war 
roughly 600,000, of whom at least one-half would be eligible for 
5 hectares of land each. The smallholdings up to the size of 
§ hectares, which are also named as recipients of at least 5 hectares 
each out of the land fund, numbered roughly 300,000. The 
population of the provinces has been increased by refugees from 
eastern provinces, and out of these five million persons at least 
300,000 were owners of land, and will have to be provided with 
a plot under the scheme. In other words, the number of persons 
who will each have to be given a plot of land of 5 hectares, or 
124 acres, amounts to 900,000 as a rough estimate. As arable 
and grassiand available will hardly exceed 2 million hectares, 
and if all the recipients were to receive land, not more than 
2} hectares, or 6.2 acres, could be given to each of them. 


Not Enough Land 


These figures show that the division of big estates is no solu- 
tion to Germany’s agricultural problem. There is not enough 
land to satisfy the alleged spontaneous clamour for land by the 
“landless ” peasants. Only in Pomerania and Mecklenburg would 
some technical division of the largest estates yield economic 
results ; but in both the Saxonies and Thuringia the large estates 
comprise only from 11 to 26 per cent of the total arable and 
grassland. This is, by all experience of modern farming, a well- 
balanced distribution of the land. 

There can be no other conclusion than that the land reform 
in the Russian zone is being carried out for purely political 
reasons. Instead of laying the f ions for agricultural 
recovery, the land reform may lead to the of agriculture 
in some of the richest agricultural districts of Germany, which are 
fearfully overcrowded by refugees from the east whose industrial 
equipment is being removed to Russia. The first effect will be 
that normal cultivation will fall to a very low level. The new 
peasants, working on plots which on the average will not be 
sufficient for feeding their own family, will then be encouraged 
to form mutual aid committees, mainly for the pooling of ¢% 
propriated machinery and simple agricultural implements. 
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Canada’s Post-War Budget 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Canaba’s fiscal year begins on April 1st and it is quite exceptional 
to defer the presentation of the Budget until well on in the 
seventh month, but the constitutional expiration of Parliament in 
April, the general election in June, the necessity of calling a 
Dominion-Provincial conference as soon afterwards as possible, 
and the unexpectedly early collapse of Japan, left no alternative 
this year. The delay resulted in one marked advantage. Mr Ilsley, 
presenting his fiscal proposals within two months after V-J Day, 
was able to look back upon the entire period of actual hostilities 
and introduce, as early as possible in the post-war period, tax 
policies designed to assist reconversion to a peacetime economy. 

Though the European phase of the war extended through only 
five of the fifty-two weeks of the current fiscal year, the cash 
requirements and Government expenditures continue to be very 
aigh. The Minister of Finance estimated the cash requirements 
of the year at about $5,400 million, which is only about $300 
million below the 1944-45 figure. Total Government expenditures 
for the current fiscal year are estimated at $4,650 million, a reduc- 
tiomof $600 million. (The comparable figure of total governmental 
expenditures in 1937-38 was $535 million.) The deficit for the 
current year, allowing for the effect of tax cuts, will be! $2,250 
million, which is a reduction of $250 million from last year. The 
net debt on March 31, 1945, was $11,300 million, and will thus 
be about $13,500 million by the end of the current fiscal year. 
(The net debt on March 31, 1939, was $3,150 million.) The 
average rate of interest on the funded debt had meanwhile fallen 
from 3.52 per cent on March 31, 1939, to 2.51 per cent on 
March 31, 1945. 

To complete the picture, it should be added that Mr Isley 
forecast cash requirements for the twelve months from Novem- 
ber I, 1945, to be in the neighbourhood of $4,000 million, and 
the Government does not expect, with the tax reductions in 
effect, to collect much more than $2,000 million of revenue in 
that period. The Victory Loan being launched this month has 
aminimum objective of $1,500 million, the aim being to secure 
sufficient to finance most of the difference and avoid the necessity 
of a second loan in the twelve-month period. 

At a time when the Government is still spending about two 
dollars for every dollar of revenue, a decision to make a number 
of tax cuts, which will apparently decrease tax revenues by $300 
million in a full year (the equivalent of a 12} per cent cut in 
taxation), is clearly the adoption of a fiscal policy running athwart 
Canadian fiscal traditions. Mr IIsley inherited a stern conception 
of the first duty of a Finance Minister, which was to maintain 


Letters to 


West Africa’s Terms of Trade 


Sir,—In your issue of October 20th your Accra correspondent 
draws attention to the decline in the favourable trade balance 
of British West Africa, as between 1939 and 1943, from 
£10,273,000 to £1,128,000. To complete the picture it should be 
stated that during the same period invisible exports, in the shape 
of the payment from extra-colonial funds of military, naval and 
air force establishments, and of local labour engaged on military 
works, increased enormously. If this increase is not taken into 
account it would be easy to draw very erroneous conclusions from 
the trade figures. 

No one can quarrel with your correspondent’s list of the three 
ends that trade policy in West Africa has to secure—increased 
exports, fair prices to the producer, and an ample supply of con- 
sumer goods (may I add “at a reasonable price ”?). I should like 
to add a fourth, namely, a reasonable measure of industrialisation. 
This is a measure of trade, as well as of industrial policy, for 
nothing will raise the purchasing capacity of the African con- 
sumer so quickly as the early establishment of a range of 
secondary industries, properly related to the products of the 
country and the needs of the consumer. 

_ In connection with your correspondent’s first end, that of 
increased exports, there is one factor the supreme importance of 
Which is seldom taken into account. I refer to the individual pro- 
ductivity of the African, which is at present very low. Unless it 
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a balanced budget at all costs. The deliberate cut of revenues 
by one-eighth at a time when a balanced budget is still clearly a 
long way off may not reflect any real conversion of Mr IIsley’s 
personal views so much as the extent to which Canada’s fiscal 
policies are now moulded by the secretariat which has been built 
up in the last decade within the Department of Finance and in 
the Bank of Canada. 

Whether the policy is really a courageous application of the 
new fiscal philosophy, conceived on a sufficiently grand scale to 
Stimulate reconversion, slash production costs, and restore incen- 
tives to investment, or whether it is a timid compromise by an 
orthodox Cabinet, is open to question. But on behalf of the 
Government it should be pointed out that Mr IIsley was trying 
to satisfy at least three sets of values and two rather delicate 
political considerations, all at the same time. It is imperative to 
restore incentives to investment and enterprise. It is almost as 
imperative not to fan an already highly inflationary situation by 
encouraging consumer spending at this moment. Already, in the 
hands of Canadian individuals, there is a total of savings of 
$9,500 million; these savings have increased by more than 
$6,500 million since the end of 1938. As Mr Ilsley put it, 
in avoiding the rock on one side, we could be swallowed up in 
the whirlpool on the other. So the tax cuts must stimulate em- 
ployment and raise income without encouraging inflation and 
undue speculation. Then the Minister could not ignore the need 
to achieve a balanced budget at some measurable distance, to 
halt the rising cost of financing the post-war national debt, which 
cost at best will be between three and four times the 1939 level. 
There was widespread political pressure for some relief from 
the personal income tax, which could not be completely ignored. 


Dominion-Provincial Agreements 


Finally, the situation in Canada is complicated by the 
Dominion-Provincial relationship. The tax agreements of 1942, 
under which the Dominion assumed exclusive collection of per- 
sonal and corporation income taxes, will soon expire. If new 
agreements are not reached, the Dominion is committed when 
they: expire to reduce corporation taxes by 10 per cent and to 
make appropriate reductions in personal income tax rates, so as 
to make it feasible for the provinces to re-enter these fields. 
Pending further negotiations, the Dominion Government kept 
the corporation tax at 40 per cent and reduced income tax by 
what it thought to be the politically acceptable minimum, thus 
preserving its own bargaining power for the next Dominion- 
Provincial conference. Mr Ilsley’s promise that the Government 
can and will make substantial cuts in both these taxes after 
making a satisfactory agreement with the provinces is clearly an 
appeal to the taxpayer for support over the heads of the pro- 
vincial governments. 


the Editor 


can be raised to a very much higher level I am afraid that our 
avowed aim of making the African self-supporting at a reasonably 
high standard of living will remain a dream. 

We can improve his physique by better nutrition and by health 
measures and his skill by education. But what are we to do about 
his will to work? It is no exaggeration to say that the success of 
all our plans for his welfare depend ultimately on this. There are 
those who believe that the African is incurably lazy. I am not one 
of them. I believe that the necessary stimuli can be found. But our 
experience of trying to get maximum production of groundnuts, 
palm-kernels and so on during the war proved that it is no simple 
matter to find them. Good prices combined with an ample supply 
of consumer goods fall far short of providing the whole answer. 
Social and political factors are involved, as well as economic. For 
example, the degree of “ African lethargy ” is a good deal higher 
in East than in West Africa. Political reasons may well have a 
good deal to do with this. In any case, it is clear that research into 
methods of increasing African production must not neglect the 
human element, and specific research into the methods of in- 
creasing the will to work is urgently needed.—Yours faithfully, 


B. H. BOURDILLON 
Sandpits, Midhurst, Sussex 


Sir,—Your Accra correspondent’s article under the above 
heading is somewhat misleading. — ; ee 
The West African currency citculation, which is backed by 
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investments in British Government securities, has nearly webled 
since 1939, and balances in the local branches of British banks 
have also increased considerably. At a conservative estimate, 
British West Africa, far from having a debtor position, is a 
creditor of the United Kingdom and other countries to the extent 
of not less than £50,000,000.—Yours faithfully, 


37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3 W. F. BECKER 


Famine in Fertilisers 

Str,—In the article in your issue of October 2oth, you state 
that “the situation in Europe can only be described as 
desperate.” Although it may be serious, I should contest this 
opinion, as far as the German sources of potassic fertilisers are 
concerned. 

The statements in the article are also contradictory; it is 
emphasised, on the one side, that “Germany’s potash industry 
is practically at a standstill,” and, on the other hand, it is men- 
tioned that “ two-thirds of the mines in Germany are in Russian 
hands, and they appear to be undamaged.” 

As for the first statement, I maintain doubts that the propor- 
uionate part of the output of the German potash industry located 
within the Russian zone of occupation is two-thirds. If the lines 
of demarcation between the US and Russian zones have not 
been changed, the tremendous potash mines and refining plants 
near the river Werra, located in Hesse-Nassau, are under the 
control of the US Occupation Authority. Some other mines, 
situated in Hanover and Brunswick, are within the British zone 
of occupation. The Russian share of two-thirds of the total out- 
put of the mines will, therefore, be diminished, and the British 
amd US shares increase accordingly. 

In regard to the question of war damage, a representative of 
the US Foreign Economic Administration reported, after a recent 
trip to Europe, that the greater part of the German potash mines 
are noOt out of operation, and that “ten of the most important 
potash mines have not been damaged seriously, and production 
could be restarted without extensive repairs.” 

The chief difficulties of supplying European agriculture with 
potassic fertilisers depends upon the question of transport. But 
this problem should not offer insuperable impediments. Accord- 
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ing to reports from the occupied territories of Germany, canals 
and rivers have been repaired and cleared of the ruins of bridge: 
and other hindrances. e greater part of these water-ways are 
again navigable. They connect all the areas of potash production 
with the home consumption districts, as well as with the river. 
ports and the ports on the Baltic Sea and the North Sea {o, 
shipment overseas. They were, at all times, the main roads oj 
conveyance for German potassic fertilisers. In this way, there 
should not be insurmountable difficulties in supplying European 
countries—such as Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark 
and Sweden—who are especially short of potassic fertilisers — 
Yours faithfully, P. Fapian 
Middle Farm, Ruyton-XI-Towns, Shropshire 


How Many Trees 


Sir,—It is unfortunate that the writer of “ How Many Trees? ” 
seems neither to have kept himself up to date with the recent 
relevant publications nor to have pursued his study of forestry 
with a proper meed of scientific and economic detachment. — 

The idea expressed by the 1929 Select Commission on Esti- 
mates is hardly relevant, since it is based on the exploded 
theory that the return on capital from tree planting is only 
realised after 60-80 years. This, under modern methcds of 
thinning and marketing, is no longer true. To the west of the 
Pennine Range a cash crop can be taken every three to five 
years from the age of 15 upwards from any well-grown stand 
of timber. The total |return will certainly not be available til! 
the final crop is harvested, but regular cash return there will be 

Surely the first question is, shall we need timber—for roofs 
newsprint, pit-props, celulose, plywood, etc.? Can we afford 
to go on importing 90 per cent of our needs as we did in 1939? 

During the war we were forced back on our own timber re- 
sources to the tune of over 80 per cent, and home tmber 
supplies saved our limited shipping for bringing in food and 
munitions ; we survived, as we did in 1919, by exploitation of 
our reserve of home-grown trees. 

Because before the war low-standard-of-living countries had 
to dump timber on our shores in order to buy the factory pro- 
ducts they could not make, and because we were not geady to 
think in terms of raising either their standard of living or their 
purchasing power for wider ranges of the goods and services 
Great Britain could supply, we allowed the wages of our own 
forest workers to be depressed to the lowest level in the country, 
used our mainly derelict woods for sport, and bought our 
supplies cheaply in a depressed world market. Luckily for us 
the fears generated by Napoleon, and the prosperity of the 
landowner up to 1870. left us a heritage of timber reserves 
just enough to save our bacon (Canadian). But in future 4 
variety of major emergencies or of economic crises may arise 
and throw us back once more on our own resources (beam 
ends). Up to 1938 the French Government subsidised Frenc! 
water-borne pit-props to the British pits, whilst British pit 
props rotted in our woods and coal trucks returned home empty 
to the pits from well-timbered areas because the railways and 
Government refused to concede a special and economic freight 
rate. 

This does not mean that we should advocate immediate 
planting of every acre up to § million, nor should it mean ove!- 
riding the legitimate economic, scientific and social demands. 
In a small island, heavily populated, a proper balance can be 
preserved by common-sense negotiation. In his suggestion of 
this subject your writer shows some horse sense. A further 
reason in favour of his proposal that we should hasten with 
some caution is that we still know too little about our soil and 
climate in relation to tree growth, about the commercial future 
of various new and largely untried species, and about futurt 
market priorities and consumer needs and preferences. Wé 
lack, too, in large measure, trained personnel and appropriatt 
economic reward for one of the most attractive outdoor pr 
fessions in the world. 

During the next three years there is bound to be much tem 
porary labour dislocation. A glance at the Civilian Conserv? 
tion Camp experience under the New Deal in the USA will 
show that forestry camps, where the city unemployed wet 
engaged in tree planting, were one of the soundest of all-round 
investments. There were thereby established thousands of acre 
of selected timber for a country that needs to build in the ne! 
few years not less than 13$ million houses, mainly of wood.— 
Yours faithfully, LEonarpD K. ELMHIRST 

Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon. . 
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THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON 
CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION 





The following pages give a summary of a report to the Combined Production and Resources Board (by a joint 
committee of American, Canadian and British representatives) which examines the impact of the war on civilian 
consumption in the United Kingdom, the United States, and Canada. Its purpose is to provide objective measure- 
ments on a@ basis that affords fair comparisons between countries. The Report rests on the assumptions that 
these facts will contribute to a fuller understanding by each country of the circumstances and accomplishments 
of the others, and that such an understanding is essential to a combmed approach to their common problems. The 
measurements presented—most of them are measurements of the physical volume of goods and services passing 
into the hands of civilian consumers—do not purport to be measurements of consumers’ sacrifices, still less 
measurements of all the sacrifices that the war has entailed. Moreover, since the Report takes little or no account 
of the early months of 1945, and since not all of the returns for 1944 were in when it was written, it is pos- 
sible that, for a few of the consumption measurements, particularly for Canada and the Umited States, the maxi- 
mum effect of the war has not been caught. But it is believed that the picture of consumer purchases presented is 
sufficiently complete to serve the purpose of the Report. 
| 


| I-—Summary of Main Conclusions 


The Report reaches the following main conclusions : — 


(1) In the UK the volume of consumer goods and services 
per head decreased between 15 and 20 per cent from 1938 to 1941, 
and during the following three years remained slightly below the 
1941 level. 

(2) In Canada and the US the volume of consumer purchases 
oer head was 10 to 15 per ceat higher in 1943 and 1944 than in 
1939. Such purchases were at about the same level in 1943 and 
1944 as in 1941. Judged by the evel of employment in Canada 
and the US, 1941 rather than 1939 is more closely comparable 
to 1938 in the UK. 

(3) In 1938 and 1939 the physical volume of consumer pur- 
chases per head was probably between ro and 20 per cent lower in 
the "UK than in the US; the wartime rise in the US and fall in 
the UK materially widened the difference between levels in the 
two countries. 

(4) The war’s impact on consumption in the US and Canada 
came later, and its effects were more gradua! and less severe. 
The war effort absorbed a major fraction of national resources 
first in the UK, nearly a year later in Canada, and a year and 
a-half later in the US. Nan 

(5) In 1 and I war product represented about half the 
edie of a ees tele product both for the UK and for 
Canada. The proportion was abcut 40 per cent in the US. 

(6) The war products of the three countries were to some 
extent complementary. Thus the US contributed munitions some- 
what more than in proportion to the size of its population; the 
UK had a considerably higher proportion of its manpower in the 
armed forces than Canada and the US, thanks partly to contribu- 
tions of food, raw materials, and munitions from them. 

(7) In all three countries, additions to the stock of non-war 
buildings and capital equipment ceased, many capital goods were 
fot replaced as they wore out, and stocks of civilian goods were 
tun down. When peacetime uses of surplus war property are 
taken into account, however, only the UK experienced a net 
reduction in national wealth, and there the reduction was a 
material one. 

(8) An increase in consumer purchases per head in Canada and 
the US, and an appreciable decrease in the level of consumption 
in the UK arose for three main reasons : — 


(a) Total national product could not be expanded as much in 
the UK as in the other two countries ; after 1942 the supply 
of labour imposed an over-all limit on UK production. 
Restrictions on the use of labour for non-war output were 
developed to an extent not attempted in the US and Canada 
even in 1944. 

(b) The UK was very dependent on imports of food and basic 
materials. Shortage of shipping limited the amounts of 


such imports. 


(c) Because the war’s impact on civilian production came 
earlier, and so was longer continued in the UK, stocks 
of consumer goods were depleted earlier there; in Canada 
and the US they were still helping to keep consumer 
purchases above production in 1944. 


(9) The experience of the UK was markedly less favourable 
than that of the US and Canada in almost every category of con- 
sumption. 


(10) In important categories of consumption there were de- 
creases in consumer purchases in the UK and increases in the 
US and Canada. Limited imports and the over-all shortage of 
labour were both important factors in the UK declines. Consump- 
tion of food per head increased in the US and Canada and de- 
clined in the UK. In the UK subsiantial readjustments of diet 
were necessary, but nutrient standards were in general maintained. 
Purchases of civilian clothing, of household soft goods, and of a 
miscellany of commodities, including cosmetics, toys, jewellery, 
stationery, and other paper products increased in the US and 
Canada and decreased in the UK. 


(11) In all three countries some types of consumer purchases 
declined. Reduced supplies of materials for civilian use and the 
conversion to war production sharply curtailed consumer pur- 
chases of cars, radios and of other metal and electrical products. 
Raw material shortages for civilian use curtailed or cut off con- 
sumer purchases of petrol, silk goods and rubber footwear. Such 
curtailments were, in general, severest in the UK. 


(12) In all three countries and particularly in the UK, with- 
drawals of manpower reduced the numbers of doctors and dentists 
in civilian practice, and of domestic servants, and took from the 
schools experienced teachers more rapidly than trained substi- 
tutes could be provided. 


(13) In all three countries special local shortages occurred in 
congested areas. These included not only housing, but also schoois, 
medical care, retail shops, recreation facilities, and other localised 
services. In the UK such shortages were aggravated by enemy 
action and evacuation. 


(14) Some consumer purchases expanded in all three countries, 
because of rising incomes, and of substitution of expenditures to 
balance decreases in competing groups. Thus, railway travel ex- 
panded in the US partly because private motoring was curtailed, 
and consumption of gas and electricity in the UK rose partly 
because solid fuel was scarce. Some increases in consumption, 
¢.g.. amusements and tobacco, involved little diversion of re- 
sources from war production. Lastly, it has not been possible 
in some consumption measurements to separate civilian purchases 
from purchases by servicemen, which for beer, amusements, rail- 
way travel, and communication services were considerably above 
the civilian average. These items overstate the true change in 
civilian consumption, particularly in the UK. 
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‘Il-_The Nature of the War’s Impact 


In all three countries the war effort involved the diversion of 
resources from production of consumer goods and services to war 
purposes. Diversions and restrictions varied in scope and timing 
from country to country, partly owing to differences in mobilisa- 
tion for war, and in part because of facts that antedated the war. 

In considering the war’s impact on civilian consumption in 
each country, four factors are relevant: 

(1) Total national product, including production of munitions, 
consumer goods and industrial equipment ; construction work ; 
and the services rendered by the armed forces, by the service 
trades, by public service undertakings, and by civil government. 

(2) War product in a wide sense, including production of war- 
like stores, war construction, the services of the armed forces, and 
the use of transport and communications for war purposes. 

(3) The value of goods and services received from other 
countries, and the volume of goods and services sent to them. 

(4) The volume of new non-war buildings and equipment, the 
maintenance and repair of existing capital goods, and the extent 
to which a nation is building up or drawing upon its stocks— 
technically, its domestic gross capital formation. 

Consumption equals : —Gross national product ; plus goods and 
services received from abroad ; minus war product ; minus goods 
and services sent abroad (other than those included in war pro- 
duct); minus domestic gross capital formation. These relation- 
ships determine the immediate wartime level of consumption 
in each country. In addition, war may change a country’s wealth, 
through changes in its net external debt, or in its net claims on 
other countries, which will influence its subsequent level of con- 
sumption. 


Total National Product 


Total national product expanded substantially in all three 
countries. Very rough measures of the physical volume of gross 
national product indicate that between 1939 and 1944 there was a 
60 to-70 per cent increase in Canada and the US, and a materially 
smaller percentage increase in the UK, because labour and other 
resources were more fully employed there before the war than in 
the US and Canada. Certain factors peculiar to the UK also 
militated against full efficiency, including air raids and the blatk- 
out, and the UK’s greater dependence on shipping involved a 
greater use of substitute materials than in the other two countries. 
Heightened activity during the war involved increased drafts on 
natural resources, more intensive use of available plant and equip- 
ment, and, in addition, large-scale construction of war plants in 
all three countries. 

But the fuller use of human resources was even more important. 
It took three main forms—(a) virtua! elimination of unemploy- 
ment, (b) recruitment of additional persons into the labour force, 
and (c) increases in work hours. In the US the total number 
of persons employed in industry and the armed services increased 
between June, 1939, and June, 1944, from 43 to 61 millian, or by 
42 per cent. This increase of 18 million represented (a) a normal 
increase of a little over 3} million from the growth of population, 
(b) a reduction of unemployment by 73 millions, and (c) an addi- 
tion of about 7 million persons not previously gainfully occupied. 
In the UK there was no significant increase in the labour force 
as a result of population growth. The total number of persons in 
the armed services or in industrial employment rose by over 
33 million between June, 1939, and June, 1944—from 19.6 to 23.4 
million. This increase resulted from (a) a reduction in unemploy- 


INCREASE IN LABOUR FORCE AND RELATION TO POPULATION 
ANALYSED BY AGE AND SEX GROUPS.” 

















United Kingdom 


United States 








Increase Percentage 
in of oe ™ 
| Labour Labour Force 
Force, = 
1939 | 
to 
yoa3. | (1939 | 1943 
ie MW. hv 
Maies on ee eee 521 93 -0 95 -7 
Females aged 21-64....... j {994 24-1 36-7 
Persons aged 65 and over.. 245 17-2 20-6 














All persons aged 14 and over | 2,775 _ | 49 Fs 61-4 


Noie: The UK figures are for Tune; the US figures are sor April. 





ment by 1} million, and (b) a net addition of 2} million not pre- 
viously in industrial employment. 

The accompanying table shows the extent to which the labour 
force (including unemployed) in different age and sex groups was 
stretched in the UK and rhe US between 1939 and 1943. Most 
of the increase in the UK labour force was represented by women 
aged 21 to 64. 

In Canada the number of persons employed or in the armed 
forces rose by 35 per cent from 3.7 million in 1939 to § million 
in 1944. The additional 1.3 million persons consisted of 600,000 
previously unemployed and 700,000 persons not in the labour 
force before, including the natural increase in the working popula- 
tion. The ratio of the labour force to all persons 14 and over in- 
creased from 52.4 to §7 per cent. 

In the US the wage-earner’s average weekly hours in munitions 
industries increased by 28 per cent from 37.2 in 1939 to 47.5 in 
1943 and 1944. In the UK pre-war average weekly hours in the 
engineering and allied industries were materially higher, 48 for 
men and 44.2 for women in 1938, but in 1943 average weekly 
hours were 54.1 for men and 46.9 for women. Allowing for the 
increasing proportion of women workers, hours per week increased 
by some 9 per cent in these industries. 


War Product 


Production of munitions in the UK increased rapidly between 
1939 and 1942, and until early in 1942 exceeded production in 
the United States or Canada. Munitions were produced in the 
UK in 1944 at more than six times the rate of production in 
September, 1939, and at almost twice the 1941 rate. In the US 
production of munitions was about seven times greater in 1944 
than in 1941. In 1944 Canadian output was seven times greater than 
in 1940 and three times greater than in 1941. 


MUNITIONS PRODUCTION INDEXES 
(1943= 100) 





| United Kingdom United States | Canada 
WN cues. oc leoc ees 37:2 7 143 
ne 54-3 15-1 35-0 
Rs caie a aie lates fe 4-4 56-5 79-6 
Berga. flout a. fit 100 -0 100-0 100 -0 
Re RERg Erie: 97 -4 108 -3 102-9 


Note : The 1944 figure for UK is too low because of changes in the munitions programme 
Thus, it has not been possible to include any allowance for the construction of the twe 
“ Mulberry " harbours. Changes in UK, US and Canadian production are therefore based 

on 1943 


In 1943, the volumes of munitions production in the three 
countries were in the following relations: US nearly 4 to UK 1; 
UK more than 5 to Canada 1. Including exports of foodstuffs tc 
Britain and Russia for Canada, the ratio is roughly UK 4 « 
Canada 1. Canada’s important production of raw materials i: 
largely excluded from figures of munitions output. 


Mobilisation of Manpower 


The labour force producing munitions and other civilian wat 
work in June, 1944, was about one-third of the total in the UK 
and about one-quarter in the US and Canada. In 1944 the 
numbers in the armed forces were approximately in the follow- 
ing ratios: US 2.2 t0 UK 1; UK 6.5 to Canada 1. The total 
populations were in the following proportions: US 2.8 to UK 1; 
UK 4.1 to Canada 1. 

In the UK the armed forces and full-time Civil Defence Ser- 
vices increased from half a million in June, 1939, to 33 million 
in June, 1941, and to 53 million in June, 1944. In the US the 
armed forces increased from less than half a million in June, 
1939, to 13 million in June, 1941, and to nearly 114 million 
June, 1944. in Canada the increase was from 20,000 in 1939 10 
800,000 in 1944. 

MOBILISATION OF MANPOWER FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
(Millions of persons) 
United Kingdom | United States 
“Total | armea |, Fatal | armed | 
Force® | Forces — Forces 








Canada 


Total | an od 
| Armed 


| Forces 
Sia 








SM. ..250sachaccanawoan 210 6 | 518 = 
SRS aint shea ewe as ce 22-7 3-8 54-0 
Bhs so hake oRiawds con 23-5 4-5 56-1 
5 PE honk «CUM n aed + ob 23-8 §-1 60-8 
np VG cide oA wade « Coane 23-5 5-2 62-2 
Armed Forces as percentage of total 
force : %) 
BE a nnned ah +s netehers rad 
case piv eta tiekes satin ah 22 


* Tncluding wemployed. 
By June, 1944, the UK had 55 per cent of its labour force 
in the armed forces or in war production. The corresponding 
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proportion for Canada and the US was 40 per cent. The higher 
degree of mobilisation in the UK was achieved by an earlier and 


greater reduction in the labour force in civilian production than 
in the US and Canada. 


MOBILISATION OF LABOUR FORCE FOR WAR, JUNE. 1944 
(Millions of Persons) 




















| United Kingdom United States Canada 
SCR waimtiansesct. ae: fh Pe TT” CUR 
Civilian war employment..... | 7°38 13-4 1-3 
a cctcantl 13-0 24-9 aaa 
Other employment........... | 10-4 %-3 2-9 
II a sin 56.6553 cbncae 0-1 1-0 0-1 
- Total labour force... . _235°5 62-2 5-1 ies 


Imports and Exports 
Consumption of commodities previously imported for civilian 
use was curtailed, especially in the UK, where pre-war imports 
amounted to about one-sixth of the value of home consumption 
as compared with 3 per cerit in the US. 
IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE RETAINED IN THE UK 
(£ Million at 1935 Prices) 











| Percentage 
1938 1941 | 1942 1943 1944 Decrease 
1938-1944 
Food, drink, and tobacco..... | 364 261 265 283 | (272 25 
Raw materials and articles 1 
‘mainly unmanufactured.... 1% | 122 124 115 120 39 
Articles mainly or wholly manu- 
a” ys ae 166 202* 109 140 130 22 
2 SE 6 dv amen esos 726 585* 498 538 522 29 
Note: Figures exclude manufactured munitions and petroleum ; all raw materials except 
petroleum are included whether or not they are subsequently used in making munitions. 
* Includes munitions. 


Unessemtial items were eliminated, and during 1942 to 1944 
goods received were 25 to 30 per cent below the pre-war level ; 
on a tonnage basis, merchandise imports retained in the UK 
(excluding munitions and petroleum) declined by more than 
55 per cent from pre-war to 1944. Non-war exports also were 
cut sharply, for the UK by about two-thirds, for the US by 
about one-third. 

EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM THE UK 
(£ Million at 1935 Prices) 


1938 1941 | 1992 | 1943 1944 

Food, drink and tobacco..... eee oar Fo ee Pe he ee 
FEAR ae op 2 | 4 Si me oe 
Textiles and a Co) seakas 92 | 63 50 i 4 33 
hinery and vehicles ...... 9@ | ae | a 1 | 2 
acticles..| 142 | om | 599 9 | 8 
All other exports............ 3 1 | Sif 5 T 
Po es was a0 | oe, | Ce 





° Including munitions (other than those shipped to the UK armed forces abroad). 


Domestic Gross Non-war Capital Formation 
The cutting of domestic capital formation through curtailed 
under-maintenance of plant and equipment and 
the depletion of stocks, also cushioned the impact of war on 
consumption. During the early war years, however, a greater 
load was placed on the construction and equipment industries 
for war purposes. Gross mon-war domestic capital formation 
fell in the UK from £825 million in 1939 to £280 million in 
1944; in the US from $12.8 billion to $5.0 billion. In the US 
non-war construction rose from $6.1 million in 1939 to $7.7 

million in 1941, but was cut to $3.3 million in 1943. 

The production of non-war industrial equipment and_ spare 
parts was also sharply curtailed in all three countries. In the 
US preduction of producers’ durable goo.is for non-war uses fell 
from $5.5 billion in 1939 to $4 billion in 1944. In a prosperous 
peacetime year, part of a nation’s total product is devoted to 
expansion of stocks. After 1939 in the UK, and after 1941 in 
Canada and the US, non-war stocks in general declined and 
consumer purchases were at a higher level than output of con- 
sumer goods. In the US, goods worth nearly a billion dollars 
were added to stocks in 1939, but in 1944 withdrawals from 
non-war stocks amounted to $1.6 billion. 


Effects on National Wealth 


When domestic gross capital formation falls below the level 
necessary to maintain a nation’s plant, equipment and stocks, 
its real wealth is reduced. Again, if its exports of goods and 
Services to other countries fall sufficiently in relation to its 
intports, it has to pay for the excess of imports by hquidating 
foreign investments or by borrowing abroad. These expedients 
involve reductions in national wealth (i.¢c., decreases in pro- 
ductive capacity and external purchasing power) which may 
impose limitations on future consumption levels. 
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The national income accounts of the UK and the US for 
1933-39, 1941 and 1944 are shown below :— 
CONSTITUENTS OF NATIONAL INCOMES 
(Valued at Current Prices) 


United Kingdom | 


P United States 
| 1938 1941 1944 1939 1941 1944 
National Cost of: |  (¢ million) —__ mM) Ul == 
We his is sanie 348; 3,668, 4,493 1:3) 17-1; 86°3 
Consumption ..... | 4090} 4340 4752 70-1 82-0 107-3 
Net non-war capital | 
formation at home | 
8-4 9-1 


and abroad...... 251; -—1,049 —833 4-2 
8,412 75-6 107-5 184-5 





Total Nat. Income| 4,689| 6,959 


(%) | (%) | (%) b €%) | (%) |} (%) 


Proportions : 

WR oye ince : 8 53 53 2{° @ | 47 
Consumption ..... 87 62 57 93 | 76 | 58 
Net non-war capital 

formation at home 

and abroad ...... 5 | —15 | —10 | 6 | 8 | 3d 


Total Nat. Income 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 


The UK spent more than its income from 1940 to 1944, livitiZ 
On its capital to the extent of nearly £4,500 million. In both 1940 
and 1941 this depletion amounted to 15 per cent of the current 
national income. International aid by the US and Canada Iater 
reduced the rate of overseas disinvestment, but capital depletion 
continued at the rate of about ro per cent of the national income. 

A sub-division of the net non-war capital formation for the 
two countries is shown below :— 


COST OF NET NON-WAR CAPITAL FORMATION AT HOME AND ABROAD 


United Kingdom United States 


National Income Devoted 
to net additions to 


National Income Devoted 
to net additions to 





Non-war Investment | Non-war Investment 
Structures, | Abroad } Structures, 
- Equipment, | and | Equipment, aad 
and Monetary | and Monetary 
Inventories Gold Stocks Inventories Gold Stocks* 
(¢ million) | (¢ milion) {| (% billion) | = ($ biliton) 
ae ee 321 —70 —16 1-4 
hi 354 — 250 3 1 
ME «ot oes an < cs | — #7 — 796 4-T 146 
Rs WAS. is. «de — 7 } —795 T-1 1-5 
Sa — 162 | —666 | —49 —03 
BES, 3% Si stake \ —194 | — 684 —5°7 —2-2 
WP —178 | —655 -69 ~22 
Total 1938-1944 — 210 | —3916 —4#+1 —. 


“® Including silver. 

In 1940 and 1941 the US added to its capital goods and over- 
seas assets by over $r4} billion. During 1943 and 1944 the US 
depleted its overseas mvestments and gold stocks by about $4} 
billion ; and there was an apparent decrease, discussed below, in 
its stock of domestic wealth. 

It is possible to measure only the foreign part of Canada’s 
capital transactions. Up to December 31, 1944, Canada’s net debt 
to the UK was reduced by $1,500 million, while the net debt to 
the US increased by about $500 million. Overall, the Canadian 
international account showed a credit balance in each year. 

The figures of domestic capital formation given above are 
subject to two important qualifications. First, they exclude 
entirely governmental war expenditures, a considerable part of 
which will have some post-war uses. The peacetime value of 
such property is problematical, but it will offset a substantial part 
of the $22 billion of US capital depletion during 1942-44. Since 
1939 there has probably been a material increase in US wealth. 
Such offsets to capital depletion are probably less substantial for 
the UK. Secondly, net capital formation has been measured after 
allowance only for normal wear and tear, and makes no allow- 
ance for war damage. Air raid damage and shipping losses from 
1940 to 1944 increased the real loss of wealth of the UK by 
one-third more than capital depletion shown above. On balance, 
the failure of the two tables above to take account of war damage 
and of capital formation included in war expenditures involves 
an under-statement of UK and an over-statement of US losses. 

In the international field, UK losses of assets were also the 
most serious. From September, 1939, to the end of 1941 the 
international debit balance of the UK was running at the rate 
of about £800 million per annum, and the UK had to sell over- 
seas assets and to increase its overseas liabilities. These financial 
expedients involved greater difficulties as military programmes 
grew, which were further enlarged by enemy occupation of coun- 
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tries where the UK held assets. In order to prevent them from 
interfering with the combined war effort, Lend-lease and Mutual 


Aid agreements were concluded between the UK and the US 
and Canada. 


Lend-Lease aid from the US to the UK is shown below:— 
UNITED STATES LEND-LEASE AID TO [HE UNITED KINGDOM 





($ billions) 

Se | Total 

Ste. divin < sss seeks ss rs 20 $s | 59 | 86 

See O1 | 05 6 | 14 2-1 

Agricultural products ........ : ae SS ee 1-1 0-9 30 

Indus. materials and equipment | 0-2 | 04 0:7 06 | 2-1 
iden ih sls Me cenggi ain Rh ascepeitemateseiibaaiiee 

ces o9 | 38 | 76 | 84 | 207 


These figures also include aid to the British Empire, but not 
munitions actually exported from the US to the Dominions and 
India. Total Lend-Lease aid to the UK up to the end of 1944 
can be put at something over $20 billion out of a grand total of 
aid to the British Empire of about $25 billion. Aid rendered by 
the UK to the US totalled $3 billion. 

In 1940-42, Canada assisted the UK by paying off, before 
maturity, Canadian securities held in the UK and by an interest 
free loan of $700 million until after the war. In 1942 Canada 
contributed a billion dollars’ worth of war supplies to the UK. 
In 1943 a system of Mutual Aid was established under which 
Canada contributed war supplies without charge to the UK and 
various other United Nations. The value of Mutual Aid proper 
to the UK in the two years ended March 31, 1945, was $1,422 
million. During the same period, munitions, etc., valued at about 
$1,600 million were exchanged for items furnished by the UK 
to Canadian overseas forces. Canada also provided free the capital 
equipment and working capital for UK war contracts in Canada. 
Canada encountered a shortage of US dollar exchange beginning 
im 1940 but did not request Lend-Lease aid from the US. After 
1941, the exchange shortage was somewhat relieved, following 
the Hyde Park Declaration, which provided for increased US 
purchases of materials and munitions from Canada. US exports 
of warlike stores in 1941 amounted to $1 billion, and as a result 
a net external credit of $1.3 billion was acquired. Following the 
International Aid. Programme US war exports for cash fell off, 
but imports continued to increase. 


Consumed Income and Consumer Purchases 
National cost of consumption shown in the national income 


accounts above is related to consumer purchases in the first 


table opposite. 

Reckoned at current prices, “national cost of consumption” 
increased in all three countries, but valued at pre-war prices it 
was certainly lower in the UK in 1944 than in 1938 but higher 
in Canada and the US in 1944 than before the war. 

For. this report, one over-all measurement of the level of con- 


sumption at pre-war prices has been taken, namely, total con- 
sumer purchases. 


IlI—Effects on 


Changing Consumption Levels 


CONSUMER purchases per head in the US and Canada, after allowance 
for increased prices, were materially higher in 1943 and 1944 than 
im 1939. In the UK they were materially below the 1938 level through- 
out the years 1941-44, and were at about the same level in 1944 as 
in 1941. The next table gives figures for the whole field of consumer 
purchases : — 
ALL CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES 
Annual Per Capita Purcnasss 
(Valued substantially at pre-war prices) 





United Kingdom United States Canada 


| (at 1938 UK (at 1939 US (at 1939 
Prices) Prices) Canadian Prices) 

Pre-war (UK 1938; US and | i | $ | et 

Canale 190s. uc. civic ieiex 87-9 508 336 p 
BRR 5 asi s> <.cencnn deans sae 74-4 568 371 p 
SOMES. oc cieaigns actceeess dees 74-1 558 379 p 
See Be re oo Sluk ala ciecaanl 71-7 576 378 p 
BOR, wsinks s andiacne San aaeneinie 73-9 589 p 388 
Change from pre-war to 1941 ..... —15% +12% +11% p 
Change from 194] to 1944 ........ — 1% + 4%? + 5% p 
Change from pre-war to 1944 ..... — 16% +16% p +16% p 


imdeiebe i: 08 oP cde 

In interpreting thes: trends the following points should be borne 
in mind: — 

(1) It seems likely that consumption per head in the UK in 
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NATIONAL COST OF CONSUMPTION & CONSUMER PURCHAS Es 


(Vaiued at Current Prices) 








| | 
| United Kingdom | United States 


——__—___—_ } 












































1938 | 1941 | 1944 | 1939 | 1941 | 1944 
Nat. cost of con-{ | (¢ milhon) Pa ee: Se billion) 
sumption........ 4,090 | 4.340 4,752 | 70-1 | 82-0 | 107-3 
plus :— 
Indirect taxes /ess | | 
subsidies ...... 523 812 | 1,014 94 | 104 | 12:3 
{ } j | 
NE inwens | 4,613 | 5,152 | 5,766 | 79-5 | 92-4 1196 
Govt. non-war ser- | | | 
MRD hiss Si ons ks 456 517 543 | 130 | 11°5 | 108 
Subsistence of 
armed forces .... 17 135 199 0-1 05 | 455 
Consumer purchases | 4,140 | 4,500 | 5,024 | 66°4 | 80-4 | 104:3 
Total.... | 4,613 | 5.152 | 5,766 | 79-5 | 92-4 1196 





CONSUMER PURCHASES VALUED SUBSTANTIALLY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 





United Kingdom United States Canada 
| { 
Total consumer purchases:—- [| ti “‘(‘sélO.CQS#COCQCamadian § 


Pre-war (UK 1938; US and (£ million) ($ billion) million) 
SN BED 0 vcns vscenesssd 4,147 66 -4 3,770 p 
MEd ctehesskeeyecuseeubeers 3,339 74-7 4,140 p 
BG on} cen s6¥0 ancy eves sons 3,244 14-5) 4,350 p 
Total civilian population :— (millions) (millions) (mullions 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US and 
Canada 1959) ......000.50-. 47 +2 130-6 11-2 
| Bae either ara asian 48 1316 11-2 
BOE oe cst ece dees sobsweswecs 439 126 6 11-2 
Consumer purchases per head :— (£) ($) (Canadian $ 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US and 
Camnta SOUOy ok. . cece se ee 87-8 508 -4 335-7 p 
GR cis shdaa add dW ek ceases 74-5 567 -6 371-0 p 
194 ......-.- 02 eo nee e eee | 713°9 588 -5 p 388 -2 p 


p = Preliminary. 


The table above shows that the volume of consumer purchases 
fell by 22 per cent in the UK between 1938 and 1944. Purchases 
in the US in 1944 were 12 per cent above the pre-war level; in 
Canada they were 15 per cent above. The civilian population in 
the UK declined materially ; in the US it fell only slightly ; in 
Canada it was stable. But even on a per head basis, consumption 
in the UK in 1944 was materially below that of 1938, while the 
1943-44 level of consumption in the US and Canada was above 
that of 1939 and about the same as in 1941. By 1944 the UK 
and Canada were each devoting about 50 per cent, and the US 
over 40 per cent, of their total product to war. Yet this involved 


a ae vf consumption in the UK and not in Canada and 
the » 


Consumption 


1938 and 1939 was between 10 and 20 per cent lower than in the 
US. During wartime the difference between the two levels materially 
widened. 

(2) For the US and Canada, 1939 does not afford an entirely satis- 
factory base for comparing wartime consumption. Various changes are 
therefore shown from 1941, which for the US and Canada was more 
comparable to 1938 in the UK. 

(3) In general, changes in value at pre-war prices of consumer 
purchases as defined below arc not an entirely satisfactory measure 
changes in living standards, for two main reasons: (a) In all three 
countries some increases in purchases reflected increased needs 
for work rather than higher living standards, e.g., purchases of work 
clothing and travel to and from work; (b) durable goods were in 
use long after the production of new durable goods had ceased. 

(4) For all countries and all broad classes of consumer goods and 
services valuations of wartime purchases at pre-war prices are subject 
to error and also to reasonable differences of opinion, partly arising 
from extensive deterioration in quality. The table above probably 
overstates consumer purchases, but levels in 1943 and 1944 were 
about the same as in 1941 in Canada and the US and slightly 
lower in the UK. The 1943-44 levels in the UK were probably 


1§-20 per cent below pre-war ; in the US and Canada 10-15 per cent 
above pre-war. 


(§) Differences in consumption levels in different areas within 4 
country have been ignored except in special cases. Nor has it been 
possible to consider whether consumers at different income levels 
fared differently during the war. 
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Changing Patterns 


Wartime conditions affected consumer purchases very differently. 
The next table shows for each country the changes during the war in 
14 main categories of consumption. The percentages shown reflect— 
so far as available data permit—changes in the physical quantities of 
goods and services consumed per head. 


ALL CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN Per Capiia PurcHAsES BY GROUPS 


(Valued as tar as possible at pre-war prices) 





United Kingdom | 























United States Canada 
| | 
1938 to 1939 to | 1941 to | 1939 to | 1941 to 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
% % ‘to 3 % 
a Deed tel 3 5s <2 he aes -ll + 8 + 4 +13 + 6 
B. Alcoholic beverages & tobacco + 8 +33 +19 +24 + 6 
C. Clothing, including footwear. . —-#4 +23 p>) + 9p | +22 + 3 
D. Housing (b).....-....-..... +9 +14 +9 (c) (c) 
E. Fuel and electricity. ........ + 2 +32 +18 +28 +15 
F Household goods (mainly elec- 
trical and metal products) (d) — 82 (e) —23 —5)1 -13 —24 
G. Household goods (other) (d) . —5l +20 p| + 3p) +15 +.3 
H. Other personal effects (d).... -31 +43 p | +18 p (c) 4 
J. Reading matter (d)......... +1 +24 p|+ 7p) +22 +15 
K. Amusements (d@).....4...... +10 +10p| + 6p) +53 +29 
L. Motor vehicles and their 
QpOTOtbs § is 5s 65:0 6 5's oo —95 —52p}| —-61 pp) —52 — 56 
M. Public transportation (d@) .... +13 +87 p| +59 p | +95 +4) 
N. Postal, telephone and tele- 
graph services (d)......... + 8 +33 p\| +17 p (c) (ce) 
P, Miscellaneous services....... —33 | +19 p | + 8p | +11 pe] + 6 pe 
Q. Total Consumption ......... — 16 +16 p | + 4p +16 p 14 5p 


Notr.—In this table and elsewhere in the report, the population base used in computing 
per capita figures is the total civilian population. In groups J, K, M and N the population 
base is total civilian population plus armed forces stationed in the country ; for Group B it 
s civilian population aged 14 and over plus the armed forces stationed in the country. 

p= Preliminary. (a) Including non-alcoholic beverages. Changes shown refer to value 
{consumption rather than purchases. (b) Rents, rates (in the UK) and water charges. 
c) Housing, other personal effects, and communication services are included with miscel- 
laneous services; also some household goods, some amusements, apd the value of room 
and board provided for commercial employees. The per cent change is to 1945. 
\d) Change to 1943 (e) Pre-war year 1935. 


The experience of the UK was markedly less favourable than that 
of the US and Canada. But in alcoholic beverages and tobacco, 
treading matter, amusements, public transport and communication 
services there was a slight rise in the UK and, in general, a somewhat 
greater rise in the US and Canada, even from the 1941 level. 

The outstanding example of curtailed consumer purchases is in 
motor vehicles and their operation. The fall was apparently greatest 
in the UK, where private motoring almost ceased ; but as motoring 
was a much larger item in the pre-war budgets of American and 
Canadian consumers, the wartime reduction represented a bigger pro- 
portionate cut in their total budget than for the UK. Thus in the 
US expenditure per head at 1939 prices dropped from $37.6 in 1939 
to $18.1 in 1943, and the difference, $19.5, was 3.8 per cent of the 
average American’s total expenditure in 1939; in the UK the 1938 
expenditure of £2.4 per head was almost eliminated, but this repre- 
sented only 2.7 per cent of the British total expenditure in 1938. 

Food consumption in the UK, valued at pre-war prices, declined, 
out rose in the US and Canada. Fuel and electricity valued at 
pre-war prices increased slightly in the UK. This rise, however, is 
not indicative of an improvement in heating standards; purchases 
per head measured in terms of thermal units show a decline during 
the war. In the US and Canada there was an increase in residential 
fuel consumption during the war years. Per head expenditure on 
miscellaneous services valued at pre-war prices declined in the UK 
by about one-third during the war. In the US such expenditure 
increased from 1939 to 1943, and in the latter year was a little above 
the 1941 level. 


Food, Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco 


_ Food consumption per head increased in the US and Canada, but 
in the UK there were decreases in various staple foods and substantial 
teadjustments in diet. The level of consumer purchases of alccholic 
beverages in the UK was not greatly changed by the war ; it increased 
materially in the US and Canada. Tobacco consumption increased in 
all three countries. 

Between 1938 and 1944 consumption of food per head declined 
Y II per cent in the UK; in 1944 consumption was 8 per cent 
above 1939 for the US and 13 per cent for Canada. 


FOOD (INCLUDING NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES) 
Annuat Per Catita ConsuMPTION 
(Valued at pre-war prices) 


United Kingdom | United States Canada 
(at 1938 UK (at 1939 US (at 1939 
Prices) Prices) Canadian Prices) 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US and | $ $ 
Canada 1938). g g . a be : oe of 5 108 -90 89 -60 
I). eet edetinc co dbanske 21-0 112-50 95 -60 
ING. dares Weslb bn ds cei dks 21-4 111 -90 96 -80 
TOM. .dsavsisies clings cteihi aes 22°17 117-10 101 -00 
Cha % *, : ’ 
mge from pre-war to 1941...... ~18 + 
Change from 1941 to 1944 ........ +8 +4 +6 
Change from pre-war to 1944... .- —11 +8 +13 


—_——— 
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To permit inter-country comparisons, consumption ~.t food per 
head in each of the three countries has been valued at US pre-war 
prices in the next table. 


INTER-COUNTRY COMPARISONS OF FOOD CONSUMPTION 


Per Capua ConsumPpTiION VaLuep aT US Pre-war Prices 
































United Kingdom | United States | Canada 
1934-38 1935-39 | | 1935-39 
Average 1945 Average 1945 Average 1945 
} | | 
> > .. tice ot 2 
Fresh animn+i products (a) 2.2... . 47 + 44 54 53 60 
Other animai products and other 
SND Ge. Bas bidecSebviecdde ll 14 15 16 9 12 
Other tam heb bc cccncccedss 33 34 41 42 31 31 
Lea 91 | 84 104 112 93 103 


(a) Butter, fluid whole milk, tresh meats, poultry, game, fish and eggs 
(6) Other dairy products, other fats and oils, dried and liquid eggs, and canned meats and fish. 


(c) Includes sugars, syrups, potatoes, pulses, nuts. fruits. vegetables, grain products, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa. 


In the UK alcoholic beverages were not rationed. In the US a 
number of States rationed “hard liquor,’ and throughout Canada 
both “hard liquor” and beer were rationed. Consumption per adult 
(including armed forces stanoned in the country) rose sharply in the 
US and Canada, and in the UK showed no marked change :— 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
ANNUAL er  _apita ConsumER PURCHASES 


(Valued at pre-war prices) 

















United UK United | Canadian Conadin 
Kingdom | Purchases | States | Purchases ( at 1939 
(at 1938 | as%of | (at 1939 | as%o | Canadian 
UK US US us ae 
Prices) Purchases | Prices) | Purchases 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US and £ % 3 3 oe 
Canada 1939) 7-08 80 34-20 a0 19-73 
SOE Coes cos ase 7-72 (a) oa 38 -00 a 24 -03 
WRB ca 7 +44 (a) 70 41 -50 50 23 -69 
Bias ses «04s henigtks ainsii 7 48 (a) ee 47-10 ee 24 “12 
A / 
Change trom pre-war to 1941... +9 “ee +i ae +2 
Change from 1941 to 1944 ..... -3 Ss +24 his (b) 
Change from pre-war to 1944... +6 i +38 | +: | +2 


(a) The figures shown include beer measured by volume. The following figures include 
beer measured by alcoholic content: 1941, £7-17; 1943, £6-63: 1944, £6-65. 
(0) Less than 0-5 of 1 per cent. 


Notr.—Population base: the total adult civilian pepuiation piws armed forces statioried 
in the country. 


Beer consumption in 1944 per adult was: UK, 35} US gallons ; US 
243 US gallons; Canada, 14 US gallons. In the UK the increase 
consumption involved a 1§ per cent lowering of the alcoholic content. 

Tobacco consumption in the UK increased by 12 per cent between 
1938 and 1939. Consumption per head in the US and Canada showed 
sharper increases (about 2§ per cent) from 1939 to 1944:— 


TOBACCO 
ANNUAL Per Capita Consumer PuRCHASES 


(Valued at pre-war prices) 





United UK United 


Kingdom | Purchases | States | Purchases | hog I 
(at 1938 | as %of | (at 1939 | as %of | Canadian 
UK | US US US 


Prices) | Purchases Prices) ‘bebeteomes Prices) 
| 


Pre-war (UK 1938; US and £ % % | $ 
CORRE BEUENs 5 6 eee bp spoons 4-65 80 18 +20 60 } 14-24 
POURS A ESS ie Sls eee esis 5-16 e 20 -50 ot i 15-63 
MOORS. ics Bs edOCkS « BES 5-29 70 24 -00 60 18 -58 
Wt sc a tadededs dtcds- nudes 5-20 ae 22-70 as 18 -07 

% % % 
Change from pre-war to 1941... +11 ike +13 =e +10 
Change from 1941 to 1944 ..... +1 ae +11 +16 
Change from pre-war to 1944... +12 ro +25 | +27 








Norr.—Population base: adult civilian population plus the armed forces stationed in 
the country. 


Before the war the average adult in the UK smoked 5.1 cigarettes 
per day, in Canada 2.3, and in the US 4.7. The 1943 average daily 
consumption figures was in the UK 6.1, in Canada 3.6, and in the US 
6.9. Cigarette shortages occurred from time to time in the UK and 
in the US. 


Clothing and Footwear 


The following three tables show changes in consumption of clothing 
under three heads: men’s and boys’ wear, women’s and children’s 
wear, and footwear. For the first two classes, UK purchases for 1941 
to 1944 were roughly 40 per cent below the 1938 level; during the 
same years the US and Canada figures were consistently above the 
1939 level by about 20 per cent. In footwear, the reduction in the UK 
and the increases in Canada and the US were smaller. 
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MEN’S AND BOYS’ CIVILIAN CLOTHING 
ANNUAL Per Capita ConsumER PURCHASES 
(Valued at pre-war prices) 


aa . 
| United Kingdom | United States Canada 
| (at 1938 UK | (at 1939 US | (at 1939 


Prices) Prices) Canadian Prices) 








Pre-war (U.K. 1938; US. and £ ‘ t $ 
CORI DUNO os sca een ! 6 -00 39 -80 24 84 
BOGE. + sha bac vbvabetberbunetescan 3-74 46-16 29-21 
19435 Raves 3-19 48-74 p 30 -60 
PD + tinsiiniicktnen detain 3-88 49 -00 p 31-49 
o 9 e 
Change from pre-war to 1941 ...... ~ 38 +16 +18 
Change from 1941 to 1944 ........ +4 + 6p + 8 
Change from pre-war to 1944 . woes — 35 em eas +23 PD +2 27 
fp = Preliminary. 


Nore.—Population base : in UK, male civilian population aged 4 and over pius officers 
stationed in the country; for Canada, male civilian population aged 4 and over; for the 
US, male civilian population aged 5 and over. 


WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S CIVILIAN CLOTHING 
Annual Per Capita Consumer PURCHASES 
___ (Valued at pre-war prices) 








United Kingdom _—_ United States Canada 
(at 1938 UK | (at 1939 US (at 1939 
Prices) | Prices) Canadian Prices) 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US andj ££ i ae pS aoe 
Come Bees -weids /ceeueen } 9-44 48-76 38-79 
Us baba, 4 dhe aceite hades en i 5-61 53-12 46-48 
DED bs onde RET aah veck adore 5-24 61-05 p 47 -29 
Bee Sdeen isk kc een vcsuencesen 5-80 61-00 p 47-10 
a) ; 
Change from pre-war to 1941 ...... ‘41 +°9 +20 
Change from 1941 to 1944 ........ 3 +15 p + 1 
Change from pre-war to 1944...... — 39 +25 p a ST. = 
ft. = Preliminary, 
Nors.— tion base: UK and Canada, total female civilian population piws males 


aged up to 3; US, total female civilian population pilus males up to 4. 


Clothes rationing was introduced in the UK in June, 1941, including 
footwear but not hats and minor accessories. In the US rationing 
of leather footwear started in February 1943; footwear has not been 
rationed in Canada; other clothing has not been rationed in either 
country. In the UK the number of workers producing civilian clothes 
and materials for the home market was reduced from over a million 
before the war to about half a million in 1944. The reduced ration 
was maintained in 1944 only by a substantial reduction in stocks. 
The current ration is at the rate of 41 coupons per annum, against 
an estimated pre-war average for adults equivalent to about 100. 

A shift of consumers’ demand towards higher-quality and higher- 
priced merchandise occurred in all three countries. Consequently, 
the figures shown in the two preceding tables probably overstate the 
increase in the physical quantity of clothing purchased. 

In Canada and the US purchases per head of footwear increased 
during the war, but in the UK they were materially reduced :— 


CIVILIAN FOOTWEAR 
Annuat Per Capita Consumer PURCHASES 
(Valued at pre-war prices) * 


| 






Pre-war (UK 1938; ' £ % I 8 $ 
COREE venice saduenae |} 1-55 100 9-34 6-44 
DE bn} denbhc cinyebbwnke eee | 2-39 10-71 * 7-17 
Bik rw iienierpaigeairnmntil 1-20 oe 10 61 6°75 
PNR its ya disogesn upaeseiae 1-21 10 -06 6-94 

% % % 
Change from pre-war to 1941 ... -17 +15 +11 
Change from 1941 to 1944 ..... f — 6 -— 6 | — 3 
Change from pre-war to 1944... | —22 + 8 | +8 





In the UK civilian expenditure per head on housing (rents, rates 
and water charges), valued at pre-war prices, was about 9 per cent 
higher in 1944 than in 1938, owing mainly to the fall in the civilian 
population. In the US, expenditure on the same basis rose about 
14 per cent from 1939 to 1944, and about 9 per cent from 1941 to 
1944. In the US the number of persons per occupied dwelling unit 
decreased materially during the war. Estimates for non-farm dwellings 
in the following table show that the number of persons per dwelling 
(excluding service men in civilian quarters) fell 11 per cent from 1939 
to 1943:— 


ESTIMATED DWELLING UNITS AND PERSONS PER UNIT 





Units Dwelling Unit 





| Number of Occupied Dwelling Civilians per Occupied 
| 


United Kingdom United States (a) | United States (a) 





‘At Jane 30— ee 
BO Wive do vbkiess 12-4 ° 


26-4 
Seat 12-7 27-1 
BO choirs «5 tien 12°8 27-9 
Bees hieve ssecaee 12-5 28 8 
ot ee 12-5 29-8 
oe ee 12-5 4 
BW Oa 0s 2isdecd see 12°5 30-6 








(a) Excluding farmhouses and farm families, 
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On balance the total number of occupied dwellings in the UK i 
1944 Was not appreciably different from the number in 1938 : between 
September, 1939, and mid-1941 the number fell by about 200,00 
Several war factors reduced the quantity of house-room for civilians. 


Destroyed or irreparably damaged by enemy action 


175; 
Damaged, uninhabitable, and awaiting repair ............ ep 
Requisitioned for military use .................c:ecseeeseeeseee 70,000 
Evacuated in SE coastal areas ..............cscceceeeeeeeeeenes 125,000 

—_— 


Total houses withdrawn from residential use up to 
SEI - nlediivrahurssepshpussaeehtbeuncdhseemuensonsssadyeess 450,000 
By the end of 1944 30,000 more houses had been destroyed by 
flying bombs and rockets, and the number of seriously damaged 
uninhabitable houses awaiting repair was estimated at about 100,000. 
From 1939 to mid-1944 only 200,000 new houses were completed— 
about half a single pre-war year’s output. Persons per dwelling uni: 
in the UK decreased from about 37 in 1939 to 3} in 1944, since the 
civilian population declined a little more rapidly than the number of 
houses. The number of families is estimated to have increased by 
about 700,000, which would have called for a normal increase of 
about 6 per cent in the stock of houses. But many of these “ families ” 
€.g., newly married wives of servicemen, did not seek separate accom- 
modation during the war. This temporary easement of the housing 
problem will vanish as demobilisation of the armed forces progresses 
In the UK the quality of living accommodation deteriorated con- 
siderably. Houses vacated for demolition under slum clearance schemes 
in 1939 were reoccupied, and others earmarked for demolition but 
not actually vacated are still standing. In addition to demolished 
houses, 34 million houses of the total of 13 million suffered damage 
but remained habitable with temporary repairs. Moreover, main- 
tenance and repair work was below the pre-war level; since 1939 
some two-thirds of the maintenance work accruing has not been 
carried out. In the US possibly a quarter of normal repair work, 
according to pre-war standards, went undone during 1943 and 1944. 


Fuel and Electricity 


In the US and Canada civilian purchases of fuel and electricity for 
residential use and space heating increased substantially between 1939 
and 1944 ; in the UK there was little change. 


FUEL AND ELECTRICITY 
Annuat Per Capita Consumer Purcuases Por ResrpentTiat Use 
(Valued at pre-war prices) 












United Kingdom | United States 
(at 1938 UK (at 1939 US 
Prices) Prices 


Pre-war year (UK 1938; US and | 
Canada 1939) 


eee ee eee ee 


Teal Raper pl cette : : 

StEEia Siiccolilethtininteninted dke @ccpamniaes *S 

Change from pre-war to 1941 ...... 8 

Chante from 4941 t 1944 pela cia he + 

Change from pre-war to 1944 ...... +2 + ae 
The only fuels to show a decrease per head in the US between 


1939 and 1944 were fuel oil and coke. Per head consumption of 
coal in the US increased by 25 per cent from 1939 to 1944. Over the 
same period coal and coke consumption in Canada ro: 
the UK purchases of coal per head for residential uses fell by 15 pet 
cent between 1938 and 1944. In all three countries consumption of gas 
and electricity rose, y in continuation of pre-war trends, and 
despite shortages of new electrical appliances in the UK, demand was 
increased by wartime convenience as well as by the shortage of coal. 


Household Goods 


Household goods include furniture, floor coverings, kitchen utensils, 
electrical appliances, radios, and bedding, as well as soap, matches, and 
Total consumer purchases of household s dropped in the UK 
from 1938 to 1944 by nearly 60 per cent. table below overstates 
the 1943 level in the US, which was slightly above 1939 but materially 
below 1941. Canadian figures show a steady increase up to 1942 
a slight fall in 1943 :— 


5 
3 
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HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Annvuat Per Capita Consumer PURCHASES 
(Adjusted to approximately a pre-war price basis) 











United Kingdom United States Canada* 
(at 1938 UK (at 1939 US (at 1939 . 
_ Prices) Prices) | Canadian Prices) 





less durable goods. 
t Incomplete data indicate a level slightly below 1943. 
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Supplies of durable good, were more restricted than non-durable 
in all three countries, because they compete most closely with war 
production and their lives can be stretched. From 1938 to 1943 
purchases of durable goods per head (line K in the next table) 
declined by 75 per cent in the UK. In the US there was a slight 
yncrease from 1939 to 1943 and a decrease of at least 15 per cent 
from 1941 to 1943. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN Per Capita ConsumER PuRCHASES 
(Adjusted to approximately a pre-war price basis) 


; 
United | United States p | Canada 
































| Kingdom) ———_-————_ 
} il 
| reyes | 1939t0 | 1941t0 | 1939 to 
| 1943 1943 1943 
A. More durable goods : a uo % % pa 
B. Heating, cooking, and other appliances | —90 —40 —60 D.a. 
C. Radio sets, records, other musical in- | 
NGS Fo oc Ce dba ake vebe sac —75 0 —»0 —3»0 
D. Groups B and C together ............ | — 80 | -—-25 | -50 ; na 
ee ieee te: —80 +20 -10 | +5 
F. Furnishings and household soft goods. . . —60 +25 —15 | 
G. Floor coverings ............ecccecees —90 +25 +10 } +? 
H. Pottery and glassware ............... — 50 
J. Cutlery, kitchen utensils, hardware, etc. —75 \} +25 wf ae. 
K. All more durable goods .............. -—75 | +10 —15 +10 
L: Less durable goods : 
M. Lighting supplies.................... +55 +45 — 5 N.a. 
N. Cleaning and polishing preparations. . . —10 +30 +10 B.a. 
MRS eee +. oes ecas eniess case — 30 as as as 
. Other commodities. .1 22212222222 252: faa +35 +10 na. 
All less durable goods................ —10 {| +35 +10 D.a. 
S._ All household goods ................. | —s7 | +16 i 1 ae 





p = All US figures are preliminary. 


| 

In all three countries styles were simplified, critical materials limited 
or forbidden and patterns reduced, particularly for metal goods. 

Soap rationing started at the beginning of 1942 in the UK, and 
reduced consumption by abovt 20 per cent. Purchases of flashlamps, 
etc., made necessary by the black-out, increased by §5 per cent (see 
line M in the preceding table). Civilian supplies of matches declined 
as a result of reduced imports. 


Other Personal Effects 


In the UK purchases of these goods—which include stationery, 
jewellery, cosmetics, drugs, luggage, sports goods, etc.—fell by nearly 
40 per cent between 1938 and either 1943 or 1944. For the US, on 
the other hand, the table below shows a continuous rise’ from 1939 
to 1943; this may be overstated owing to quality deterioration :— 


OTHER PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Annuat Per Capita ConsumMER PURCHASES 
(Adjusted to approximately a pre-war price basis) 








United Kingdom | United States 
| (At 1938 UK Prices) | (At 1939 US Prices) 





ae f $ 

wat year (UK 1938; US 1939)........ a 
eo: 8 Rp ee . . 

RRR Coe ee 2-19 | 24-35 p 

BO 555 ce ce Eh Sila manen +0000 ervee 2-23 Nua. 

5.55) shea BL vans k, - 

Change from pre-war to 1941 ....-..++-006. —27 +21 

Change from 1941 SS Seer —12 +18 

Change from pre-war to 1943 ......- vere eee | +438 pp 


A large number of commodities are included under other personal 
effects. An indication of the various changes in purchases follows: — 
OTHER PERSONAL EFFECTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ANNUAL Per Capita CONSUMER PuRCHASES 

(Adjusted to approximately a pre-war price basis) 





United Kingdom United States p 





1935 to 1943 | 1939 to 1943 1941 to 1943 





Tt x 








"0 

Stationery and writing equipment —40 +30 0 

ewellery, clocks and watches..... —90 +25 +10 
— articles and es 7 +3 + 

medici and optical + 

Luggage oe ao ~ ete ont — 80 +70 +40 
Sports requisites, toys, games, 

Photographic goods eee eee eeene = 80 } + 5 Cia 19 
Miscellaneous. .........0+++s008 —65 cf 

ois. ds —33* | +4 | +18 





All US figures for 1943 are preliminary. 
ip hp from the 1938 level was 37 per cent; the comparison 
is made with 1935 because figures for sub-groups are not available later. 


In the UK every group except “drugs, medicines and optical 
goods” shows a reduction between 1935 and 1943. In several classes 
of durable and non-essential goods the decreases amount to 80 per 


cent or more. In the US, on the other hand, every group apparently 
tose between 1939 and 1943; allowing for some over-statement 
1943 levels, the increases range tc perhaps 60 or 70 per cent. 
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Amusements and Reading Matter 


Patronage of cinemas and other amusements increased in all three 
countries, markedly in Canada. The volume of reading matter pur- 
chased increased substantially in Canada and the US. Little change 
occurred in the average number of books, papers, and magazines 
purchased by the British public. 


Expenditures per head on amusements in the UK showed little 
change from 1938 to 1941 but rose 1§ per cent from 1941 to 1944. 
The S showed a gradual increase from 1939 to 1943 of 10 per cent. 
During the same four years cinema admissions per head in Canada 
increased 50 per cent. 


AMUSEMENTS 
AnnuaL Per Capita Consumer ExpenpituRe 
{Adjusted to approximately a pre-war price basis) 











United Kingdom | United States Canada 
{at 1938 UK (at 1939 US (at 1939 
| Prices) Prices) Canadiam Prices) 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US = and } £ $ $ 
fa Sa ee ree 1-43 7-65 3-36 
RAED ahead knows Sdn abs x ladon 1-37 7-99 3-98 
Mc cphcuess oa htecseubeae odncs 1-58 8-43 p 5-15 
Pre disicns cdeneoe Cheeses 1-60 n.a. n.a. 
% % % 
Change from pre-war to 1941 ...... — 4 + 4 +18 
Change from 1941 to 1943 .....006 +35 + ap +29 
Change from pre-war to 1943 ...... +10 +10 > +53 


p = Preliminary. 
Notr.—Population base.- total civilian population plus armed forces stationed in the 
country 


Expenditure on reading matter increased by 20-25 per cent between 
1998. pot 1943 in the US and Canada, and showed little change in 
the la 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
Awnnuat Per Capita Consumer PuRCHASES 
(Valued at pre-war prices) 


= 
| United Kingdom| United States Canada 





(At 1938 UK (At 1939 US (At 1939 
Prices) | Prices) Canadian Prices) 
' 

Pre-war (UK 1938; US and By 

Gamada 1939)........... 2... 1-31 5-80 3-70 
Ms cd oes cle ds «in acvanek 1-22 6-70 3-90 
els east honcho lens 1-33 7-20 4-50 
eset eee cee 1-33 Da. Da. 

% | % % 

Change from pre-war to 1941 ....... —7 +16 +5 
Change from 1941 to 1943... 1... +9 | +7 415 
Change from pre-war to 1943 ...... +2 +24 +22 





Notr.—Population base: total civilian population piws armed forces stationed in the 
country. 


The paper used in the average US and Canada book or magazine 
fell by about a quarter between 1939 and 1944. UK book publishers 
were allocated only 43 per cent of their pre-war supplies of paper. 
By 1944 the average British newspaper was about one-sixth the size 
of the average American newspaper, and newsprint used per copy fell 
by 83 per cent between 1938 and 1944. 


Transportation and Communications 


Purchases of motor vehicles by private individuals were reduced to 
negligible proportions, and there was a substantial curtailment of 
private vehicle operation : — 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND THEIR OPERATION 
AnnuaL Per Capita ConsuMER EXPENDITURE 
(Valued at pre-war prices) 








j | 
| United Kingdom | United States | Canada 
(At 1938 UK (At 1939 US | (At 1939 
Prices) Prices) | Canadian Prices) 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US and | £ $ 
ee ee | 2-42 37 -60 26 -40 
Ric den han ee cere ane teeean | 0-50 46 -60 28 -50 
i an et ible Aa 0-13 18-10 » 12 -80 
WO TR. at Be 0-13 18-00 p 12 -55 
% % % 
Change from pre-war to 1941 ...... —79 +24 | + 8 
Change from 1941 to 1944 ........ —74 -—sip | — 56 
Change from pre-war to 1944 ...... — 95 —~RBP | —i2 


p = Preliminary. 

Motoring curtailments were sharpest in the UK, where expenditure 
on vehicles and running expenses amaunted in 1944 to only 5 per 
cent of the pre-war level compared with 50 per cent in the US and 
Canada. In the UK consumer purchases of petrol per head in 1944 
were less than 2 per cent of the pre-war level. 


In the US and Canada petrol was rationed, purchases for private 
cars in 1944 being 60 to 70 per cent of the 1939 and $0 to 60 per 
cent of the 1941 level. A substantial part of this petrol was for 
travelling to and from work. 


In all three countries travel in public vehicles increased during the 
war, Owing partly to increased travel to work and by servicemen on 
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leave. In the UK the rise was only 13 per cent between 1938 and 
1944—in both the US and Canada travel expenditure nearly doubled 


between 1939 and 1943, owing largely to enforced substitution of 


public transport for privately owned cars. 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Annuat /’er Capifa Constmer EXPENDITURE 


{Valued at pre-war cates) 








Pre-war (UK 1938; US and £ $ $ 
Canada 1939). . vs cemene 5-37 10 -50 10-57 
1941... : 3-00 12-30 14 -62 
1945. 3-80 19 -60 p 20 -58 
BOOS. ceidocn oanecdeoeuuaeserees 3-80 na. na. 
% % % E 
Change from pre-war to 1941 ...... | -il +17 +38 
hange from 1941 to 1943 ......-- +27 +59 pP +41 
hange from pre-war to 1948 .. vel Chay +13 +87 p +95 


= Preliminary. 


Norse.—Population base: total civilian population pixs the armed forces stationed in 
ountry 


The average load carried by British and US trains more than 
doubled between 1938 and 1943. 


Communication services to civilian consumers increased materially 
in all three countries and sharply in the US and Canada. 


POSTAL SERVICES 
Annvuat Per Capitia Consumer EXPENDITURE 


(Valued at pre-war rates) 





United Kingdom United States 
(At 1938 UK Rates) (At 1939 US Rates) 


} 








$ 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US — amas casnhes 0-38 1-12 
DORE... nc bd cabadewisadnv h cenetausnnuneae 0-s1 1-32 
1943. . 0-39 161) 
BONS. ov wkwetsewees wosnerenetesvaunbaene 6: 2 Da. 
o @ 
tee from pre-war to 1941.1... ee eee —18 +18 
( —- from 1941 9 EDEE; . sekciscee oe +26 +22) 
Chane from pre-war to 1943 . Li nspdbiegen ee + 3 +44» 


or 


= Preliminary 


ovasedinpeneibn base: total civilian population plus the armed forces stationed in 
wintry. 
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Ia the UK use of telephone and telegiaph services was 17. per 
cent higher ia 1943 than pre-war. It was 31 per cent higher ia the 
US in 1943 than in 1939. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVICES 


AnnuaL Per Capita Consumer EXPENDITURE 
__{Vatued at pre-war rates) 











United Kingdom United States 
{At 1936 UK Rates) | (At 1939 US Rates, 
. 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US 1959) ........... » 0-24 4-17 
Te a TN Ear tie palin a wenn ae & edhe 0 -24 4-71 
SN caisuikcs aos 240 se 6 6 eas ee Gen e 0-28 5-45 
BOG i sacwisews en ccvves sv ecouerec tween os 0-30 | na 
/0 9 
Change from pre-war to 1941 2. 2... 2200+ . +13 
Change from 1941 to 1943.. Piha Seip Be +17 | +16 
Change from pre-war to 1943 — Be ee ee +17 +31 


f = Prelmninary. 
Note.—Population base: total civilian population plus armed forces statioucd in tix 
country. 
Miscellaneous Services 


This area of consumption includes health care and burial expenses, 
insurance costs, domestic servants, laundry and dry cleaning, privaic 
schooling, barber shops and beauty parlours, and the service cost in 
conmection with restaurant meals. 

Ia spite of imperfections in the measurements, a material rise in 
the US ard a substantial decline in the UK consumption levels seem 
clear: — 

MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
Anxxvat Per Capite Consumer Exrenptrure 
{Adjusted to approximately a pre-war price basis) 


United Kingdom United States 

SEN ee ae oy oe 
Pre-war (UK 1938; US 1939) ............ 9% | 88 -76 
| BEE ee Sane ee eres 8-05 97 -% 
Mees cc tct tue vast vente con <eibort ake | 6% 105 -96 
1904... . 258 Jide tbwleBds USS Le doaUeeses | 645 aa 

i % 
Change from pre-war lo 1941 .........2645+ Ap +19 
Change from 1941 to 1948. ...........2006. ~16 + &e 
Changs from forqar to EBES ..--.--.--.~-- aM +19» 


? = Preliminary. 
Domestic service declined by nearly 20 per cent in the US and 


Canada from 1939 to 1944 5 in the UK the reduction was as much 
as two-thirds. 





KINGSTON 


factory-made 


PERMANENT HOMES 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF TARRAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 





Kingsten Building Industries, Ltd., a subsidiary of Tarran 
indalasdan. 4 dlighamaiersapgnestohabe aiiuagaiaeegner tnade 
permanent homes and production is about te begin. The Company 
at present operates factories at Hull, Thorpe, Middlesbrough and 
Bellshill, Glasgow, and it proposes to acquire or erect a further 
seven factories in carefully chosen districts dividing the country 
into regions. This makes possible the full utilisation of local 
labour and minimises transport difficulties. 

The Kingston methed of construction provides for the complete 
manufacture of houses, flats and other buildings with a life of at 
least 60 years. It is not tied to any one material and it offers a 
diversity of finishes im the outer skim in order that the buildings may 
be in keeping with varying local traditions and landscapes. 

Interior equipment is efficient and comprehensive and great 
care has been given to the planning of the kitchen and bathroom. 
Every home will have constant het water and an open fire in the 
living room. 

Using the Kingston method of constraction, a complete heuse 
tan be erected on site within twe days. 


PANEL OF 
TECHNICAL EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


@ Elizabcth Denby, Hon. A.R1.B.A.. Director of Honsing. 
@ A. Kershew, AMAL #., M. ina. W. Technicd Director. 
@ J. K. Winser, Materials. @ Devid Booth, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
@ 0. W. Roskill, Industrial Consultant. 


@ Thomas Sharp, L-R.1I.B.4., eet ek Tewn Planning Institute, 
= 


@ Clough Williams-Eilis, F.R1.B.A.. M.T.P.1., Landscape Architecture. 
Lecal Authorities desiring further information should write to : 
Kiegsvon Buitdmg tadustries, Ltd. subsidiary of Tarran industries, Led 
Head Office : 32. Duke Street, St James, S.W.t Telephone: Whitehall 032! 





STANDARDISATION 


Made in three sizes, with 6’, Smith Sectric “Dethi” 

or 12” dial, there could be “a Clock illustrated above. 

better clock to standardise in The “ Delhi” plugs in to Green- 
large and small offices, sho wich time and Fa Ao winding or 
factories or workrooms, than t regulating. Enquiries are invited. 





lesued by: SMITH'S ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, .W4 
Scientrfic 3.C.M. of 
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The Anatomy of Gilt-Edged 


WO recent articles in The Economist on cheap capital and 

cheaper money have surveyed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s policy towards lower interest rates. They demon- 
strated his immediate success in the surgica! dissection of short- 
erm money rates, which have been cut to a half per cent basis. 
But when they came to relate this skilful operation to the long- 
term needs of the Government and of industry, rather qualified 
conclusions emerged. It was argued that the gulf between 
short and long-term rates was such that the Treasury might 
find it more difficult to enforce its will upon the latter, and 
that any attempt to do so at the expense of interfering with the 
free flow of savings to industry by rigid control of the capital 
market, would be to the lasting detriment of British industry, 
even though it meant complete triumph for the cheap-money 
policy. This conclusion has admittedly not restrained the 
enward march of 2} per cent Consols towards the lodestar of 
par—they reached 92% on Wednesday. Yet this very rise has only 
drawn increased attention to the plain fact that the gilt-edged 
market is owt of joint; Mr Dalton, if he is te succeed in 
driving down all interest rates, from shortest to longest, and in 
restoring some semblance of balance between them, will have 
to play a triple role—surgeon. physician and bonesetter. 

It is the simple purpose of this articie to examine the anatomy 
of gilt-edged. The facts are presented in the accompanying 
table, which sets out British Government stocks roughly in order 
of their fixed or presumptive redemption dates. The table thus 
ranges from the ultra short-dated stocks to the so-called ‘rre- 
deemable issues at the other extreme. It shows the dates and 
conditions of redemption, the amount of each stock now out- 
standing, the course of prices (from the advent of cheap money, 


rr no omen ~~ 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


to the Labour victory at the polls, and Mr Dalton’s cheaper 
money proclamation in the middle of September) and the yields 
to redemption, before and after allowing for tax at the new 
standard rate of 9s. in the £. It represents the whole field in 
which Mr Dalton can operate. 

The measure of his problem can be illustrated by a few basic 
facts from British wartime finance. In March, 1939, the out- 
standing debt totalled £8,301 million, of which float- 
ing debt represented {920 million; six years later the 
outstanding debt had reached £22,541 million, and floating 
debt {£6,116 million. Since September, 1939, the total amount 
of new gilt-edged stocks and bonds introduced to the market 
by prospectus or tap issues, or sold through the Post Office, 
or allotted to the National Debt Commissioners, has almost 
reached £7,750 million. The most interesting feature of this 
mass of new debt, from the Stock Exchange viewpoint, is the 
technique of the tap loan. Since the first tap was opened in 
June, 1940, for 25 per cent National War Bonds, 1945-47, there 
have been eleven separate issues, of which two—2+ per cent 
National War Bonds, 1954-56, and 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 
1965-75 “B”—are now open. So far these tap issues have 
produced {5,850 million, and they have done so on increasingly 
favourable terms for the Exchequer. The first 2} per cent 
War Bonds were offered with a maximum life of 7 years and 
a minimum of § ; the current issue extends to 9-11 years. Simi- 
larly, the first 3 per cent Savings Bonds, offered at the begin- 
ning of 1941, had a minimum life of 144 and a maximum life 
of 24} years ; the present issue of 1965-75 “ B” bonds extends 
these dates roundly to 20 and 30 years. 

The table below (which is based, with due acknowledgment. 

















| Prices fwithout adjustment for interest) > Yiekls 
er cent 
pees Bc, 0 
. Amount 
Redemption Issue Price, Date 1933-44 a 
Stock ; Quotes and Method j : july Sept. Oct. 
Date and Notice mn.) and Methoc = | ~| cad, 27 14, 31 Gross Net 
| | High | Low | | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
ieee a Needed we a peer bape rer pete 
| | ‘rors | 101f | 1003 100% | $44)4454 
* N Ja f 5-47; 3 mos. .. 444 | 100; Fap, Tune-Mec., "40 .......-...- | 102 Ra | Wa | | 9 i 1 3 
te adi Date eess | Ape Ts: Teves ; eanle 60 | 998 SION Ls... 55 0ks%aess | 102% | 9148 | 101k | 101 | JOR | 2805 28 % I 31k 
igs of net less than 20 | | | | 
per cent. of issue. | 23 S&S O13 MW 
4% Nat. War Bonds... | Ang. 15, 1946-48; Smos..} 433 | 100; Tap, Jam-Aug., “41 ...----.--. W2ja  WRa} 10 | Wii 1013 | 100} { ¢ oli ss 
4%, Conversion .....-. | Oct. 1, 1944-49; 3mos... | 207 | $2}-949; Mar.-Sept., 35............ } 1038 | SD fF ROLE | BOMy | ROLE |: 00H |B Pal a Pe 
3% Conversion ........ | Marels, 1948-53; 3 mos. .. 342 | Wh; Nov, 1952 ..-.-..- 0 seve eee, ) 207% } 9 | St | WOkad | 1028 | 1014 14235116 2 8 2%» 
12% Exchequer Bonds.. | Feb. 15, 1950 ........... 327 | 100; Tap, Nov. "44-Jume, 45......- fo -- f +. | MO | 300h | 2004 | 100 1M ik} O18 2 
. ; | "100; ” '41-Nov., "42 | rolge | 99f¢ | 100fxd/ 201 | 1013 | 101K {2 MM 1 O bd 
23% Nat. War Bonds... | Aug. 1, 1949-51; 3mos... | 714 100; Tap, Oct., "41-Nov., 42........ i ge | fe ; i 6 6b 1 2 10b 
34%, War Loan ........ | From Dec, 1, 1952; 3 mos. 1,911 | Exchanged for 5% War Loan in 1932 | 110} | 86 | 1044 | 104 | 104) | 1055 xd : * of ; = 
24°, Nat. War Bonds... | March 1, 1951-53; 3mos.. | 522 100; Tap, Dee. 42-Aug., 43 ....... | 101 Re | 98he | 1003 | 100}24 | 100 | 100% 3 a i 2 
Se a ‘] 211 34 7 10d 
24% Nat. War Bonds... | March 1, 1952-54; 3 mos.. | 807 100; Tap, Sept., °43-Now., '44....... = -+ | 100) 100}xd 100} or 2 1 0b i 7 10d 
“oN y -56 ; 3 293 100; Tap, from June, °45, stillopen.. | os i. | ‘ =a i . | bs 210 0 7 6 
ah Nat. War Bonds... | Aug. 15, 194 es > Pose. | 401. | Issued 1926-1932 ; last issue March, ’32 | 120° | 98 | 120xa | 110 | 320) | 10g | 219 24 | 4 1d 
‘e ee ee ee oe ’ ’ im exch for 44% Treasury Bends } i 
at 107 i 
ST: 3mos.. ) @Bh> Nev. 1956 ..............0..5 0B Re | Tt | 301; = «10 OC zat {2OlE | 223 206, 2 8 2% 
Te nees. eee eae ul i re — . oF | = une, 1938 ; later issues to National, LO3§A 91 | 1014 102} 102 | 102% ' 216 106 1 9 46 
a ge Rene Taste er \ | "tach te, 103% | 98 | 102 103, 2xd 02h, 216 SH 1 9 
‘ : | . oe i 100 ; Bite. TOAD oie §. «sob eOe i vs v i ; j | 
$8 aE Lea « syns rns Oct. 15, 1956-595 S moms be bao. june, 3919 and later conversions | dary | ge) | my sf re «| Meg frist | 217 et 2 4 ae 
De een From Ape. 1, 1962; 3mos. | 139 | Bssmed 1925; last price £76 65 ....... | 1134 # pee ees a i hee i a 
ie eee ORES ad . ce fe Ts Bernas kot. cgnbel cone i \ 4 aX i 7 . 
aCe ae ere t Se eae ib Wee. } pod } = June, 1919, and hater conversions 119% | 100 113) SC} « WSxd | 133} 1st | : ‘ si ; A : 
3% Savings Bonds ..... ) Aug. 15, 195565; 3mos..{ TES 160; Tap, Jan. 41-Apr., '42........ 101 A S42) Hh | 1 | OK {? 19 0 112 % 
3% Funding | Apr. 25, 1959-69; 3mosi | 365 | 98; April, 1934......... GnSi pee 87 «| 100; OR; 100ixd | 00} | 219 Ld 
3% Savings Bonds ..... | Sept 1, 1960-70; 3mos... | 978 100; Tap, May, '42-Aug., “4 sa kB ce os 100} 1004 xd | i 100f" 2 % pot i . as 
3% Savings Bonds... .. | Aue. 1, 1965-75; 3mos.. |} 362 100; Tap, Aug, '44-Ang, 45....... en ne | 
_ Semen — “Be i ros i. 16-15, 3 mos. 199 100; Tap, from Aug., '45, stil open... ae = be gli Boast = i 3 a . 1i3 0 
23° Consols At any time .........0-6+ 276 «|. Issued 1888 in exchange for 3% annui- | 942 61 81h | 8 | C8 | 3 m I 9 Sm 
e SOTS 2. cep tacces | ties (interest at 22% until 1903.) } | f 
| Last issue 1902 at 93}. } | | 
; ' - t t 92 | STH | 3S 1 Sm 1:13 Om 
3%, Loca Loans ....... I mo. notiee .......66608 430 | Last public issue, 1922 at 57....-.-.. 98} | 13 4; 8 2 it - 
a ; irs. Teea » 943-44, 1952 g 1936-44. hk 1938-44. 
+ A? 3 1-44; 6 to later date. ¢ lmputed jife, 2 yrs. | me 4 To earkest date eis 9 f to 
; ie Pe Tmt’ Iie i" a Effective Sinking fund, 1946, 1-783%. k 1942-44, {Sinking fund, 1°4. we Flat yield. 
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on the calculations of a leading firm of brokers) shows how 
these tap loans fit into place in the structure of “ shorts,” “ mid- 
dies ” and “ longs.” It is commonly said that this was a 3 per 
cent war ; in fact it was appreciably cheaper. By a combination 
of suitable monetary policy and of the selection and timing of 
tap issues, some {£3,273 million of the relatively short 23 per 
cent National War Bonds have been issued, and only £2,251 
million of the 3 per cent Savings Bonds. The bias even in the 
creation of funded debt has favoured the “ shorts ” against the 
“longs ’—and the maximum life of the latter is no more than 
30 years. The position to-day is the precise antithesis of that 
which prevailed after the first world war, when rates were 
around 5 per cent for loans with a prospective maximum life 
of 30 years, and 3 per cent Local Loans had to be placed at 57. 

An obvious frontier between “shorts” and “ middles ” is 
marked by 33 per cent War Loan, which is optionally callable 
on or after December 1, 1952. Before that date is reached, three 
issues of 2} per cent National War Bonds will have to be 
redeemed, the first of which, 1945-47, is callable at three months’ 
notice at any time. The 1946-48 National War Bonds, 2}.per 
cent National Defence and 23 per cent Conversion 1944-49 are 
also within—or virtually within—the same redemption zone. 
A substantial part of these issues is in money market or institu- 
tional hands, and the task of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in refunding them on a 2 per cent basis for, say, a five-year 
term, should present no special difficulty. The market’s antici- 
pation that he will do so is reflected in the relatively severe 
falls in prices in this group—and, indeed, in bonds of rather 
longer life, like the 1951-53 and 1952-54 issues—since Mr Dalton 
first outlined his cheap money policy. Although such falls may 
well have affected the bond profits of the discount houses, they 
are the inevitable market reaction to the probability of redemp- 
tion at earlier rather than later dates. 

This group, then, may be regarded as the Chancellor’s first 
priority. But an even bigger target, only seven years distant, 
is the re-conversion of 33 per cent War Loan—one of the least 
satisfactory stocks for the general investor, in view of its one- 
way option. There can be no doubt that Mr Dalton will prepare 
the way for himself—or his successor—to refund this, the 
largest issue in the entire list, to at least a 3 per cent basis. His 
low interest policy must be regarded as an advance indication 
of such an intention. For the general investor the moral should 
be obvious: 34 per cent War Loan will move progressively 
(if the Chancellor has his way) into the realm of the “ shorts.” 
Therefore, to hold the stock from now until 19§2 will involve 
the amortisation of its present premium, at a gross cost of 
gs. 4d. per cent per annum. This eventuality is reflected in the 
present net redemption yield of {£1 7s. 8d. per cent; 3 per 
cent Savings Bonds, 1955-65, offer a very similar gross yield 
£2 19s. to final redemption), but the net yield is substantially 
higher ({1 11s. 9d. per cent). 

Anomalies such as this could be multiplied in the present 
state of the gilt-edged market. Yet the amount of switching 
which is now going on appears to be fairly small. The 
“ shorts” and some of the “ middles” have reacted owing to 
precautionary selling, but if the funds are being reinvested the 


Steel 


HE British Iron and Steel Federation has published a full- 
scale quantitative record of the experience of the steel 
industry during the war. At present interest is focused on the 
future rather than on the immediate past of the industry, especi- 
ally as it is included in the list of industries that the Labour Party 
proposed to nationalise in its election programme. But the 
industry’s wartime record is not irrelevant to its future. On the 
contrary, its future shape can hardly be envisaged without refer- 
ence to its immediate past and to its present condition. 

One of the main difficulties the industry had to contend with 
in the early stages of the war was the dislocation of its raw 
material supplies, especially iron ore. The consumption of ore 
and scrap is shown in Table I. In the manufacture of pig-iron the 
industry relied before the war on domestic ores and on imported 
ores, in the ratio of about 2:1. The domestic ore supply con- 
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Stock Exchange does not seem to be getting nearly the whole 
of the benefit. One suggested explanation is that the 3 per 
cent tap issue of Savings Bonds, 1965-75, is absorbing the pro- 
ceeds, since Mr Dalton has served notice that their terms will not 
be maintained after this month, but this week’s “ big savings ” 
figures do not suggest that it is more than a modest part. Be 
this as it may, the yeast of lower interest rates has by no means 
leavened all the lumps in the gilt-edged market, particularly 
among the few long or irredeemable stocks. In the present 
structure of gilt-edged, there is a real dearth of stocks with a 
long date—indeed the one exception is 3 per cent Redemption 
Stock, 1986-96, and this is special in another sense, for the 
total amount in issue is less than £65 million and it is almost 
unobtainable in the market. 

Consequently, the full effect of Mr Dalton’s policy upon 
the longs has found a rather exaggerated reflection in Old 
Consols, which have jumped five points since his Mansion 
House speech, in sharp contrast to Local Loans, the price of 
which has been held in check owing to the release of stock 
through the “tap.” Old Consols is a small issue, a popular 
issue, and within the context of the gilt-edged market, a 
speculative issue. But it is difficult to rationalise its present 
yield of £2 14s. Id. per cent, lacking any protection by a 
date, compared with the assured gross yield over 20 years of 
3 per cent on Savings Bonds, or with well over 3:’s per cent on 
Local Loans on the same indefinite tenure. Indeed, the relation 
between Old Consols and Local Loans is a glaring and irra- 
tional contrast. “ Old Consols at par” has become an habitual 
rallying cry for the gilt-edged market at regular intervals since 
1932, and speculative investors have come to realise that each 
successive cheap money announcement brings a strong likeli- 
hood of capital profits in the stock. If it should ever reach and 
hold par, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have succeeded, 
not merely in achieving lower interest rates, but in trans- 
forming the entire structure of the market under which. 
hitherto, the special risks of undated stocks have been reflected 
in their higher yields. 

It is permissible to remain sceptical about his chances of 
doing so. He is squeezing the “ shorts?’ and the speculative 
buying of Old Consols is, in a limited way, squeezing the 
“longs.” But the consequences appear to be driving a certain 
amount of reinvestment money out of gilt-edged into equities, 
and to some extent (but not fully) into the “ middles.” It may 
be possible presently for the Exchequer to place a short at 
2 per cent, but even 2} per cent would not be a suitable rate 
for a housing loan unless the authorities can tighten the screw 
to such an extent that this rate can be established for a 30- 
year loan—and not merely for a tap issue. And if they do 
succeed, it will only result from complete regulation and 
monopolising of the capital market. 

Meanwhile, anomalies abound in the gilt-edged list. Doubt- 
less they will be ironed out in due course, but until that 
happens the gilt-edged market should provide a happy hunting 
ground for institutional investors, and a warning light or two for 


private investors. Mr Dalton has made up his mind ; they 
should do so, too. 


in War 


sisted chiefly of low-grade material, while imports were of high 
grade ore. Imports fell rapidly from 5,240,000 tons in 1939 to 
1,894,000 tons in 1943. In 1939, some 13 million tons came 
from Sweden and Norway, and nearly 2} million tons from 
France, Algeria and Tunis. After 1940 these sources of supply 
were no longer accessible, and it was impossible to make good 
more than a small proportion from other overseas sources. Sierra 
Leone became the chief source of supply ; imports from that 
country rose from 190,000 tons in 1939 to 920,000 tons in 1941. 
An effort had therefore to be miade to increase the production of 
domestic low grade ore, mainly in Lincolnshire and Northamp- 
tonshire ; output was successfully raised from 14,486,000 tons 
iN 1939 tO 19,906,000 tons in 1942. The large scale substitution 
of domestic ore for the richer foreign ores meant that a larger 
quantity had to be charged into the furnaces for a given output 
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of pig iron. Inevitably this slowed up the process of pig iron 

uction, and in some of the integrated works also the rate of 
manufacture. In spite of these difficulties, however, the overall 
output of pig iron was maintained at pre-war levels. 

While the technical capacity of the pig iron section of the 
industry underwent very little change between the end of 1939 
and the end of 1944, the total number of blast furnaces was 
reduced from 182 to 175. Only four new furnaces were built 
between 1940 and 1944, and 11 were dismantled. 

Pig iron, of course, is only one of the two main ingredients of 
steel. Scrap steel is the other. At the beginning of the war, the 
industry was able to obtain increased supplies of scrap, chiefly 
from the United States. Total imports actually rose from 605,000 
tons in 1939 to 937,000 tons in 1941, but during the next few 
years they were almost completely suspended. Except in the early 
part of the war, the industry therefore had to rely largely on 
home produced scrap. But although there were difficulties at 
times, material was forthcoming in sufficient quantities to enable 


the maintenance of crude steel production at the highest level 


in the industry’s history. 


Inevitably the pattern of steel requirements during the war 
underwent a change. For example, there was a heavy demand for 
shell steel, armour plate, gun forgings and bomb castings, and a 
reduction in the demand for tin plate and sheets. Perhaps the 
outstanding feature is the marked increase in the production of 
alloy steel from about half a million tons a year before the war 
to 1,595,000 tons in 1943. Expressed as a proportion of total 
steel production, the percentage of alloy steel increased from 
§ per cent to over 12 per cent. The quantitative importance of 
this development is far greater than the figures alone would 
indicate. Experience in the United States has been similar, for 
in that country alloy steel output formed 15 per cent of the total 
in 1943, against only § per cent in 1938. 


The statistical record of the British Iron and Steel Federation 


TaBLE I.—MATERIALS USED IN PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND STEEL 
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does not contain a complete analysis of the number of steel 
furnaces built and scrapped between 1939 and 1944. The total 
number of open-hearth furnaces rose from 442 at the end of 
1937 to 466 at the end of 1944. During the same period the 
number of Bessemer furnaces increased from six to ten. Of the 
225 electric furnaces in existence at the end of 1944 a substan- 
tial number must have been built since 1939 for the manufac- 
ture of high-grade alloy steels. Production of steel ingots and 
castings produced in electric furnaces more than trebled between 
1940 and 1943, from 259,000 tons to 782,000 tons. 

This growth of alloy steel production is the major change in 
the structure of the industry that has taken place during the 
war. In carbon (i.e., non-alloy) steel there has not been any 
serious distortion of capacity, for the bulk of the basic products 
required in peace also provided the main source of demand in 
war. For example, there was a large and sustained demand for 
heavy rails, plates, and the majority of light rolled products. 
Exceptions were the decline in the demand for certain cate- 
gories of sheets and for heavy girders, joists and beams. Unfor- 
tunately, the report contains no analysis of the proportions in 
which available steel supplies have been used in the manufacture 
of end-products. Table III, showing deliveries of finished 
products by categories and by Government Departments, gives 
some indication of the distribution of consumption. 

The main features of the industry’s wartime record are sum- 
marised in Table II, which shows (in terms of ingots) the rate 
of home production, imports, home deliveries, and exports. 
These figures show, among other things, that throughout the 
war the rate of steel production exceeded the average for 
1935-38. Home deliveries show an even greater increase over 
the pre-war figures. This was made possible by a sharp curtail- 
ment of exports, accompanied by a marked increase in imports 
of steel (mainly from the United States), especially in the early 
years of the war. Thanks to the heavy accumulation of stocks in 
1940 and 1941, it was possible to maintain consumption above 


TaBLe I].—Suppty AND CONSUMPTION OF STEEL 
(In terms of ingots ; '000 tons) 
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in | at Deliveries 
ome ota . ans 
Production! imports Available 

| | | Home Export Total 
snussithlllseleiibiita nissan Ss ee Ss eee ee 
199BSS* ......... 11,257 1,244 | 12,501 12,482 | 2,438 10,044 
a a ae 12,975 3,356 | 16,331 15,231 | 1,286 13.945 
ee 12,312 | 3,658 15,970 14,564 | 526 14,038 
ORNs. vna cde 12,942 | 2,407 | 15,349 15,956 274 15,682 
Re. ccvotesants 13,031 | 2,773 15,804 | 16,005 122 15,883 
BE es ncn 12.142 | 1668 | 13,810 | 14,328 240 | 14,088 
SARIS aa | 31970 190 | 12160 | 12,960 360 | 12,600 





* Yearly average. + Based on first six months of 1945. 
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(000 tons) 
7 
| Materials used in 
iron Ore | Crude Steel Production 
Imports | Output | . 
| | oor | a 
| ow Scrap ron | Steel 
Production| Imports | | Pig Iron | Scrap | Output 
j { 
= am See a .oy ———- — 
1939... | 14,486 | 5,240 605 7,980 6,672 7,404 13,221 
1940... | 17,702 | 4,549 937 8,205 | 6,731 7,181 12,975 
1841... | 18,974 2,283 549 7,392 | 6,310 6,942 12,312 
1942... | 19,906 1,922 15 7,726 6,355 7,616 | 12,942 
1943... | 18,494 1,894 5 7,187 6,124 7,965 13,031 
1944... | 15,472 | 2,167 13 | 6,736 | 5,777 7,367 12,142 
' } 
(a) By Categories 
mn lc et ITE = ett eg ary 
Product 1941 | 1942 | 143 | 1944 
Hows “Propuction® ~ (ine. “Material for Eyer oer | rey | = 
‘urther Conversion) :— | | 
Heavy rails and sleepers.......00.00+0+ 215-0 | 260 -2 292 -0 | 337 . 
Medium and heavy plates ............. 1,582-1 | 1589-3 | 1,723-4 1,602 
Other heavy stee! products ........++++ 1382-2; 1461-6, 1415-9| 1,443°9 
OE ONS 0, Sted oe kc li ssiceesses 1028-8 | 1,072-8| 702-0) — 542-5 
Light re-rolled tie ecaai ee a6><oe 3,062 6 | 3,293-9 |, 3,285-0 | 5,200-2 
Ferro-concrete bars..........-seeessee 154-8 127 -2 | 141-7 106 : 
ES RE EES eee | 163-4 216-1} 2305 | 219 s 
Bright steel bars .............+-- ++ | 289-4 | 362-8 | 412-7 | 2 
Sheets, coated and uncoated 1,263:2) 1185-2; 1,169) 1, 6° 
terne and blackplate..... pak ita 719-7 | 678 +2 | §32-1 5 
1. and ipe tti | 
«konalloy eT e105] 6548) 6x2) 631-4 
Steel tubes, pipes fittings—alloy.... . , 2 | . 
te aaa annette 133-4 132-4! 140-8 | 133-0 
GSE IN cao wc ngideonaned 508 -2 $61:9| 502-8 | 5060 
ein SRE cscs se¢enes 66-9 48-0 | 67-2 | srs 
Alloy armour and bullet-proof plate 79-7}. 145-2| 112-9 83 
Seas wheels and axles.........+- a 3 es | 18 - 18 
Stee ings—non-alloy ........+ ’ | 
Steel drop fate ES 117-2 163-3, 1928 = 2 
Other steel forgings—non-alloy.....--++ 93-4 116-1 116 °5 | as 
: steel forgings—alloy...........-. 103-9 | 129-5 117 -4 | ane 
Steel castings-—non-alloy .........+++++ 208 7 265 6 269 °7 | eH 
Steel castings—allov........-0-+0+0++ 39-2 72°3| 95-4) 89 
nuts, rivets, screws and washers .. 309 -4 | 318 +8 | 307-7 | 
Total Home Produetion..............-++- | 3 2,304 -3 
Less Intra-industry conversion .....-... | 2,325°6 | ty | 2.2946 
Total Net Home Deliveries ............--. 008-7 
Add Deliveries of imported finished steel 





(b) By Authorising Departments 





Department 1941 | 








1942 1943 1944 
siesdacaciesirtiouiadiuaiaies data oi op : 

Home Office and Ministry of Home Security | 279-9 | 71:9 | 22 +3 | 77 
Raid damage .......02-seccserereseseee 72°3 | 26-2 | 7:3 | 4-8 
DENG or occ s. soo creel trees ; 41,209-0 1,289-0 | 1,576-4; 1,322-9 
vi (Mercantile) ..........-....0. | 740 °8 | 820-5 | 810-0 627-2 
pg ee eee j 294-3 | 345 °9 | 168-3 158 -7 
Ministry of Supply ..............--..06 3,962-4 | 5,208-6 | 5,028-6 | 4,656-8 
hie A 0 sg Sch dd side eek aka bs 438 -8 | 254 -4 | 216-9 | 68-5 
Ministry of Aircraft Production .......... 671-0 | 949-0, 961-9 933 +2 
Scottish Departments ............--.-085 7-5 |} 7:7 8-9 15°7 
Bowed OF Tea es re FIFE oe ogee 370 -0 183-9 179-8 | 224 6 
os i (Indirect Export) ........ 202 -1 79-6 64-7 89-1 

” » Direct Export)... .....5. 194-7 92 -4 55-1 122 -4 
Ministry of Health. . . <<... eens cies seces 24-0 18-4 8-4 9-0 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries .... 85-0 104-1 108-1 | 118-9 
Ministry of War Transpoit ...... siace-ee 566 -9 568 -8 570 8 589-8 
Ministry of. Food... 045.4. ..2<g4--- 5 isis 299-8 | 290-4) 250-3; 283-7 
WIAEET OR WUCEES co 55 ons stp see ngurtorgs 256 -3 261-1 233-0 | 238 -0 
OE Patt Othe 55 oo... Ss ee 23-8 | i : | = | = 

ini Fuel and Power (Gas Division). 47-3 | 47 - 9 | ‘ 
ae * ees (Coal Div) » 396-6! 470-2) 498-1) 550-7 

i i 6 (Petroleum | | | 

Div.) 214-8 fos 2 | “ 

Electricity Commissioners ..........+++++ 123-8 8 | 2 | ° 
Nocthers Srélegh. i205. | o5ock «canta 16-3 | 26-1 | 23-3 | 19-8 





wee. is. omen 40,497-4 11,385-9 11,005-7 | 10,270-2 


* Includes production from imported ingots and semis 


Notes: (i)Complete information of the deliveries of finished steel is not available for the 
years 1939 and 1 (ii) Intra-industry conversion refers to the conversion of certain of 
the products listed into more finished products also listed. 
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the rate at which new supplies were forthcoming from 1942 
until the second half of 1945. 

Perhaps the main feature of the quantitative record of the 
industry is that it has avoided the technical distortion it suffered 
during the last war. There has been no increase in pig iron 
capacity, and so far as there has been an increase in steel-making 
capacity this has been mainly in alloy steels, for which there is 
likely to be an expanding demand in the future. In this the 
industry’s experience has been different from that in the United 
States, where annual steel ingot capacity has been raised from 
82 million tons (of 2,000 lbs.) to about 96 million tons. The 
British steel industry can thus look ahead without having to face 
a heavy burden of redundant capacity. 

Statistics of production and deliveries, of course, tell only 
part of the story. It is a pity that the British Iron and Steel 
Federation did not match it with an analysis of steel economics 
during the war. There is no indication, for example, of the 
extent to which existing capacity has fallen into disrepair or 
has become obsolete. Equally essential signposts, such as the 
trend of costs, are missing from the analysis. The outstanding 
feature has been the doubling in the relative price of coal, 
which inevitably must prejudice the industry’s future and must 
be taken into account in the planning of the industry. 
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Looking ahead, the main questions, apart from the need fo, 
concentration of production and for the modernisation of exist. 
ing plant, are those of the technical balance and capacity of the 
industry. The industry has not yet answered the questions 
whether it would be advisable to vary the proportions of pig 
iron, ingot and finished steel capacity, for example, or whether 
the best policy would be to rely on the Continent for a given 
proportion of the needs of pig iron and semis. Another question 
which will have to be answered is how far it would be advisable 
to plan for an increase in steel fabricating capacity. True, the 
answer to many of these questions depends partly on decisions 
about the future of the Ruhr, and, of course, on the likely trend 
of raw material and manufacturing costs. Perhaps it is still too 
early even to attempt answers to them. But one thing is certain: 
the British steel industry will have to make a determined effort 
to remain in the forefront of technical practice and to produce 
steel as cheaply as it can be produced. For reasons both of the 
industry’s own domestic economy and of the. wider public 
interest, it is essential that there should be a large export trade 
in steel and in goods made from steel. For this, competitive prices 
are as important as competitive quality. It is not only technical 
~— that the industry must seek, but economic efficiency 
as well. 


Business Notes 


EPT Changes Considered 


The Budget Debates have thrown little further light on the 
machinery which Mr Dalton has in mind to promote the re- 
investment of EPT refunds by industry, and to prevent their 
dissipation in higher dividends—and also bonus shares and 
“kindred operations of that sort.” The matter is governed by 
the Finance Act of 1941, but the Chancellor has undertaken to 
consult industry, and it should be possible to evolve a workable 
formula. From an accounting point of view, however, it is impera- 
tive to avoid any official witch-hunting to track down the precise 
application of EPT refunds. Each company wiil presumably set up 
a specific reserve fund when the cash is received, and this will 
not be available for dividends or other revenue purposes. But 
the effect of the cash itself will be to increase the working capital 
of the concern (which should be just as readily applied, if neces- 
sary, to restoring a normal level of stocks as to increasing fixed 
capital assets), and, pro tanto, to release any free reserves or 
accumulated profits for other purposes, including, in principle, 
payment of increased dividends. As the Chancellor has declared 
that the definition of the new Regulations is not an urgent matter, 
it should be possible to accommodate these simple truisms within 
them. If the stabilisation of dividends is desirable as an anti- 
inflation measure, it should be considered on its own merits, 
and not as a side-issue arising from EPT refunds. 

Deficiency payments—which will be operative only to the end 
of next year—will be calculated, in the first instance, against 
excess profits subjected to tax at 60 per cent in the period from 
October, 1939, to June, 1940. Only after these payments have 
been exhausted by deficiencies arising up to the end of next year 
will it be permissible to offset the balance against excess profits 
taxed at 100 per cent from 1940 onwards. Mr Dalton has recog- 
nised this week that the automatic expiration of deficiency pay- 
ments next year may mean injustice for some companies which 
are unable to bring their losses into account in time; he has 
promised to consider whether some appeal machinery is possible, 
which would provide for this inequity without opening the way 
to abuse. 


* * * 


Credit to France Exhausted 


It is an open secret that the credit of £100,000,000 granted 
by the British to the French Government for French purchases 
in the sterling area has already been exhausted—four months 
before the end of the currency of the Anglo-French Financial 
Agreement signed in Paris on March 27th. Not the whole of 
the credit has actually been consumed by French purchases. 
Some £40 million of it, representing the estimated equivalent of 
the excess of French balances in this country over British balances 
in France, were paid into a suspense account towards the settle- 
ment of British Government claims ; and the French Government 


has not yet been able to secure private French balances in London 
because of the delay in the settlement of the method of release 
(this was not done until August), the need for investigating the 
ownership of individual balances, and the absence of an Order 
for requisitioning them. The contingency of an exhaustion of the 
credit was foreseen in the Agreement, for Article I (c) reads: 
If the figure of £100,000,000 (and the corresponding French credit 
to Britain) should prove insufficient, the two Governments sh! 
consult together with a view to increasing these figures a$ necessary 
in order that there shall always be sufficient funds . . . 
If, as so many Frenchmen still believe, Britain were in a position 
to play the réle of the rich uncle, the credit would almosi 
certainly be increased automatically, for the speedy economic 
recovery of France is a British interest. Unfortunately, Britain 
is not in that happy position, and the trade between the franc 
and the sterling areas has so far been almost a one-way traffic ; 
French purchases stand to British purchases in the ratio of about 
ten to one. True, the French Government has agreed to pay it 
gold one-third of the gross amount of its purchases in the sterling 
area during the year ended next February ; but even on these 
terms there is a limit to the credit that Britain can grant t 
France. 

The time has clearly come for a frank exchange of views and 
for establishing the relations of the two countries on a basis that 


is of solid mutual advantage and takes account of the difficulties 
of each of them. 


* * * 


Mutual Assistance 


_ In one sense the difficulties of the two countries are similar. 
Neither of them will be able for at least two years to pay for its 
essential imports by current exports of goods and services. Britain 
is running a deficit of the order of £800 million a year on met- 
chandise account ; the corresponding French figure is at present 
£100 million, but only because French imports are still barely 4 
fifth of pre-war imports in volume, and at least as much 
needs. Britain is thus no more favourably placed than France 1 
grant credits. The position of France is more favourable in thi! 
that country still possesses a gold reserve equivalent to about £5 
million at the present rate of exchange, and overseas assets est! 
mated between {£600 million and £1,000 million. The French 
rightly hold that these assets are by no means large in relation 
to the prospective trade deficit ; but then Britain has become 4 
debtor country as a result of the war, with its till almost empty. 
It is only when these facts are fully recognised that a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement can be made between the two counttics. 

A cessation of British exports to France at this stage W 
seriously injure recovery at a critical moment. Thanks to the 
increased supply of coal from domestic production and imports— 
total supplies are equivalent to about 70 per cent of supplies ” 
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1938—and of other raw materials, industrial activity in France has 
nsen, though it 18 still barely half the pre-war rate. Given a 
further expansion in imports—of equipment, materials and food 
—France will be able to face the winter more calmly and the 
spring with the legitimate hope of sustained revival and a modicum 
of essential consumer goods. Britain is anxious and willing to 
assist France in its recovery, but, in view of its shortage of 
foreign exchange, aid should be mutual. i 

Any increase in the credit granted to France—this might be 
done to the extent of the excess of French balances in London 
over British balances in France—should in fairness be accom- 
panied by assurances from the other side of the Channel that 
everything possible will be done to speed the flow of exports 
to this country of goods that are needed at prices no higher than 
those charged by other countries. Hitherto France has had little 
to export, and prices are generally high because of the mainten- 
ance of an artificial rate of exchange. Within a few months it 
should become possible for the franc area to increase its exports 
of raw materials, such as iron ore, phosphates, potash and bauxite, 
as well as of other products needed by this country. It should 
also be possible, and at an earlier stage, to bring the franc into 


alignment with the pound. 
' ff x * 


Lombard Street and Cheaper Money 


In the Money Market one curious effect of the Chancellor’s 
move towards cheaper money has been a sharp disturbance of 
the smooth efficiency of the wartime technique of credit control. 
In the past fortnight money has been so persistently tight that 
on four days last week, and two this, discount houses have 
been forced \to seek the aid of the special buyer, and at times the 
amount of dssistance required has been very large. It is long 
since the market faced so sustained a pressure. Three factors have 
contributed—and two of them directly flow from the cheap money 
drive. First, the proportion of Treasury bill offerings absorbed by 
non-market quarters, mainly overseas monetary authorities, has 
been well below average—a fact which might be, but probably 
is not, related to the lower return they now afford. Secondly, the 
flow of “large” savings into the longer-dated tap loans has been 
running at a high leve!; the Chancellor’s threat of lower rates 
tocome is clearly having an effect. 

Of themselves, these two factors would hardly have provoked 
so prolonged an upset of market equilibrium, even when com- 
bined, as they have been in the past fortnight, with the banks’ 
window-dressing operations. Wartime mechanism has provided 
avery efficient safety-valve, in the shape of the banks’ right to 
encash TDRs before maturity against customers’ subscript'ons to 
lap issues. The real cause of the recent flurry is the fact that on 
this occasion the safety-vaive has not come into play—not, at 
least, on the scale required. It has become more or !ess blocked 
by the reluctance of the banks to surrender TDRs carrying 1% per 
cent. The reluctance is natural, the more so as the principal re- 
ductions and cancellations of deposit allowances cannot become 
effective before the end of this month ; in many cases, indeed, the 
higher rates will continue long after that date. io 

This technical imperfection in the valve-gear has strikingly 
demonstrated how valuable the TDR encashment device has been 
in these past five years. Without it, the short loan market would 
inevitably have been subjected to a constant succession of jolts 
and jars. Official foresight is no substitute for an automatic 
mechanism when the cross-movements of funds are so large and 
unpredictable as they now are. The authorities last week obviously 
did their best, by electing to drop the call for new TDRs alto- 
gether—and to rely upon tap loan subscriptions and an excess 
of bill issues over maturities. The banks thus stood to receive 
over £70 million on TDRs. Without the monthly make-up, that 
would no doubt have sufficed to avoid pressure. But the authori- 
ties, had they seen the need for greater relief, could hardly have 
afforded it without causing difficulty later on. The only remaining 
device would have been an under-allotment of the bill issue, which 
Would have deprived the banks of maturities in the “revenue 
quarter,” when they most need them. Next week the technical 
Problem will be eased by the end of the make-up. But it seems 
that the basic difficulty will remain for some months—until the 
bulk of the 14 per cent TDRs have run off. 


x * x 


Market’s Huge Bill Quota 


_ Meanwhile, the bill market, which can always find a fly 
in even the best ointment, ‘has been deploring the need to unload 
bills so heavily upon the special buyer. It is not that market 
portfolios were light. On the contrary, this week and last they 
have been augmented by the two largest allotments of bills ever 
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made. A fortnight ago, when the tender offering was first raised 
from £130 million to £150 million, the market syndicate followed 
its normal rule of applying for approximately the whole issue. 
Outside applications unexpectedly declined, with the result that 
the syndicate secured 52 per cent, or thereabouts, of the total 
offer. Non-market tenders were even smaller last week, and the 
market quota rost to the abnormal level of 61 per cent. This is 
equivalent to over £90 million of bills, and brings the syndicate 
take-up for the fortnight to roughly £170 million. Before the war 
the market’s average take-up was about £13 million weekly, and 
even a few months ago was no more than £40 million. 

The market’s complaint, on this occasion, is not really meant 
to be taken seriously ; but it does find it ironical that these 
bumper allotments should have come at a time when money 
pressure obliges it at once to disgorge (in effect) the bulk of 
the extra helpings. Much more significant, on a longer view, is 
the possible impact of the cheap money drive on the bond 
position. At present the discount houses are doing very well 
out of Mr Dalton. Thanks to the decision—perhaps the somewhat 
hasty decision—of the clearing banks to drop their bond-money 
rate by the full 4 per cent, bringing it to 3? per cent (instead of 
I per cent before the war, for all except very short bonds), the 
running profit on bonds is now very handsome. If that were 
the only new factor at work, it might have been expected that 
the effect would be seen in higher bond prices. But in fact the 
sgort bonds have this week moved even more strikingly against 
the general upward trend of gilt-edged This reaction arises from 
the fears that the Chancellor’s drive may lead him to redeem 
them at the earliest redemption dates, whereas the assumption in 
the past has been that only the latest dates would be effective. 
The pressure of sales seems to have taxed the absorbing capacity 
of the market, but it can be taken for granted that the discount 
houses have given substantial support. 


Industrial and Commercial Finance Policy 


In a brochure issued this week, the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation have clarified a number of policy 
and procedural details of their work. The functions of ICFC 
are td provide capital for businesses in this country, by loans, or 
subscription of loan or share capital, particularly for cases where 
existing banking or Stock Exchange facilities are not readily 
available. The Corporation will be mainly concerned with the 
provision of additional finance for established undertakings, but 
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_ its policy will not exclude the consideration of proposals from 
“new organisations whose backing is sound and whose prospects 
are good.” 

Terms and conditions will vary according to individual cases, 
which may be submitted (for amounts from £5,000 to £200,000) 
either direct or through the applicants’ bankers, in writing in 
the first instance. Proposals for assistance, the Corporation sug- 
gest, should state the amount and purposes for which new capital 
is sought, and should give information about the capital and 
earnings position of the business (backed by accounts for the 
past three years and two prewar years if possible). In the case 
of a mew undertaking, the Corporation will want to know how 
much money is to be provided by the promoters. And in all 
cases applicants are asked to give the names of their bankers and 
to authorise them to discuss the proposals with the Corporation. 

Such matters should clearly be open to the Corporation’s 
examination, for its task will be to combine a forward-looking 
lending policy with making ends meet, on the average. And it is 
well, from the outset, to insist on minimum conditions under 
which proposals will be considered, in order to limit frivolous 
applications. Yet there is a hint of aloofness and austerity 
in the Corporation’s prospectus (due, very possibly, to the 
paper shortage) which the would-be borrower must needs 
overcome, The framework of policy is good, so far as it goes. 
But where so much depends upon circumstances and individual 
cases, broader guidance on the classes of business which ICFC 
can assist and the types of mew capital which they can provid 
would be most helpful, as soon as the Corporation can provide 
examples. f 

. * 


Lever Brothers’ Information 


Lever Brothers and Unilever already hold a high place— 
if not the highest—-in the technical excellence of their directors’ 
report and accounts. In many respects they have already achieved 
Cohen Report standards, and next year’s report will include 
improvements, which are now being studied, to meet the re- 
maining recommendations of the Report. But Mr Geoffrey 
Heyworth’s speech at this week’s meeting contemplates am ex- 
tension of the range of factual information far beyond the pre- 
sentation of an admirable set of accounts and _ explanatory 
directors’ report, and equally beyond the directors’ obligation to 
the shareholders. This will take the form of a review, of which 
the first part will deal with trading operations—divided into 
markets and products and presented in physical terms (tons of 
raw materials, cases of soap, and so on) rather than currency 
figures for sales and turnover. “A modest attempt” will be 
made next year to present such facts. 

But Mr Heyworth has rightly pointed out that this review 
will provide historical facts, which may not necessarily. give a 
balanced picture of a developing business. So he has outlined 
a new essay in industrial dynamics, which is to form the second 
section of the review. This will attempt to give shareholders 
some insight into the principles of strategy and tactics on which 
Lever Brothers conduct and expand their business—the pro- 
cesses of fesearch, estimates and guesses which form the basis 
of decisions and the foundation of profits. 

Mr Heyworth has opened a fascinating field for the share- 
holder. Such a new approach to industrial responsibility will 
need new techniques of presentation, but there is no doubt that 
the company will succeed, as the chairman modestly put it, in 
producing “something worth while.” And if the Lever Brothers’ 
complex can be successfully illuminated in this way, no other 
industrial concern will be able reasonably to argue that the same 
innovations are technically impossible for them. The new report 
will have a far wider audience than the body of shareho'ders. In 
addition, Mr Heyworth intends to deal in his chairman’s speech 
with matters affecting the company or arising from its particular 
experience, which are of interest to the general public. The 
combination of informative accounts, trading review and general 
economic comment will obviously set a new standard in the 
provision of industrial information, with far-reaching possi- 
bifties for intelligent investment and economic understanding. 


x * * 


Dear Raw Materials 


For nearly six years the emphasis in the matter of raw 
materials has been on supplies rather than on prices. The time 
has now come when the emphasis should be switched from sup- 
plies to prices. Hitherto attention has been almost confined to 
the rise in coal prices relative to other prices, and to the growing 
disparitv between British and American coal prices. Evidence is 
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now accumulating that coal, though the most important, is not th: 
only raw material that is more expensive in this country than 
elsewhere, especially in the United States. Two examples of djs. 
parities are given in succeeding Notes. But there are others. |; 
British industry is not to be severely handicapped from the star; 
the problem of dear raw materials is one that needs to be tack'aj 
forthwith. 

There is no obvious reason, for example, why materials tha; 
have to be imported both by the United States and by this countr, 
should be cheaper across the Atlantic than here. Again, wher: 
domestic production is relatively expensive, but necessary fo; 
reasons of strategy as in magnesium, manufacturers should not be 
made to pay the insurance premium. In rubber, where the natural 
product will have to face severe competition from the synthetic 
one, it is in the British interest to press for a progressive reduc. 
tion in the cost and price of natural rubber produced in the 
Empire. Report has it that producers with interests in Malaya 
are complaining about the price fixed by the Ministry of Supply 
(10 pence a lb.) and about the disparity between the Malayan 
and Ceylon rubber prices. Both are too high. 


* * * 


Magnesium at the Crossroads 


The magnesium industry has entered a critical phase. Between 
1938 and 1943 world production of this lightest of all structural 
metals was increased from 24,700 to 269,800 metric tons ; this 
advance did not fully reflect the actual expansion in productive 
capacity to probably more than 300,000 tons. According to United 
States Bureau of Mines estimates, world production began to. 
decline in 1944 when it fell to 235,100 metric tons. This year 
the decline will be much more marked, and it is doubtful whether 
civilian demand for magnesium products can be sufficiently de- 
veloped within a few years to permit an output comparable with 
that of the wartime peak. In spite of the fact that restrictions on 
consumption were relaxed in 1944, virtually the whole of the de- 
mand was still accounted for by military uses, such as incendiary 
bomb casings, aircraft engine parts, airframes, landing gear, rocket 
launcher tubes, as weil as signal and incendiary munitions. The 
properties of magnesium and especially its lightness, combined— 
if alloyed—with strength, offer wide scope for its increased use; 
but with civilian uses only lightly developed before the war, and 
largely banned between 1939 and 1944, much pioneer work wiil 
have to be carried out by the industry before it can regard itselt 
as firmly established. 

The British magnesium industry has all the technica] experi- 
ence and skill to play a vital part in these developments, but at 
present it is seriously hampered by high raw magnesium prices. 
The price of the metal has remained virtually unchanged 1 
Is. 6d. a pound since 1939, but in the United States it has been 
cut by nearly one-third to 20} cents per Ib, equivalent to about 
two-thirds of the British price. Such a wide disparity wou!d be 
serious for any raw material, but it must be disastrous for a pro- 
duct, the civilian uses of which are still in their early develop- 
ment stage. An alignment of the British price with those in other 
leading industrial countries is obviously essential, and it is sur- 
prising that the Ministry of Aircraft Production has so far taken 
no steps to adjust the price of magnesium to the world price, as 
it did with aluminium at the beginning of last March. 
Obviously, such a reduction would entail certain arrangements 
to protect domestic production, which is essential from a strategic 
point of view. British coal and power costs, which form a sub- 
stantial part of the total costs of magnesium, are higher than 
those in the United States, and a price of, say, 1s. per Ib. may be 
too low to permit profitable production in this country on 2 
sizeable scale. 3 

It would be short-sighted policy to sacrifice a highly promising 
British magnesium fabricating industry to the naturally unfavout- 
able conditions in which British magnesium reduction works 
have to labour. This means that any protection to be given © 
the primary producers should not take the form of a high import 
duty, especially if the metal were to be provided by a single 
company. One solution might be a direct subsidy for a given rate 
of output, accompanied by duty-free imports. If British fabricatots 
are not to be put at a disadvantage, and if their future is not to be 
endangered, an early decision is needed. 


* z * 


Mercury Prices 

The disparity between the prices of mercury in this country 
and in the United States was reduced fast month, when e 
Ministry of Supply lowered the British maximum price © 
£38 10s to £31 §s per flask of 76 Ibs, with somewhat lower 
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prices for larger quantities. Even at the much reduced level, 
the British price remains more than one-quarter above the 
American one. Shortly before the surrender of Japan mercury 
was quoted in the United States around $125 per flask, the 
approximate dollar equivalent of the present British price, but 
in the meantime—owing to the cancellation of Service contracts 
for mercury batteries and other mercury products—prices have 
been further reduced ; the latest prices reported from the United 
States were below $100 per flask, with the tendency still down- 
wards. Obviously, in a contracting market, British controlled 
prices cannot always be at parity with the continuously chang- 
ing free United States quotations, but such wide disparities 
as exist at present should not be permitted, especially as the 
reconversion of the mercury consuming industries has started in 
earnest and the revival of the export trade postulates com- 
petitive prices. It appears desirable, therefore, that a further re- 
duction in prices should be mad- without unnecessary delay. 


bd 


There seems little prospect of an increase in American prices to 
the present British level. The United States Bureau of Mines has 
estimated that, cwing to the heavy demand for mercury 
batteries, the country’s quicksilver consumption had risen from 
3,000 flasks in June, 1944, to the all-time monthly peak of 
8,900 flasks Iast May. Consumption remained relatively stable 
in June, but in July the first major decline to 6,600 flasks took 
place. In August service orders for mercury batteries and 
other products were sharply cut, and, although civilian pro- 
duction is on the increase, a further marked decline in con- 
sumption below the July level seems inevitable for some time 
to come. At the end of July, the latest month for which official 
figures are available, consumers’ and dealers’ stocks of mercury 
in the United States (which do not include the large Govern- 
ment reserve and the metal afloat to the United States from 
Europe) were at the high level of 32,000 flasks, or more than 
three tumes as much as at the beginning of this year. Imports 
from Italy and Spain, which were the main reason for this in- 
crease in stocks, continue to be large, and the US domestic 
output, at around 3,000 flasks per month, still remains well 
above the normal pre-war level. The American mercury market 
may thus remain a sellers’ market for some time to come, and 
a change m its basic position ‘should not be expected until 
civilian demand for mercury products, and especially for the 
new mercury dry celf battery, has reached much larger pro- 
portions. 

There appears, therefore, to be little reason for the Ministry 
of Supply to await a further clarification of the United States 
position before adjusting its own controlled prices. 
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Placings Again 


Last week’s introduction of British Paints £1 ordinary share: 
(of which 135,637 new shares were recently issued as rights and 
to underwriters at 30s.) has called attention yet again to the 
inadequacy—not to say the inequity—of the placing method 
Only a moderate supply of British Paints ordinary was available 
in the market, and this may have been a significant factor jp 
the extraordinary range of prices at which the shares changed 
hands when dealings commenced on Friday last week. The firs; 
day’s markings are worth some study, for they illustrate many 
of the defects of the placing method: ; 


32s. 10$d. (exceptional bargain): 41s. 6d., 45s., 448., 43s. 9d., 435., 
43s. 6d., 44s. 4}d., 40s., 438. 3d., 43., 408. 6d., 44s. 3d., 44s. 64., 
42s. 6d., 43s. 14d., 34s. 3d., 34s. 6d., 37s. 6d., 408. 7Hd., 415. 3d, 
44s. 9d. 
The country investor may well be forgiven a certain feeling of 
annoyance and suspicion when he sees such a record. On the 
face of the initial dealings, it looks as if quick profits were 
available to “ insiders,” amd that a fair distribution of shares 
was not achieved. 


But that is only part of the story. Such difficulties are inheren: 
in the placing method, particularly when the supply of shares 
is relatively small and their merits are relatively high. It is, 
admittedly, easier to obtain such shares in London than in the 
country, and it has been suggested that the country investor's 
grievance might be removed if dealers would accept firm applica- 
tions from brokers in clients’ names before dealings commence, so 
that available supplies can be equitably allotted. This method 
might at least meet the reproach (which has some substance) that 
favourable treatment can be obtained by “ insiders.” But it 
would be a large hammer to crack a relatively small nut. The 
proper solution is to permit offers for sale on an equal basis of 
eligibility with placing. It is incomprehensible that this reform, 
promised months ago by the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has been side-tracked by technical administrative barriers. 


* * * 


New Zealand Repayments 


Notice has been given this week of the repayment of two 
New Zealand loans. The 4 per cent inscribed stock 1943-63, of 
which £10,505,989 is outstanding, will be repaid on FaGruary 1st 
mext year at par, and £12,886,110 of 5 per cent. stock, which is 
redeemable on January rst next, will also be discharged. Although 
the 4 per cent stock wou'd not have been eligible for optional 
conversion under the present rules, there were some grounds for 
expecting a conversion offer for the 5 per cent issue. But in view 
of New Zealand’s sterling balances, it is hardly surprising that 
outright repayment has been chosen for both issues. As a result, 
the total of New Zealand loans officially quoted will be reduced 
from £111,905,000 to £88,513,000, and holders will have to find 
an alternative home for £23,392,000 of redemption money. 


* * x 


German Artificial Fibres 


The total annual output of German artificial fibres was about 
§20,000 tons at its peak. At least two-fifths of that capacity 
is now lost to Germany. Some 75-100,000 tons of fibre used 
to be produced in the Koenigsberg area now incorporated im 
Russia. That part of Silesia which has been transferred to Poland 
had a productive capacity of 65,000 tons a year. In the British 
zone only 52,000 tons were produced at Walsund, in the Rhine- 
land, but the Walsund plant has been almost totally destroyed ; 
180,000 tons used to be produced in the American, 27,000 in the 
French and 94,000 in the Russian zones. The plants in the French 
zone are working at full capacity, presumably for French needs. 
The factories in the American ‘and the Russian zones hav 
suffered little destruction. In theory, they might meet the needs 
of German consumers. One of the reasons which prevent them 
now from working is the shortage of coal—s5 tons of coal af 


used up in the production of 1 ton of chemical pulp needed for 
artificia! fibre. 


The British members of the Control Commission have now 
recommended that the import of wool by Germany should be 
resumed in the next six months. The British Government, hold- 
ing large stocks, may be glad to dispose in this way of part of 16 
holdings, especially as the quality of the stock may deteriorate 
with the lapse of time. In the longer run, the question will have 
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to be decided whether the German artificial fibre industry should 
be revived. The views of the textile experts on the comparative 
production costs of wool, cotton and German artificial fibres are 
divided. Some think that fibre is more expensive and that its 
production is consequently uneconomic, while others believe that 
the German artificial fibre has really beaten the natural raw 
material—in some of its uses—in quality as well as in cost of 
production. An impartial inquiry into this matter would obviously 
be of considerable interest. The question, obviously, is not 
whether synthetic fibres can compete with natural ones in some 
of their uses—the answer has been provided by the flourishing 
synthetic fibre industries in this country and elsewhere—but 
whether, in the control of the German economy as it is envisaged, 
with its exports limited to a minimum, the country’s textile indus- 
tries will be able to import adequate quantities of cotton and wool. 


* * * 
End of Zoning 


To economise transport during the war, Great Britain was 
divided into eight sectors in August, 1942, and the movement of 
alarge number of goods was confined within these sectors. Zoning 
schemes were operated mainly for manufactured foods, and dis- 
tribution was limited to the zones in which they were produced. 
The economy in transport achieved by the various schemes is 
equivalent to some 300 million ton miles a year, and millions 
of gallons of petrol have bee: saved, in addition to other economies. 

The Minister of Food has this week made the welcome an- 
nouncement that the major part of the restrictions, including the 
sector scheme, are to be removed on March 2, 1946. At the 
same time,;a dozen commodities will be released from zoning, 
among them preserves, pickles and sauces, chocolate and sugar 
confectionery, cocoa, cereal breakfast foods, cider and sausages. 
A further series of transport restrictions operated by wholesalers’ 
wartime associations, the Co-operative Wholesale Societies, and 
those covering compound animal feeding stuffs and oil cakes, 
will also be lifted. The date for the end of the biscuit zoning 
scheme will be arranged by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers’ 
Wartime Alliance after March 3, 1946, and the removal of the 
oft drinks zoning scheme will depend upon deconcentration. 
Transport restrictions on beer will be gradually relaxed from next 
March as more transport becomes available. 

The transport of some commodities is so closely connected with 
schemes of distribution that they are being considered separately. 
These include fresh fruit and vegetables, potatoes, millers’ offals, 
home-grown cereals, fish, meat and wholesale bread and cake and 
four confectionery. The Ministry will have to preserve part of 
the restrictions now imposed on a number of othér foods, includ- 
ing bacon, sugar, tea, margarine and cooking fats, eggs, canned 
foods, dried fruit, and so on, presumably for ease of distribution 
while they are rationed. 

The relaxation of transport restrictions in food distribution will 
be welcomed by both traders and consumers, as a step towards 
more normal conditions of competition and freedom of choice. 


x x x 


Coal Mining Royalties 


In a White Paper published this week, the Coal Commission, 
set up by the Coal Act, 1938, reports the completion of the 
transfer of the coal underground from private to public owner- 
ship. The transaction was to have been completed by July, 1942, 
but, owing to the delay in valuations, the last payment was made 
as late as May, 1945. The following table shows the amounts and 
distribution of compensation : — 


— 

















Number of Total of a | C ae 7 
Regi : Regional | tion per £ ‘coal Here- 
— Whale " Valuations caeeaiion of Valuation ditaments 
£ £ s. d. £ 
Scottish. 0.00.05 2,091 9,134,609 | 8,512,245 18 72 34,377 
Northern.......... 1,549 | 12,393,782 | 13,515,930 21 93 85,129 
Weten =... 7 2.523 4,351,889 409,030 24 10 4,309 
Yorkshire ......... 8.521 | 11,004,768 | 10,306,395 18 8 10,017 
N. Midland........ 3,386 7,675,927 | 6,645,000 17 4 616 
3 or “epparagates 1,889 1,596,783 | 1,315,710 16 14,470 
E. Midland. ....... 881 1,578,103 | 1,475,190 18 8 5,697 
W. Midland ....... 1,136 1,573,116 | 1,628,025 20 8 23,329 
S. Wales ........ ‘i: 2.788 | 13,594,143 | 16,446,375 24 2 4,511 
Southern.......... 1,262 1,656,439 | 1,196,100 14 ee 
AB fh oa 26,026 | 64,559,559 | s6.50.000 | 20 7 | 182,455 











The price fixed by Parliament for all the royalties was £66,450,000. 
8 a fits step, the country was divided into regions by a central 
valuation beard and a fixed share of the statutory purchase price 
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was allotted to each of them; a regional valuation board was 
then appointed to make the individual valuations in each region. 
The sum total of the actual valuations fell short by nearly 
£2,000,000 of the statutory purchase price, and the compensa- 
tion paid per £1 of valuation varied widely from district to dis- 
trict. The Coal Commission cannot offer any “ sure explanation 
of either of these phenomena.” Obviously, the valuation of coal 
deposits consisted largely of an attempt to forecast the future, 
and “ different experts adopt different standards for this hazardous 
process.” 

The distribution of compensation is significant. Of 13,482 
claimants, 12,160 received less than £5,000, 6,018 obtained less 
than £100 each and 2,416 nothing. Only four claimants received 
£1,000,000 or more, and the two biggest were the Ecclesiastical 


SS for England and the Commissioners for Crown 
ands. 


The transfer of the coal deposits from multiple to single and 
public ownership has paved the way towards the nationalisation 
of the coal-mining industry. It was an essential pre-condition. 
The next step, the technical nationalisation of exploitation by 
way of treating each coalfield as a single unit, remains to be 
taken. The completion of the difficult task of valuing a multitude 
of individual coal royalties should facilitate the task of valuing 
the property of mining companies. 


. = * 


Production for the Home Market 


A supplement to the Board of Trade Journal for October 27th 
contains a collection of figures showing the trend of supplies to 
the home civilian market, of a large number of consumer goods. 
They have been collected for administrative use, and not primarily 
for public information, and they therefore suffer from a certain 
raggedness of presentation. The accompanying table shows index 
numbers compiled by the Board of Trade for some of the 
items, grouped into broad categories. They tend to conceal rather 
than reveal the more interesting of the statistics given in the full 
tables. 

There are 23 of these tables, 
of supplies for a _ variety of 


each showing the trend 
goods, and referring to 


NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 30th June, 1945. 
Issued Capital £1,400,000 in 2,800,000 Shares at 10s. each. 
DIRECTORATE. 


G. V. R. RICHDALE (Chairman). W. M. FRAMES. MAJOR C. 8S. GOLDMAN 
G. CARLETON JONES. JOHN MARTIN. 


Tonnage milled, 1,826,000 


Total Working Revenue ... --» £1,708,375 9 10 
968 8 1 


Per ton milled. 
ot ede ade ies 2018 8 
Total Working Expenditure ae tae obs oid --- 1,684, 


evn 

#0 0 9 

-- £70,765 7 8 
206,982 18 6 
8,134 10 2 
£285,882 16 4 


Working Profit ... £68,407 1 9 
Total Profit for the Year... Ft wo aie 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1944 ... 
Forfeited Dividends Account ane ont 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :-— 
Expenditure on Capital Account ... aa ae on pox 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of Outstanding Lia- 

bility as at Sist July, 1944 ... oog spe oe eco 
Transferred to Contingency Reserve 


53,802 4 6 
232,080 11 10 
Dividend declared during the year—No. 77 of 2} per cent. - 35,000 0 0 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Ore Reserve re-estimated as at 30th June, 1945 :-— 


.». #197,080 11 10 


AVAILABLE. UNAVAILABLE, 
AL 


South Reef and 
Marker ... on 


, 4 and 5 ... 

and 2 see 

Main Reef Leader... 
Total ... we 191,000 3-6 51-6 


Compared year ago, the total reserve shows a decrease of 1,194,800 
tons, the value being unchanged and the width lower by 1-2 inches. 

The position has arrived where the resources of ore in the mine are no longer adequate to 
maintain sufficient tonnage for economic operation of the two mills. Further, the progressive 
extraction of the ore in the pillar beneath the north mil! on several of the reef horizons, at 
comparatively shallow depth, has rendered the continuance of milling operations increasingly 
precarious on account of subsidence. Steps are now being taken, therefore, to clese down the north 
mill and to send all tonnage to the south plant. It is estimated that this will reduce the monthly 
tonnage of ore milled to about 90,000. 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOTR & CO. 
4, London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 


N.A. 6 
N.A. 3. 
N.A, 1 
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different periods of time. They do not indicate actual 
consumption, nor do they take account of changes in 
distributors’ stocks. Where possible, production in a pre-war year 
(usually 1935) is given, but only a few of the tables give figures 
earlier than 1942, presumably because it was rot until thef that 
production was closely enough controlled for returns to be made. 
The individual figures make a fascinating study. The general 
conclusion can be drawn that the beginning of this year was the 
turning point after which the production of most goods began to 
increase again. Even before the war ended, the rise in the output 
of some goods was quite phenomenal ; but in others its absence 





yxpEX NUMBERS OF NEW SUPPLIES FOR THE 
Home CIVILIAN MARKET 


(1943 = 100) 
Furniture 
Other and Furn-  Hard- 
Footwear Clothing ishings waret+ 
NOP nt cicie tuts Couns 140 190 420 
1943—Jan.-June....... 99 105 102 99 
July-Dec. ....... 101 95 98 101 
1944—Jan.-June....... 97 93 119 104 
July-Dec. ....... 94 88 129 95 
1945—Jan.-June....... 95 90 180; 101; 


* Only very roughly comparable. + Includes electrical goods, 
crockery, cutlery, glassware, hollow-ware, hearth furniture’ and 
household brushes. t Provisional. 





is equally surprising. It would be invidious to pick out a few 
examples, either good or bad, from the hundreds of items listed. 
Despite some outstanding heartening signs of reconversion, it is 
well to bear in mind the leeway stilt to be made up before 
anything like pre-war production rates are reached—and before 
pent-up demand can be satisfied. The regular publication of these 
figures in future will provide a guide to the rate of reconversion 
in an important sector of British industry. 


* * * 


World Sugar-Beet Crop, 1945 


The United States Department of Agriculture has estimated 
this year’s sugar-beet crops of North America and Europe (these 
areas produce the bulk of the sugar-beet) at 51.6 million metric 
tons ; this is 13 per cent below the 1944 crop and 27 per cent 
smaller than the average crop during the five years 1935-39. 
(The International Institute of Agriculture in Rome has not yet 
resumed the publication of crop estimates.) In the United States 
and Canada the 1945 crop shows an increase of 37 per cent over 
the very low production of 1944, but it is doubtful whether the 
estimated reduction of 27 per cent (by comparison with pre-war 
figures) in the combined crops of North America and Europe 
takes sufficient account of the heavy falls in Continental 
production. 

In Europe only the United Kingdom is expected to harvest a 
normal crop. The assumption seems to be that in Soviet Russia, 
Germany, France, Czechoslovakia and Poland—the leading Con- 
tinental producers of sugar-beet—production in 1945 will amount 
to some §0 per cent of pre-war output. France expects a crop 
amounting to 4 million tons, against 12 million tons in 1939 and 
7.7 million tons in 1937. The crops of Germany, Holland, Italy 
and the Danubian countries, too, may not reach 50 per cent of 
the pre-war average. In all these countries planting has been 
interrupted. The cultivation of sugar-beet requires a large volume 
of fertilisers and labour. The supply of fertilisers has been small, 
and growing crops were frequently left untended. In many coun- 
tries the area under sugar-beet was deliberately cut down. In 
some neutral countries, such as Spain, drought has reduced the 
crop. Moreover, experience during the 1944-45 sugar production 
season showed that only a part of the Continental crops could 
be processed because of the lack of coal and transport. 


Thus, even if the estimate of the United States Agricultural 











NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an tmterim dividend of One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
December 14, 1945, to shareholders of record at the close o 
business, November 15, 1945. 
Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
October 25, 1945. J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
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Department should prove to be correct, the reduction in the oy. 
put of sugar from beet will no doubt (by comparison with pre. 
war averages) be bigger than is suggested by the overall reduc. 
tion of 27 per cent in the beet crop, for in Continental Europ: 
the shortage of coal and the disruption of transport will make j; 
impossible to process the whole of the crop. Before the wa, 
roughly one-third of the total world sugar production was bee. 
sugar ; without the expansion of cane-Sugar production in th: 
Far East the world’s sugar supply situation is unlikely to shoy 
much improvement even in 1946. 


* n ® 


Assurance Companies Bill 


The Assurance Companies Bill presented by Sir Stafford 
Cripps to the House of Commons this week, with the agreement 
of the interests concerned, is designed to tighten up the existin; 
law in accordance with proposals made seven years ago—in ; 
King’s speech of 1938. 

First, the Bill will remove an anomaly by bringing marine, 
aviation and transit insurance within the ambit of the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909. 

Secondly, it will tighten the condition on which insurance 
business can be carried on ; when it becomes law, only companies 
incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929, or otherwise, and 
having a paid-up capital of not less than £50,000 will be able to 
a, on business of a type covered by the Assurance Companies 

ct. 

Thirdly, the Bill widens the definition of insolvency and wil! 
enable the Board of Trade to begin its investigations into the 
position of a company earlier than is permitted by the Assurance 
Companies (Winding-up) Acts 1933 and 1935. In future an 
assurance company will be deemed insolvent for the purposes o/ 
Section 168 of the Companies Act, 1929, if the value of its assets 
does not exceed the amount of its liabilities by £50,000 or one- 
tenth of the general premium income of the company in its last 
preceding financial year, whichever is the greater. 

These, and certain minor reforms, are calculated to bring th: 
law into line with widely held views and to strengthen the con- 
fidence of the public in the insurance industry. 


* * * 


A Case for Oil Refining 


In his statement to the shareholders of Manchester 01! 
Refinery, Limited—a company formed in 1936 for the purpos: 
of producing high-grade lubricating and other oils—Lt.-Col. H. 
Stuart Ebbenu, the chairman, drew attention to the advantages o/ 
importing oil in its crude rather than in manufactured for. 

Crude oil, he stated, is a relatively cheap material ; at present 

the price per ton f.o.b. New York is approximately $10.65 (equivalent 
to {2 13s.). The value of our transformer and white oils, ou 
iquid paraffin and chemical products is between five and thirty times 
the value of the crude oil. 
He disposed of the argument that the refining of oil far from 
the centres of its production is necessarily uneconomic. 


We produce now from our crude oil more than 95 per cent of 
marketable materials, the total quantitative loss from refining oper 
tions being less than five per cent. As white oils, liquid paraffin and 
chemical products have to be transported in drums, our refining 
operations have actually resulted in a shipping gain for this country 
if the weight and volume of the drums are taken into account. 
The case for the establishment in this country of a large crud: 

oil processing industry is certainly a strong one and is by no¥ 
widely admitted. It is not merely a case for economising foreig* 
exchange, but for the establishment of an industry with a hig) 
output per man-hour (in terms of value) and one that is likely 
to become of increasing importance by reason of its relation 
the manufacture of chemicals. 
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The recent Series of Articles on | 


BRETTON WOODS 


Anglo-American Economic Relations 

has been reprinted in pamphiet form and is obtaia- | 
able, price 2s. 6d. post free, from || 

The Publisher, The Economist, 15 Lancaster Place. 
London, W.C.2. é 
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CHAMBERS WHARF AND 
COLD STORES, LIMITED 


BUSINESS MAINTAINED 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general 
wneeting of Chambers Wharf and Cold Stores, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at 
3 Lombard Street, London, E.C., Mr Charles 
Goldrei (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


I am very pleased to again present to the 
shareholders a satisfactory balance-sheet for 
the year now under review. 


Owing to the relaxation. of war-time re- 
strictions as to the information disclosable 
in our pudlished accounts, it will be observed 
that the accounts for the period under re- 
view now show the net trading profit before 
providing for taxation. 


The net trading profit for the 52 weeks 
ended June 29, 1945 (after providing for 
payment to the Ministry of Food Cold 
Storage Control of the excess over the maxi- 
mum allowed to be retained by the com- 
pany), amounted to £76,397 17s. 1od., 
against £78,504 2s. 3d. for the previous 
period of 53 weeks ; this is considered to be 
satisfactory in view of the revised additional 
restrictions on cold store controlled profits 
applied by the Ministry of Food during the 
period under review. The net balance of 
profit for the period after providing for 
directors’ fees, depreciation, War Damage 
Act, insurance premiums and taxation, 
amounted to £21,934 I7s. §d., against 
{22,832 14s. 4d. for the previous period. 
With the termination of hostilities the basis 
of calculating depreciation has been reviewed 
and it has been decided that the sum of 
{10,266 12s. 1d. provided in the accounts 
= review is adequate under present con- 
itions. 


LITTLE WAR DAMAGE 


I would like to express a deep feeling of 
thankfulness that the war in Europe and the 
Pacific has been brought to a victorious con- 
clusion. I am also happy to inform you that 
the company has been very fortunate in not 
losing any of its premises through enemy 
activity during the whole period of war, 
with the exception of slight blast damage 
which was made good immediately. 


Before the outbreak of war the company 
Prepared plans for extensions of the Cold 
Stores and also to the warehouses. In view 
of the likelihood of air attack on the Port of 

don it was not considered advisable to 
complete these plans, and only that part of 
the Cold Store extersion commenced before 
the outbreak of war was completed. With 
regard to the warehouse extensions, although 
the foundations were laid in 1939, the re- 
mainder of the work was stopped. It is now 
the intention of the company to carry out 
pre-war plans, and in view of the 
shortage of storage accommodation it is 
hoped that the necessary licences to start the 
work will be given in the near future. 


The volume of business since the com- 
Mencement of the current financial year has 
well maintained, and I have every confi- 
dence that the results will continue to be 
Satisfactory, more especially if any relief from 
taxation is ined. I would also like to 
express the Board’s gratitude to the staff who 
have so loyally supported the company during 
the period of war, and I am sure we can 


count on their continued co-operation and 
Ity in the future. I am looking forward 

to welcoming back many members of the 

staff on their release from H.M. Forces. 


The report was adopted. 


UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED 


REGULAR DELIVERIES THROUGHOUT THE WAR 


MR LEONARD MAGGS’ REVIEW 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
United Dairies, Limited, was held, on the 
26th ultimo, at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C., Mr Leonard 
Maggs (chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The secretary (Mr Allan Mair, C.A.) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said:—The total net assets of the group, 
including goodwill, are approximately 
£9,000,000. The reserves of the group, includ- 
ing undivided profits, total £3,285,565——that 
is, taking the figure of £1,406,415 appearing 
in the parent company’s balance-sheet and 
adding the figure of £1,879,150 appearing in 
the consolidated statement of assets and 
liabilities of subsidiary companies. 

The current assets of the parent company, 
including Government securities, £1,45%,197, 
and tax reserve certificates, £/1,560,025, are 
slightly higher than last year, but as I ex- 
plained then, when normal conditions return 
considerable expenditure will have to be in- 
curred for re-equipment, and for the financ- 
ing of stocks. 

The net profits of the group, after provi- 
sion for all taxation, are £433,714; that is, 
taking the balance of net profit shown on the 
parent company’s profit and loss account 
(£262,915) and adding the balance on the 
consolidated statement of subsidiary com- 
panies’ profit and loss accounts (£170,799) 
The comparable figure last year was {.419,011. 


DIVIDEND OF 124 PER CENT 


It is now proposed to pay a final dividend 
on the Ordinary stock of 7} per cent., making 
12} per cent. for the year | We have not 
added to the reserves of the parent company 
since 1938. Since that year we have allowed 
the surplus of profit over the amount re- 
quired for dividends to accumulate with the 
sub-companies. 

The same conservative practice has been 
adopted this year, of bringing in only suffi- 
cient revenue from the subsidiary companies 
to maintain dividends as before, and the sur- 
plus of profit left with the sub-companies for 
the year is £170,571, which amount appears 
as an addition to reserves and undivided 
profits on the consolidated statement of assets 
and liabilities of subsidiary companies. I feel 
that under existing conditions, with the future 
so obscure, this is the only prudent course. 


A PROUD RECORD 


We look with considerable pride to our 
record as distributors of milk, both by whole- 
sale and by retail, in London throughout the 
war. Most Londoners will tell you that no 
matter what conditions were like following 
hostile attacks by bombs, flying bombs and 
rockets, the milkman was there at about his 
usual time. Great credit must be given to 
the men and women (as you-know, we have 
had many women on rounds since 1939) who 
performed this service. Bearing as we do, 
throughout wholesale and retail channels, the 
responsibility of about half London’s milk, 
this record could not have been achieved 
without very efficient organisation and most 
praiseworthy efforts by all ranks of the staff. 


MAINTENANCE OF HIGH STANDARD 


Notwithstanding the acute difficulties which 
have harassed every branch of the dairy in- 
dustry from day to day during the whole 
period of the war, every effort has been made 
to restore and maintain the high standards 


established by the company, which we recog- 
nise as essential. 


_ Our two factories in Normandy, although 
in the thick of the fighting in the summer of 
1944, were relatively undamaged, and are 
now operating normally so far as the depleted 
= supplies and transport difficulties will 
allow. 


BUSINESSES ACQUIRED 


Since my last statement to you we have 
acquired the old-established milk businesses, 
principally retail, of the Edinburgh and 
Dumfriesshire Dairy Company, Limited, the 
Dundee Pasteurised Milk Company, Limited, 
and the Carse of Gowrie Dairy Company, 
Limited. These businesses have 68 shops in 
Edinburgh and 27 in Dundee, and in addition 
to the milk trade have a large trade for bread 
and cakes made at their own model bakeries 
in those towns. The profits of these con- 
cerns brought into the accounts under review 
cover only 49 days. 

We have also acquired in Birmingham the 
wholesale and retail milk business of Alfred 
Slater, Limited. The profits of this business 
included in the accounts under review relate 
to only 25 days’ trading. With our long ex- 
perience of the problems of urban milk dis- 
tribution we hope, when things are normal, 
to be able to render important technical 
assistance to these businesses. 

We are continuing to develop our milk 
business in South Wales on similar lines to 
our milk business in London, but are still 
very much handicapped by the difficulty of 
securing the plant and equipment necessary, 
and erecting essential buildings. 

I am confident that these recent acquisi- 
tions and developments will increase the 
earning capacity of our company. 


COMPANY'S WAR EFFORT 


I expect you would like to hear something 
from me about the company’s war effort. of 
which I think we can justly be proud. Our 
main effort has been the distribution of milk, 
and the manufacture of milk products such 
as butter, cheese, condensed milk and milk 
powders, and of mashed potato powder. 

In addition our engineering, utensil and 
transport companies have made quite a sub- 
stantial contribution by the manufacture of 
a varied assortment of things, such as bomb 
filling machines, shell filling machines of our 
own design accepted by the War Office, bomb 
cooling apparatus, gun parts for Bofors, anti- 
tank and field guns, equipment for the 
manufacture of penic:llin, heavy refrigerating 
machinery, petrol drums, soya boilers for 
army cookers, jettison tank baffles for aero- 
planes, insulated containers and stock-pots 
for the Army, and wing spars for Mosquito 
aircraft. The company has also packed in 
all manner of special containers various sup- 
plies for the Forces overseas, even including 
blood plasma. 

Several of our directors and officials have 
assisted the Ministry of Food at various times 
and in various ways, and the Minister 
expressed his appreciation of these services. 

Although the end of the war, and the 
cessation of enemy action, has relieved our 
workers in London of some of the strain 
under which they have had to work during 
the past few years, the shortage of staff in 
all departments is still acute. It is hoped that 
the industry may soon be accorded a measure 
of priority in the release of its urgently 
needed experienced workers, and we are 
anxiously waiting to welcome back our 5,479 
members with the Forces. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


HIGH STANDARD OF FILM PRODUCTION 


MR J. ARTHUR RANK’S STATEMENT 


The eighteenth annual general meeting 
of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at 
142-150, Wardour Street, London, Mr J. 
Arthur Rank, J.P., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

Profit and loss account.—The trading 
profits and sundry income of the group at 
£2.514,212 shows a decrease of just over 4 
per cent., as compared with the previous 
year. This decrease was due, in the main, 
to a resumpusgaps enemy activity, causing 
a reduction in“®ur theatre takings, and to 
the upward trend of operating and overhead 
expenses. I am glad to be able to report 
that our group earnings to date have shown 
a substantial imcrease over the corresponding 
period for last year. 

Income from subsidiary companies not 
consolidated is shown at the reduced figure 
of £76,097, as compared with £124,420. This 
decrease is due to the fact that in the 
previous year, as noted in the accounts for 
1944, certain taxation benefits arising from 
deficiencies, etc., of previous years were then 
available. In poimt of fact the company con- 
cerned has had a very successful year. The 
usual charges are set against our trading 
profits. The steady reduction year by year 

our debenture, loan and mortgage in- 
ebtedness is reflected in a further decrease 
in the charges for interest. 


TAXATION CHARGES 


Taxation charges show a considerable re- 
duction. The charge tor E.P.T. is down 
by £185,635 to £540,825. This reduction 
is in part to the favourable settlement 
of some of ‘he outstanding points with 
regard to our excess profits tax position. 
While some further progress has been made 
in Our negotiations with the Inland Revenue 
authorities, I regret that full agreement has 
not yet been reached on all major points. 

The slightly smaller, but still substantial, 
sum of £65,453 as compared with £73,659 
of profits attributable to the corporation has 
been retained in the accounts of the sub- 
sidiaries. As explained in previous years, 
we are committed to the annual repayment 
of substan*jal amounts in respect of sinking 
funds for the redemption of debenture in- 
debtedness. This retention of profits is 
therefore deemed to be prudent. 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The net profit of the corporation for the 
year is £257,946, am increase of £65,612 as 
compared with last year After adding the 
amount brought forward, we are left with a 
disposable balance of £374,869. Your 
directors recommend this sum should be 
utilised as follows: The payment of a net 
dividend on the Five and a-Half per Cent. 
Cumulative First Preference shares, £89,375, 
the transfer of £45,995 to general reserve, 
and the payment of a proposed dividend of 
74 per cent. on the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary shares of the corporation, against 
6 per cent. last year. This will leave the 
sum of £126,999 to be carried forward, 
against £146,923 brought in from last year. 
The Ordinary dividend will be paid forth- 
with upon confirmation by this meeting. 

The consolidated balance-sheet is drawn 
so as to show the position of the corporation 
and its subsidiary companies as a single 
u img. The reserve and profit and 
loss balances of the corporation, together 


with the undistributed profits of _ its 
subsidiaries attributable to the corporation 
now amount to £2,813,460, an increase of 
£160,737 as compared with last year. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The proportion of net tangible assets 
attributable to outside shareholders of sub- 
sidiary companies shows little change. Our 
debenture and loan indebtedness as a group 
shows a further reduction of £256,000 on 
the year as a result of repayments. Current 
liabilities at £3,305,207, as compared with 
£3,364,473, are £59,266 down in comparison 
with last year. The net value of freehold 
and leasehold properties has. been reduced 
by further appropriations for depreciation 
and amortisation during the year of over 
4,360,000. 

During the financial year further damage 
to the preperties of the group was sustained. 
In all such cases our position is protected by 
the lodging of claims under the war damage 
insurance scheme. Our current assets show 
an increase of nearly £100,000 compared with 
1944, after having reduced our indebtedness 
on debenture and loan account by over 
£250,000, as already mentioned. 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Under the heading of subsidiary under- 
takings not consolidated I should like to 
mention that our two main manufacturing 
subsidiaries—British Acoustic Films, Limited, 
and Cinema-Television, Limited—have en- 
joyed a successful year. Both have raised 
their output and increased their profits. The 
adoption of the scheme for the amalgamation 
of Bush Radio, Limited, and Cinema- 
Television, Limited, in July last brings two 
companies specialising in radio and television 
into close relationship, to their mutual 
advantage. 

Film Production. — The  corporation’s 
studios were actively engaged throughout the 
year in the production of British films, and 
output for that period was fully maintained. 
The product of these studios released for 
exhibition since the last report and widely 
distributed in this country has achieved out- 
standing success. Included are such box- 
office attractions as “ Madonna of the Seven 
Moons,” “Waterloo Road,” “They Were 
Sisters,” and “Love Story.” 


EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 


It would be fitting at this stage to place on 

record my high appreciation of the fine 
achievement of film producers, directors, 
artistes and technicians who have so notice- 
ably raised the standard of British films in 
recent years. Their great work brings much 
nearer the firm establishment of an industry 
with highly important export possibilities. 
_ Undoubtedly the cinema has played an 
important part in the relaxation and enter- 
tainment of a sorely tried and often over- 
worked people during the past six years of 
war. I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of expressing our gratitude to all the members 
of our theatre and administrative staffs and 
technicians and workpeople in our factories, 
through whose untiring effort and loyalty we 
have been able to play our full part in this 
contribution to the national effort. I am sure 
the shareholders will wish to join with me 
in this tribute. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
a : 
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MUREX LIMITED 
EXPANSION PLANS 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Murex Limited was held, on the 20th 
ultimo, in London, Mr George P. Joseph 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts. 


The profit for the year, £232,535, is 
arrived at before charging depreciation and 
compares with £505,701 for the previous year, 
I referred last year to the falling off in the 
demand for certain of the company’s main 
products. The further reduction in profits 
reflects the lessened demand for our products 
which has inevitably arisen from the closing 
stages of the war and which has been accen- 
tuated by the disposal of large security stocks 
held by users and the Government. 


The dividend received from Murex Weld- 
ing Processes, Limited, is at the same rare 
as for the previous year and the balance 
carried to appropriation account is £213,032 
compared with £239,446, which included tax 
over-provided in previous years’ accounts of 
£40,000. The total distribution for the year 
including cash bonus is again 20 per cent. 
gross, this rate having been maintained since 
1937. 


Murex Welding Processes continues to 
maintain its strong position in the electric 
arc welding industry. The turnover for the 
year slightly exceeded that of the previous 
year. Cancellation of war contracts has con- 
tinued into the current year, but substantial 
enquiries for export are already being re- 
ceived. 


POST-WAR INDICATIONS 


By reason of your company’s premier po: - 
tion as a supplier of those alloys of the rarer 
metals which are essential for the production 
of special steel, and non-ferrous alloys, the 
demand experienced in 1940 and the three 
following years considerably exceeded that of 
any previous period and the war-time peaks 
of production were in some cases as much 
as three times the highest previously known. 
Your company has successfully erected and 
operated during the war years plants for the 
production of low carbon ferro-chrome, the 
refining of cobalt alloy and blister copper and 
the manufacture of tungsten carbide tips, 
tungsten and molybdenum rods and sheets 
and wear-resisting dies. The use of tungsten 
carbide made possible the production of pro- 
jectiles with superlative armour-piercing 
properties, the use of which in tank and 
anti-tank guns had a very real influence on 
the course of the war. The development of 
many applications of welding should un- 
doubtedly be reflected in an increased peace- 
time demand for electrodes and equipment. 


I have referred in recent years to the con- 
siderable amount of reconstruction work that 
will be necessary at our factories in the post- 
war years. Your directors have under con- 
sideration plans for post-war expansion which 
when carried out will call for a substantial 
addition to the company’s cash resources 
now depleted by reason of the heavy inci- 

¢ of war-time taxation and the expendi- 
ture of over £1,000,000 during the war years 
on the provision of additional buildings and 
plant. Present indications are that the cul- 
rent year, with the numerous problems aris- 
ing from the termination of the war, will be 
a difficult one, and a return to more norma 
trading will depend very largely on the speed 
of reconversion to peace-time needs of indus- 
try generally. 


During recent months there has been some 
increase in our export trade and by means 
of personal visits of members of our staff 
we have been re-establishing our contacts 
in European markets. 


The report was adopted. 
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LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER 
LIMITED 


ADVANTAGES OF WORLD-WIDE EXPERIENCE 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
cany was held, on the 3oth ultimo, in London. 
' Mr Geoffrey Heyworth, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said that the last 
chairman’s speech was in 1939. During the 
war years the information afforded share- 
holders had necessarily to be curtailed. With 
the war over it was appropriate to consider 
how best to present the shareholders with 
the information they required to enable the 
annual meeting—the most important event 
in the company’s calendar—to fulfil its main 
purpose, that of voting for or against the 
continuation in office of the board of directors. 


INFORMATION FOR SHAREHOLDERS 


It was proposed in future to send to share- 
holders prior to the meeting the accounts as 
now, that was the balance sheets, profit and 
loss accounts and the directors’ report, and 
a review divided into two sections—one deal- 
ing with trading operations, the other de- 
signed to show something of the strategy 
and tactics, to use a military metaphor, deter- 
mining the long-term and day-to-day running 
of the business. The chairman’s speech at 
the meeting would emphasise any activities 
of the company that might interest a wider 
audience than the shareholders. 

He thought it could be said that they had 
arecord of solid and progressive achievement 
im the presentation of their accounts. ‘They 
had already adopted—some of it many years 
ago-——most of the accountancy practice recom- 
mended in the recent Cohen Report and the 
remaining recommendations were already in- 
cuded in the improvements being studied 
for adoption next year 

Both the accounts and the section of the 
review dealing with trading operations were 
historical records. Historical records, how- 
ever good, could never of themselves give a 
comp'ete or balanced picture of a business. 
A business if successful was dynamic; it 
reached forward into the future to ma.ntain 
and add to its vitality, not content to rely on 
tradition and the momentum of past achieve- 
ments. It was proposed to attempt to give 
shareholders material for assessing that aspect 
~-which was broadly the sphere of strategy 
and tactics—in the second section of the 
review. It would show something of the 
way in which a company’s operations were 
planned. 


COMPANY'S INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER 


Discussing the international] character of 
the company, the chairman said that its 
beginnings traced from the early days of the 
main constituents of the present English and 
Dutch companies. The first factory across 
an international frontier was established by 
the Dutch side in 1890, and in 1895 the 
Lever business built its first overseas unit in 
Australia. By 1939 the two companies had 
manufacturing establishments in 39 different 
countries. In the early stages it had been 
usual to manufacture abroad products identi- 
cal with those of the mother company and 
to transplant manufacturing and marketing 
methods with them. ; 

Gradually manufacturing techniques were 
modified to meet differences in the raw mate- 
nals available. Before those overseas busi- 
nesses could widen their markets to reach the 
masses, production and selling methods had 
to be adapted to different standards of liv- 
ing and different racial, religious and social 
habits, and new products had to be invented. 
It was not Jong before the experience gained 
m solving those local problems began to have 
@ benefit for the mother companies. Some 
of the methods that had to be improvised 
Overseas were found to be capable of appli- 
cation at home. 


EXPERIENCE FROM COMPETITORS 


Continuing, he said: The benefits that 
derive from our international operations 
spread beyond our own organisation. Much 
of the experience we have gained has come 
and continues to come from competitors of 
Ours in these various countries, and it is 
equally true to say that competitors in these 
countries have learned and continue to learn 
from us. ‘This competitive activity has been 
effective in raising consumpuon levels of both 
soap and edible fats, though even in the most 
advanced countries they are still below the 
desirable minimum. 

Another aspect of the international char- 
acter of the business was, he went on, of par- 
licular interest at the present time when ex- 
ports were in everybody’s mind. Because 
the technicians that staffed Unilever factories 
abroad, with the one important exception of 
the U.S.A., were men with English or Dutch 
experience, plant and machinery were largely 
ordered from Engiand for those units abroad. 
Furthermore, as those factories were gener- 
ally recognised as being efficient, local com- 
petitors tended to seek the same sources of 
supply. 

International exchanges of experience and 
ideas were a potent stimulant of the com- 
pany’s efficiency at home and abroad, and it 
was on that efficiency and nothing else that 
the company’s franchise to operaie freely 
depended. It was the way in which they 
contributed to the prosperity of the countries 
in which they operated. 


INTERCHANGE OF IDEALS 


Interchange of experience and ideas was of 
importance to almost every kind of industry 
everywhere, bui particularly so in England 
with her great need of output for export. 
The essence of the matter was personal con 
tact across the frontiers. Opposite numbers 
must be able to meet and work together— 
often for long periods--in each others’ fac- 
tories and offices. During the war that traffic 
had necessarily fallen to a mere trickle, and 
technicians and business men ail over the 
world had been starved of this vital mental 
food. The chairman went on: “ There is 
a big void to be filled and now is the time 
to fill it. Let this country make certain that 
she supplies the maximum amount of that 
skill and experience. It is one commodity 
which, amongst all the difficulties that beset 
the world at this time, can and must be un- 
rationed and decontrolled.” 


TWO DOMESTIC MATTERS 


In conclusion, the Chairman mentioned 
two matters of domestic interest. The 
problem of the Dutch company declaring its 
own dividends for the war years had been 
under constant examination, and an 
announcement would be made as soon as a 
satisfactory solution could be found. From 
the statements the board had issued during 
the past few years it was known that the 
continued validity of the equalisation agree- 
ment between the English and Dutch com- 
panies had been in doubt. The doubt arose 
solely as the legal consequence of Holland’s 
invasion by the Germans. When it was 
remembered that the whole of the Ordinary 
capital of the two companies was issued upon 
the faith of there being an equalisation agree- 
ment, the board was clearly under the 
bounden duty to have that doubt removed. 
It was hoped soon to make an announcement 
on that subject, too. : 

There were no questions. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the report 
and accounts were adopted. A dividend of 

per cent. on the Ordinary stock payable on 

overber 2, 1945, was declared. 

On the motion of Mr J. F. Percival a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, board of directors 
and staff was adopted with acclamation. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


WEATHER AFFECTS RESULTS 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting of 
the Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, 
in London. 

Sir Edward Rosling, the chairman, moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr Francis W. Douse (vice-chairman and 
managing director), in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that he had been able to visit 
Ceylon during July and August and found 
the estates in very good condition consider- 
ing war-time restrictions. He had been able 
to go into most matters concerning their 
Ceylon interests and a programme had been 
drawn up for the future. The question of 
staff was not easy, but they were perhaps 
more fortunate than some others in that 
they appeared to have sufficient men for 
future operations without the necessity for 
recruiting more than one or two. 


THE TEA CROP 


The tea crop was again lower than in the 
previous year due to bad weather conditions, 
lack of fertilisers and shortage of labour. 
It was remarkable, however, how crops had 
been maintained during the war. That might 
be attributed to sound cultivation and manur- 
ing policies in earlier years and no doubt 
also to slightly harder plucking. The rubber 
crop was also lower, again because of 
weather and more because the trees had been 
tapped severely to meet the demand in view 
of enemy occupation of Malaya and Java. 
Costs of production had again become higher 
and it was to be hoped that the limit had 
been reached. 

In Mauritius they had had a bad year. 
Following the cyclone in April, 1944, the 
return of £16,000 on a turnover of {420,000 
was small. Mauritius had suffered a further 
disaster this year. Between January and 
April this year the island had been visited 
by three cyclones, resulting in enormous 
damage to buildings and crops. The short 
sugar crops in 1944 and 1945 really meant 
that in two years Mauritius had lost one 
whole year’s crop and one whole year’s 
revenue, and it could well be imagined what 
that meant to the island. What had happened 
constituted a major catastrophe and it must 
mean that local companies were for the time 
being practically bankrupt. 

It seemed essential for the Home Govern- 
ment to give the matter their very serious 
and determined consideration, in order that 
the island might be put on its feet. If that 
was done, the outlook for the future could 
be faced because Mauritius had in recent 
years learned much in the way of cultiva- 
tion and he thought it possible for the crop 
to be increased by a quite considerable extent, 
and he thought, too, that, provided an econo- 
mic price for sugar could be obtained and 
cost of production kept well in hand, 
Mauritius producers had learned that it was 
essential for them to make reserves to meet 
such contingencies as drought and cyclone. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning to the accounts, the net profit was 
down from £53,000 to £43,000, a compara- 
tively small fall considering what they had 
had to face. It had been possible without 
drawing on reserves in any way to continue 
payment of the dividend of 7 per cent., free 
of tax. Their cash position was satisfactory. 
If assistance was forthcoming from the 
Government, and if they had a reasonable 
crop next year, he was hopeful that the 
Mauritius results would not unduly affect ihe 
net results of the whole of their trading for 
the year. It was gratifying to know that 
excess profits tax had been reduced to 60 per 
cent. The near prospects for tea, sugar and 
rubber were favourable. 

The report was adopted. 
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HORLICKS, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


LT.-COL. J. N. HORLICK’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of Horlicks, 
Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at the 
offices of the company, Slough, Bucks, Lt.- 
Col. J. N. Horlick, O.B.E., M.C., pres:ding. 


The chairman said: Gentlemen, starting 
with the balance-sheet you will note that the 
fixed assets total, before deduction of the 
depreciation reserve account, shows little 
change, the net total being somewhat less 
after provision for depreciation on the ample 
scale we have adopted for many years. Those 
who know our factory and plant will, I think, 
appreciate that the net figure of £168,857 at 
which these assets are stated is very con- 
servative in relation to present day values on 
a going concern basis—a feature of our 
accounts which can be regarded as very 
favourable in view of the extensions and 
improvements we have in mind under this 
heading as soon as the necessary materials 
and labour can be obtained. 


WEST SOMERSET COMPANIES 


The development of the West Somerset 
Subsidiary Companies for the ultimate pur- 
pose of assuring our milk supplies has occa- 
sioned further expenditure during the past 
year, which mainly accounts for the increase 
in subsidiary company current accounts from 
£52,983 to £126,781 and the decrease in our 
investments. 


It will also be noted that the other items 
which make up our net liquid assets total 
have undergone considerable change. In 
order to maintain supplies to our customers 
on the reduced war-time scale, it has been 
mecessary to draw on our stock reserves to 
an appreciable extent, and this has been fol- 
lowed on the one hand by an increase in the 
bank balance, and on the othe: by a lower 
figure for creditors, after taking into account 
tax reserve certificates acquired during the 
year. 


CONTROL OF THE BUSINESS 


When the balance-sheet at March 31, 1946, 
is presented to you it will be seen that during 
the current year a major item of capital 
expenditure has been incurred, the circum- 
stances of which are briefly as follows :— 
My father and uncle, in partnership, founded 
“ Horlicks ” in 1873, and after the death of 
the former in 1921 my brother, the late Sir 
Ernest Horlick, and I arranged with our 
uncle the division of the business in two 
parts with agreed territories Our part even- 
tually became Horlicks, Limited. 


The cwo organisations, although having 
no financial inter-relationship since 1927, 
continued in their respective spheres on a 
most friendly footing, and there was always 
an understanding that if either branch of the 
family was desirous of selling its interest the 
other should have a first refusal. 


My uncle, William Horlick, died in 1937, 
and after very protracted negotiations com- 
mencing in the spring of 1939, Horlicks, 
Limited, now has control of the world-wide 
business. 


In imparting this information it is desir- 
able that I should also sound a note of 
caution. My late uncle’s part of the family 
business has not, during recent years, had a 
similarly favourable financial experience to 
that of our company and much careful plan- 
ning and hard work lie ahead of us. You 
may, however, be assured that having 
decided only after the most anxious delibera- 
tion, that this latest acquisition is in the 


long-term interests of Horlicks, Limited, the 
board and executive will spare no efforts to 
turn it to good account. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Proceeding to the profit and loss account, 
there is little here which calls for comment. 
The net trading balance after providing for 
Excess Profits Tax is slightly in excess of 
the figure for the previous year, the available 
total being £242,398. The directors’ report 
sets out the manner in which it is proposed 
to deal with this total: —(a) Provision for 
taxation other than Excess Profits Tax, 
£135,294; (b) Interim dividend of £66,666 
(13} per cent. actual), less income tax, paid 
April 4th, 1945, £33,333; (c) Proposed final 
dividend of £83,334 (16? per cent. actual), 
less income tax, for payment November Ist, 
1945, £41,667; (d) Balance to be carried 
forward, £32,104. 


We meet to-day under conditions which 
are very different from those which have 
obtained during the past six years. As a 
nation and Empire we have much for which 


to be thankful and the ravages of war have . 


left us, as a firm, relatively unscathed. Our 
widely dispersed stocks and serving equip- 
ment did not escape the attention of the 
Luftwaffe and the U-boats took their toll of 
some of our overseas shipments, but I am 
glad to say our factory and plant suffered 
no damage of any kind. 


I cannot say the cessation of hostilities has 
meant any important change in the scope of 
our operations so far, nor is much change to 
be expected until milk situation takes a more 
favourable turn. We have not, however, 
been merely awaiting events, and much valu- 
able preliminary work has been carried out 
by ad hoc committees formed to deal with 
post-war problems-of every description, and, 
given reasonable freedom of action, we view 
the future prospects of our company with 
confidence. We welcome with considerable 
relief the alleviation of taxation proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as our plans 
for the future involve capital expenditure on 
a fairly heavy scale, and the burden of war- 
time taxation has deprived us, in common 
with many other businesses, of those annual 
additions to our resources to which we would 
normally have looked to finance our pro- 
gramme of expansion at home and overseas. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


No survey of mine is complete without 
some reference to the staff, and I do so with 
even greater pleasure this year as we look 
forward to the homecoming of the many who 
have served with the Forces and in other 
branches of national service. A few will not 
return and we mourn their loss, but as a 
company our casualties have been exception- 
ally light. Reinstatement presents many 
problems, but we are doing all in our power 
to ease the process of transition from service 
to civilian life 


I wish, also, to pay cribute to the services 
rendered by the executives and staff during 
another year under what have been in some 
respects war conditions. To mark the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war, you will, I am 
sure, like to know that all members of the 
staff in the emp!oy of the company on V.E. 
Day have received an extra week’s holiday 
with full pay. 


The repert and accounts were unanimous! 
adopted. -, 
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ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 


SERVICES, LIMITED 
HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 


The eleventh annual ordinary generaj 
meeting of the Allied Industrial Services 
Limited, was held, on the 26th ultimo, at 
Bradford, Mr Walter H. Rhodes (chairman of 
the company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
speech of the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: During the year ended 
June 30th last the production of our various 
departments was maintained at a high level, 
and in a rumber of sections exceeded that 
of previous years, with the result that a 
moderate increase is reflected in trading 
profits. At the conclusion of this last year 
of the war, it is proposed that, apart from 
the usual war-time dividend on the Ordinary 
shares, a small cash bonus of 2d. net per 
share be paid on each of these shares. 

I feel that at this juncture I should remind 
you of the remarks I made a year ago—that 
the change from war to peace would bring 
with it a certain amount of trading difficulty 
and some measure of dislocation ; the open- 
ing months of the current trading year, coin- 
cident with the sudden termination of hostili- 
ties, have, in fact, shown a certain amount of 
dislocation in our activities as predicted, and 
which is inevitable in varying degree during 
the period of change-over to post-war indus- 
trial conditions. 

After providing £161,200 for taxation the 
net profits for the year amount to £76,772, 
which are available for allocation and distri- 
bution. 

While our fully-skilled labour force is as 
yet as depleted as at any time during the 
war, we look forward to a steady increase in 
the number of our people returning from 
the Forces. I express our thanks to all 
those associated with the company for their 
efforts during the past years. 

The report was adopted. 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 
The sixteenth annual general mecting of 

the Decca Record Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C. (the 
chairman) said that the profit for the year 
was £103,194. The directors recommended 
a final dividend of 79 and one-sixth per cent, 
less tax, on the ordinary shares, making a total 
dividend for the year of 112} per cent., less 
tax. He felt sure that shareholders would be 
gratified with the results. 

Their outstanding achievement from_ the 
war years had been the Decca Radio Navi- 


gator. They believed it to be the world’s 
most accurate and reliable navigational 
system, 


With regard to their record business, their 
recording engineers had achieved a new 
system of recording. For a considerable 
period of time the whole of their new record- 
ings had been made under that system, 
though further refinements had more recently 
been effected. The new Decca —— regis- 
tered faithfully the whole range of frequencies 
audible to the normal adult, bringing realism 
to the gramophone record hitherto unknown. 
They had also developed a_ revolutionaty 
gramophone which they hoped to market if 
the near future. The combination of thei 
mew records and new machine produc 
living music of a previously unattainabl 
quality. 

They were hoping by January of next yeat 
to expand their output substantially. At the 
moment they were able to supply only a s 
fraction of the demand which persisted at # 
level vastly in excess of their present pro 
ductive capacity. Priority was being given © 
exports. re was a vast and increasing 
export demand, and they were confident that 
Decca records, gramophones and accessories 
would play a very important part in | 
Nation’s export drive. . 

The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Obscurity in the gilt-edged market 
which is analysed in a leading article on page 645) has affected the 
whole range of Stock Exchange dealings this week. Turnover has not 
continued at its initial high level, and lack of direction in trading is 
more apparent. 

In the gilt-edged market, long-dated stocks, though presented with 
the powerful example of Old Consols (92§ on Wednesday), have not 
responded to the same extent that the “ shorts’”’ have reacted. Wide 
disparities, for this market, have sometimes been visible on dealers’ 
boards, and the funds, as a whole, have fallen out of line. The contrast 
between Old Consols and Local Loans still prevails. 

Foreign bonds are m a sickly condition. Far Eastern bonds, 
furopean and South American issues have all reacted sharply on 
revolutions and political disturbance. 

EPT calculations have quickly exhausted themselves in the industrial 
market. Store shares continue firm, and occasional features were 
recorded in the heavy industrial group. Cable and Wireless Ordinary 
rose 3 points to 98 on the taking over of the South African services by 
the Union Government, and speculation whether the Commonwealth 
services would® be similarly treated. Brewery shares were more 
unsettled. 

Some early buying of Kaffir shares was not maintained. Interest 
has been fairly evenly divided between the investment and a 
issues. Onl and rubber shares continue to fall. \ 
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* 1 
Stock Exchange: London 
“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
Security [Indices Yield 
| Total Corres es : red nis antaas ; eaten 
1945 | Bargains Day | | 
in S.E. 1944 | 3Ord. 20 Fixed | Old | Ord. 
| shares* Jnt.t Consols Shares 
: dindialiiad Z — 
Oct. 25..... | 9,306 5,117 az6 i 32st .i Sh 3-67 
es 9.665 5,551 117-5 | 137 -8 2-74 3-67 
MB 11,911 6,967 117-3 137-99 | 2-73 3-68 
a Meg | 10,061 5,593 117-0 «| (138-1 2-72 5-69 
Ss ee 9,188 6,099 116 «/ 138-1 2-70 3-70 


| 
30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (April 50) ; 
20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest, 136-0 


~® July 1, 1935—100. + 1928—100. 
lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 


(August 2) 
New York 
STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 

pt (1925 = 100) 
1945 | Average Transactions 1945 | Average Transactions 
Ont: 16s50'-5.. | 161-8 1,670,000 yn a. ee 161-8 1,140,000 
oS Se | 160-7 | 1,730,000 he ae | 160-5 1,370,000 
Es ec 161-1 710,000* ie | 1,360,000 _ 


1945: High, 161-8 (Oct. 18). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * Two-hour session. 


(Continued on page 660) 





NOTICES 


( DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-63. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants Cue Ist January, 
146, the BALANCES will be RUCK on the evening of the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1945, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Dominion of 


Canada in London, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. ist November, 1945. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1946. 
REPAYABLE Ist JANUARY, 1946. 


For the purpose of preparing the Warrants for the Final Payment of 
Interest due Ist January, 1946, the BALANCES will be STRUCK and the 
registers of the Loan finally closed for transfer of stock at the close of 
business on the Ist December, 1945, 

ee . EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
{7 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st November, 1945. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1954. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist January, 
16, the BALANCES Will be STRUCK on the evening of the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1945, after which date the Sock wit Pe transferred ex-dividend. 
K of MON 5 
ee EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 1st November, 1945. 





PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1949. 


For th pose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist January, 
16, the BALANCES will be RUCK on the evening of the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1945, after which date the eee ar transferred ex-dividend. 

aes EE ee a EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st November, 1945. 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 233. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 13 per cent., 
being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Bank, has been declared for the three months ending 
%th November, 1945, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches 
oo after 1st December, 1945, to shareholders of record 3ist October, 

5, 


y r of the Board, 
eee E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 
6 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2, October 25th, 1945. 


LONDON OFFICES OF THE SCOTTISH BANKS 


NOTICE I BY GIVEN that, on expiry of the existing arrange- 
ments, the ae Rate of Interest allowed on Deposits lodged for a 
minimum period of 14 days, or subject to 14 days’ notice of withdrawal, 
at the London Offices of the under-noted Scottish Banks will be one-half 

r cent. per annum. No change will be made in the existing Interest 

tes allowed on Home Safe and Small Savings Accounts. 

As from 30th November, 1945. exteting sfrengeumen’ for the allowance 
of Interest on Current Account credit balances will terminate and after 
that date no interest will be allowed thereon . 

BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
ROYAL pene. a een 

ISH 
COMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., 
UNION pane ue ia LTD., 

YDESDAL . Re 

NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK, LTD 











CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


CANADIAN INCOME TAX RELIEF. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company announce that as regards the 
dividends on the Ordinary Capital Stock the Board of Inland Revenue 
have authorised provisionally the following relief from United Kingdom 
Income Tax in respect of Canadian Income Tax paid by the Company 
in Canada including the Canadian non-residents tax at 15 per cent. :— 
For the year 1943-4 6s. in the £, or one-half of the stockholder’s 
“appropriate rate of U.K. Income Tax" whichever is the lesser. 
(This applies only to the 31st March, 1944, dividend on shares on the 
London Register.) 
,, For the year 1944-5 6s. in the £, or one-half of the stockholder’s 
appropriate rate of U.K. Income Tax’’ whichever is the lesser, on 
90 per cent. of the dividends and 3s. in the £ on 10 per cent. of the 
dividends. 
Relief should be claimed from local Inspectors of Taxes. 


Caer PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in Canada 
_with Limited Liability).—Canadian Pacific Railway 4 per cent. Con- 
solidated Debenture Stock. New Brunswick Railway 4 per cent. Deben- 
ture Stock Calgary and Edmonton Railway 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock. Atlantic and North-West Railway 4 per cent. Ist Mortgage 
Redeemable Debenture Stock. In preparation for the payment of the 
half-yearly interest payable on the first January next on the above Stocks 
the Transfer Books will be closed on 23rd November and will be re- 
opened on 2nd January. F. J. WHIDDETT, Deputy Secretary. 8, Water- 
loo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 27th October, 1945. 


MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Full-time Lecturer, man or woman, in Commercial subjects, to take 
up duties as soon as possible. Applicants should be able to offer either 
Accountancy or Commerce as their principal subject. Graduate or 
possessor of pees professional qualifications in Accountancy preferred. 
Salary: Burnham (Provincial) Scale.-—Further particulars and form of 
application on request from the Registrar, M.V.T.C., Bristol, 1. Closing 
date of applications 19th November. 


ONSULTANTS on problems of Policy and Organisation in Engineer- 
ing firms want qualified Accountant, preferably under 40, to handle 

cost and statistical aspects; able to grasp essentials quickly and 

discuss in non-technical terms at Director et. Candidates should 

have outstanding School, University, or Professional distinction. Four- 

figure salary (initial or in sight) stepped up for nature and variety of 

Works Costing experience.—Write, stating age, when available, previous 
sts, with salaries, and other details, to Box 131, The Economist, 
rettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


tee eet group of companies in the pharmaceutical, toilet, house- 

hold products and food fields invites 2g maaan for junior execu- 
tive posts. Commencing salaries around £1,( per annum. Applications 
which do not comply with the following requirements will receive no 
consideration. Age maximum 35, British nationality, first-glass education 
(preferably University degree). Minimum commercial exPerience of five 
years essential. Applicants must be capable to act as assistants to 
Managing Directors and provide evidence of capacity for leadership. 
Apply in writing, stating ae: date of birth, school and academic 
record and qualifications, details of commercial and Service experience 
(if any), demobilisation status. Send copies of two testimonials of 
ability and character, one from school or university, one from former 
employer.—Box 133, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C. 2. 


a RADUATE, M.A.(Econ.): Woman aged 20 seeks post in Market 
Research or economic development.—Box 134, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C. 2. 


ONDON and Southern Counties firm of Quantity Surveyors, seeking 

4 continuous flow of additicnal Building and Civil Engineering work, 
i.e. Housing, Drainage, Roads, Sewage, etc., schemes, and hools, 
Clinics, Hospitals, Institutions. Churches, Factories, Flats, etc., desires 
to contact persons able to keep them advised of new projects in_their 
locality. All — treated as confidential.--Box 197, c/o Pool’s, 
Aldwych House, ndon, W.C. 2. 


RUSSIAN taught by a Russian. —HAM 3801. 


(Continued from page 659) 
(WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 




















1945 
siesilisiiccndentnncdens aioe taemadacnaoe! Oct. Oct. = 
{ ; ll 19 
Low High . ; 
— oa 1945 1945 1945 
ees I 
354 Industrials ......... 108-6 | 135-9 135-1 135-9 133 6 
>). Se ee 116-1 146-7 145-9 146 -7 143-5 
20 Utilities............. | s2 | ues | 7 | se | 114-0 
402 Stocks ............. 106-7 | 133-3 132-5 | 1333 | 131-2 
ek § ee | 463 | 3°75 3-76 3°75 | 3-83 
| 
ss $50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 3, 1945 Capital versions Money 
&£ 
To Shaweholdiacn Gayo oc. s vec cncvccesedsccoces 616,698 541,219 
By Permission to Deal . ....... o.0.ccccssescccvcscs 277 861 465,297 
By Stock Exchange Introduction. ............... 678,187 1,467,236 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 661. 
Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
PRUs cnn Vo nyccnnndcetSeccgens coecsbenuntnses sOaeseees 1,506,448,538  1,400,651,26. 
DEE siden cd cine nods COdw bank 035-68 <k dhs en ben eneeneters 1,234,845,333 1,216,193,883 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing” 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
(to date) £ £ £ £ £ 4 
1945..... 1,378,055,524 21,455,284 1,140,453 1,336,549,589 8,234,634 55,867,0 
I6E..2 000 1,213,791,228 2,147,721 254,934 1,209,682,205 2,393,289 4,118,389 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to October 24, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York Prices 

















Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Oct. Oct. | 3. Commercial Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1. Railroads. 23 wD and Industrial. 25 30 23 =» 
Atlantic Coast .. ist 69} | Am. Smelting... 59% 58§ | Int. Paper...... 364 40§ 
Can. Pacific .... 15§ 15 | Am. Viscose .... at 574 | Liggett Myers... 100} 95 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 59 58 | Amaconda...... 8} 38} Nat. Distillers... 58} 60 
N.Y. Central.... 27} 27} | Beth. Steel ..... 944 92 | Nat. Steel ...... 82} 79} 
Pennsylvania... 40} 41 Briggs Mfg...... sf 474 | Phelps Dodge... 35) 34 
Southern ....... 49, 50h | Celanese of Amer. 50% 50} | Proct.Gamble.. 65} 54} 
| Chrysier........ 125} 122¢ | Sears Roebuck .. 37} 37 
2. Utilities, etc. | Distillers-Seag... 66 62} | Shell Union..... 28% 
Agatt. TH8... i220 185} 186} | Eastman Kodak. 201 209 | Std. Oi] N.J..... 67 64} 
Int. Telephone .. 26§ 25% | Gen. Electric.... 47§ 464 | 20th Cen. Fox... 334 33§ 
Pacific Light ... 58} 57% | Gen. Motors .... 72% %2}| United Drug.... 24) 25} 
People’s Gas.... 864 87 | Inland Steel .... 100 101} /| U.S. Steel ...... ; 78 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 348 348 Int. Harvester... 90} 89} | West’house E.., 355 34 
W. Union Tel .. 54 51, | Inter. Nickel.... 35§ 34} | Woolworth ..... 48, 47 
Overseas Traffic Receipts 
| | Gross Receipt: Aggregate Grogs 
3) for Week Receipts 
Name % | Endin : 
S | | 1945 + oO - 194> + or 
i j j | 
B.A. and Pacific........ 16 | Oct 20| ,1,855,000 |— 215,000 | 31,629,000 j+ 923,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern ...... \7 | <7 | $2,897,000 |— 123,000 | 51,983,000 |+ 5,111,000 
B.A. Western .......... 27 | $1,220,000 i 79,000 | 19,069,000 |+ 35,000 
Canadian Pacific........ 41 | Oct. 14) $6,000,000 | - 139,000 248,845,000 |- 1,242,000 
fs Ns sin a oan | a 9} dept. 30 |$26,181,000 |— 1,450,000 | -56 680,000 |— 1,2 3 vou 
Ee Sena es a9 ,, 30) $2,711,000 |— 980,000 4 645,900 |-— 1, 75,000 
Central Argentine ...... 16 | Oct. 20) ; 2,759,450 + 206,100 | 48,651,050 |+ 2,999,909 
U Rlys. of Havana ..... 17 < ra + 41,183 ir 2,854 | 734,907 | - 67,008 
t Receipts m Argentine pesos. (a) Months. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The market this week has again 
been under the influence of the secondary effects of the Chancellor's 
cut in short money rates and his threat of an attack upon medium 
and longer-term rates. Some of the wider implications are discussed 
in a Note on page 649. In consequence of large subscriptions to long- 
dated tap issues and institutional investors’ switches out of short 
bonds, the discount market has been called upon to fulfil its new 
function of shock-absorber in the short bond market under peculiarly 
difficult conditions. The banks’ reluctance to encash 1} per cent. 
TDR’s has clogged the normal safety valve for pressures caused by 
loan subscriptions, and, in addition, the banks have been making-up. 
On top of this, the market had to pay for by far the largest volume of 
Treasury bills in its history. 

This combination of factors explains why even the omission of a 
fresh TDR call, releasing no less than £73 million to the banks, failed 
to save the market from recourse to the special buyer. Once again, 
the week's operations are not reflected in the Bank return, apparently 
because the purchases were made, not by the Bank for its own account, 
but for the public departments direct. But for this arrangement, 
public deposits would have shown a heavy immobilisation of credit. 
As it is, they are down by {5-4 million, and the Bank’s security port- 
folio is on balance little changed. The volume of special buying this 
week has been rather less than in the previous week, but it is possible 
that funds were also released by official purchases of short bonds. 





THE ECONOMIST, November 3, 1945 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on October 31st, 1945 

Bank rate, 2% ( from 3%, October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 6¢ 
days, 8% ; 3 months, #§% ; 4months, %% ; 6 months, fy-§%. Treasury Bills : 2 months 
4-4) % ; 5 months, §-44%. Day-to-day money, $-$%. Short Loans P%- Bank deposit 
rate, $% Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, months, -])° 
4 months, 1}- pi: 6 months, 14-2}%. e: 

Exchange —The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed onOctober 
Sist, 1945. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). 

United $ to £ (4-86) 4-024-034 ; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to 
is 863) 4-43-45; mail transfers 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25-224) 17-30-49 

E Francs 199{-200}. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-154) 16-85-95 

Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. ium. Francs 
ae Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Portugal. Escudos (119) 99 80-100 -20; mail transfer, 
99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 32 845 
cr. (buying). U . Pesos 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office. Spain. Pesetas 44.09 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. : 

Free — Rates.—The ge rates prevailed on October 3lst, 1945 

Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (/8d. per rupee) 17-18 4d Belgian 
Gonge. Francs 176}-}. Per $ $3-3yy. Wan. Ri. 128-130. =e 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. ; 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES _ 


(max.). 














i | + 2 a 

New York Vet. Oct. Oct. Oct Oct | Oct. | uct 

on 24 25 %® | 2 | » | 3 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London....... | 403$§ 4034 § 40348 | 40385 4035 § 40385 403,55 
Montreal...... 90 -750 90-750 | 90-810 90-810 90-810 90-810 90-750 
et peer 23-70 23-70 23°70 23°70 | 23-70 | 23-35 23-33 
Buenos Airest. | 24°86 | 24°86 | 24-86 | 24.86 | 24-89 | 24-86 24-68 
io de Janeiro 5-25 5-25 5-25 5°25 5-25 | 5-25 > 25 
Lisbon ........ 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 | 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona ..... 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm ... 23 +86 23 -86 23 -86 23 86 23 -86 23 -86 23 +86 

wiitibeds L come | ee a I a a Bie 
t Free Rate. § Basic, oe 

FINANCING fA PENIITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns w 
October 27, and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting expenditure. Tne tems shown as net ar 
given after allowing foc repayments and receipts: 


(£ thousands) 
Total ordin 


expenditure....... 3,159,843 | Total ordinary revenue ......... 1,567,375 

New sinking funds .............. 8,507 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Defence Bonds (net) ...... 79,960 
5%, Conversion Loan, 1944..... 150 3°, Savings Bonds, 1965-75... 400,716 
2°, Conversion Loan, 1945..... 245,118 | 24% Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54 170 
24% Nat. Def. Bonds, 1944-48. . 19,983 | 24% Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. 304,020 

“ Other Debt ” :— |  1$% Exchequer Bonds, 1950... 124,45] 
SS Per 5,993 | Nat. Savings Certs, (met)...... 61,60 
Butermal (met)... .. 2. cikddécces 17,109 | Tax Reserve Certs. (net) ...... 71,50 

Increases in balances ...........+ 405 3% Term. Annuities (net)..... 107,815 

Floating Debt (net) :— 
|. Ek the nese cecsss 358,685 
Public Dept. Adv............. 27,375 
Bank of England Adv......... Dr. 7) 
Treasury Deposits, ........... 229,000 
| Miscellaneous receipts......... 125,215 
3,457,108 | 3,457,108 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


” The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change 2 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended October 30th. The 
—— —— was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 
index I 0. 


“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 











(1927=100) _ x 
| Mar. Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Oct. 
31, 27, 26, 0 86] 

1937° | 1944 | 1945 1945 | = 1945 
Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 106 -9 107 -4 107 6 107 6 
Other Foods ace 70-4 107 -3 107 -3 107 -3 1075 
WOON. 5658s wb oct k ss 74-2 103-6 | 105-4 105 -4 105-4 
ee eee 113-2 145-5 154-3 154-3 154-5 
Miscellaneous........... 87-0 128-9 | 127-8 127 8 1278 
Complete Index ......... | s72 | 79 | 1195 | 1196 | 1194 
1918=100.....2..00000: | 119-9 162-2 | 164:5 | 1646 | 1646 

; 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
_ GENERATION OF ELECTRICITY, 1939-1945 
The publication of monthly statistics about the generation of 
electricity by authorised undertakers in Great Britain has now be 
resumed. ‘The accompanying table shows the trend of productio? 
since January, 1939:— 


(In millions of units) 








Month | 1959 | sow | rom | rote | ams | a9 | 8 
iecanmes Een — 
anuary 145 | 3,616 437 | 3,712 *4)"4 
Faooery 2798 3,323 3075 3,594 | #32 

March 2.867 | 3.370 | 3,306, 3,691 #358 
April 2632 | 2,860 | 2,854 | 2,886 {278 
May....... 2,593 | 2,741 | 2,894 | 2,924 — ae 
une 2.230 | 2.577 | 2641 | 2,745 $268 
Wis bein cb cstolnwen 2,287 | 2,566 | 2,648 | 2,605 | ae 
— 2,320 | 2,461 | 2645 | 2,606 | S20, 
September 2.480| 2.675| 2,932) 2,919 °2" 
October 2,858 | 2,976) 3,248 3,352 © 
November 2,993 | 3,186, 3,522 *%3,597 
| 3236 | 3300) 3,747 | 93,748 | 
Ot. sc 26,409 | 28,776 | 32,369 | 35,654 | 36,951 | *38,354 


{ 
Source : Electricity Commission. 


. Subject to revision 
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THE ECONOMIST, November 3, 1945 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended October 27, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was 465,995,000, 
ggainst ordinary expenditure of 498,157,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £100,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(8.506.992 the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is £1,600,975,000 against £1,876,280,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
syr eo Seaatlgnn into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 








Esti- -» | a st 
Revenue | mate, April | April Week Week 
1945-46, 4, to | ended ended 
| Oct. Oct | Oct. | Oct. 
| 28, | 42%, | 198s | 1945 

1944 1945 

ORDINARY | | 

' REVENUE | | | 
Income Tax ..... 1350000, 474,568 510,949 18,718 17,216 
Sur-tax ......---{ 80,000! 12,868, 12,174 439 330 
Estate, etc., Duties, 115,000, 62,423, 66,770) 1,824) 2,340 
GaMB..coccecus 19,000' 7,891) 13,224 . 1,700 
ar 500,000 19,053; 20,833; 607 430 


Cy Sena (286,479) 254,117 8,790 8,182 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000; 130) aout ; 

Total Inland Rev. 2065000, 863,412, 878,198) 30,378 30,198 
Customs......00. | 589,000 328,578 315,943 7,502 6,196 
eee, | 541,000) 293,215 308,001 29,015 28,601 


Total Customs & 


eae. Sccccs, 1130000 621,793, 623,944. 36,517 34,797 
30,000 








t 
Motor Duties ....! 4,714 10,355 370 399 
Post Office (Net! i | 
Receipts) ...... ee Cen eR pale e 
Wireless Licences| 4,850) 2,240; 1,790 550 .. 
Crown Lands....| 1,000) 650; 610; 180; 140 
Receipts from Sun-| | | | | 
dry Loans.....; 11,500! 2,457) 5,237) .. | .. 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 23,000) 50,052, 47,241; 1,900, 461 


| 


| 


Total Ord. Rev... 3265000) 1545318 1567375. 69,896, 65,995 














SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100) 66,200; 64,250) 3,450, 2,400 
WG adic. ca ‘3579100 1611518 1651625 73,346) 68,395 


me i i 











Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 





ae |_—_e_ 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | woo. | w, 

} ac! | Week | Week 

1945-46, z | > | ended | ended 

| Oct. | Oct. a 

28, ° 4 | t 

| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 

EXPENDITURE | | 

Int. & Man. of! 


Nat. Debt. ... .| 465,000) 251,525. 270,106 1,266, 1,183 
Payments to N.| | 


Ireland........ 11,000 4,663 5,386 356 425 
Other Cons. Fund} | | | 
: 8,000 3,845 4,482 .. | 79 


Services ....... j 
ee | 484,000. 260,033 279,974 1,622) 1,687 
Supply Services. . 5084817 3153216 2879869 122356 96,470 
Det 355... {5568817 5413249 3159845 123979, 98,157 


SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100) 66,200 64,250) 5,460) —_ 
\ 1 ; 
eee \s68a917 s479449 3224085127429 100557 
i | 


ORDINARY 























A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
tXpenditure under “ Total Supply Services" instead of 

ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
{113,711 to £2,905,589, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


mereased the gross National Debt by 
{35,529,971 to £23,874 millions. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Dae ea OG ea ebi nase 100 


— Trade Guarantees. ............02:+0+: 55 
“using (Temporary Accommodation} Act, 1945 .. 3,000 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


£000 
. Net Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 19,350 Treasury Bills.... 15,695 
3% Detence Bonds 36,479 | 2% Conv. Loan, 


24% Nat.War Bds., 90,000 | See 25 
1954-56 24% Nat. Defence 
3% Savings Bonds, Bonds, 1944-48. 50 
2965-75. ....... 111,461 3%, Term. Annui- 
Te Dao be ee ae 1,548 
“ Other Debt ’— 
Internal... ; 5. 2,837 
Retort ess 8,099 
Ways and Means 
Advances...... 35,645 


| Treasury Deposits. 34,000 
| Tax Reserve Certs. 1,071 














257,290, 98,970 
FLOATING DEBT 
(4 mithons) : 
| es at ae 
| | 
| Ways and 
oe | Means Trea- | 
; | Advances sury | Totai 
ee oe ee he cre De- Float 
| Bank | posits | ae 
len- \ Public | o! ees Deb 
der P ) Depts.| Eng- | 7@2*§ 
| land 
wai eee Cae es 





ct. 28 '1450 -0|§2300-0, 497-0 | 0-8 | 1705-0) 5952-8 
Inly 28 |1680-0| 509 «| 510 +5 | 2132 -5| 6632 


Aug. 4 |1690-0 Not available 


11 {1690 -0 

~ 18 |1690 -0) " 

» 25 |1690-0) 2285-0} 579-6 | 0-7 amg +5) 6740-8 
Sept. 1 |1690 -0) Not available 

» 8 |1690-0) fa 

» 15 {1690 -0) a x 

» 22 |1690*0) - 

» 2 | 405\5 «2 621 -0 | 17-7 | 2122 -0) 6815-9 
Cet. 6 11690 -0 Not available 

» 13 |1690 -0) . 

. 20 11699 9 a 

. 7711710 -0) 2329-5; 603-1] ... | 2088-0) 6730-6 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 

















Amount Per 
| Average | Cent. 
Date otf | Rate | Allotted 
Tender | | ot Allot- E 
Applied; ment in, 
Oftered| 7. jAllotted | Rate 
| | [ - 
1944 | > | 
ct. 27 | 120-0 | 223 3 120 -0 | 0 069 | 37 
1945 | 
laly 27 | 130-0 | 224-3 | 130-0 20 00-18 42 
Aug. 5| 130-0  246-3/ 130-0 19 11-76 30 
. 10 | 130-0 | 242-1 | 130-0) 1911-85 | 33 
"47 | 130-0 227-0 | 130-0; 20 0-12 | 40 
” 24 | 130-0 224-5 | 130-0) 20 0-58 41 
" 31 | 130-0 | 238-1 | 130-0 20 2-32 33 
Sept. 7| 130-0 253-1 | 1300 20 2-02 26 
» 14 | 130-0 | 236-3} 130-0) 20 263 | 37 
" 21 | 130-0 | 223-4 | 130-0 | 19 11-48 4€ 
” 98 | 130-0 | 251-4 | 130-0 | 20 0-04 | 31 
ct. 5 | 130-0 | 244-7 130-0) 20 O- 33 
» 12 | 130-0 246-0 | 130-0} 20 0-12 | 32 
” 19 | 150-0 | 235-2 | 150-0; 10 1-60 52 
” 96 | 15) | 215-4] 150-0 | 10 1-95 | 61 





On October 26 applications at 499 17s. 5d. tor bills 
to be paid for on Moles, Tuesday. Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the tollowing week, were accepted as to 
about 61 per cent. of the amount applied tor, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 17s. 6d. ‘or bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full £150 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for November 2. For the week ended 
November 3 the banks will be asked for no Treasury 


deposits. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 


| 





of 


3% 70 | 24% 




















Week S. Defence | Savin 
aa 1,556 | 12,671 8,104 
: 1,771 11,229 oe 
D 506 8,558 064 
— Yes 7,333 9.776 
. 3,565 34,865 61,231 
ms 7,391 28,164 30,174 
Ok 7,011 19,264 17,863 
8,456 30,055 22,554 
* 10,393 23,011 | 23,132 
= 9,490 25,957 24,873 
. a 36,713 22,970 
» SE ET —}—— 
| 
ane 1,462,276* | 888,117* 2,328 824¢ §)3,296, 1683 § 





+ 252 weeks. t 240 weeks. 
§ Including heey ‘ j 
st free foans receivec y the Treasury up to 
Oct soth amounted to a total value of £73,335,884. 
Up to Oct. 27 principal of Savings Certificates to the 


amount £273,629,000 has been repaid, 


* 309 weeks. 


661 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
OCTOBER 31, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debs... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 1322,190,895] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,397,919 
partment .. 28,056,938 | Other Secs... . 576,624 
Silver Coin ... 10,357 





Amt. ot Fid. 
See 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 


oz. fine)..... 247,833 


1350,247,833 1350,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props’ Capital 
Wen 








£ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 266 $14,838 
3,156,243 | Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.*. 9,160,604 | Discounts and 
—_—_— Advances... 11,180,764 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 22,028,650 
Bankers..... 244,234,858 — 
Other Acets... 57,439,217 33,209,414 
———_—_——— ] Notes........ 28,056,938 

301,674,075 | Gold & Silver 
| 402,732 
328,543,922 328,543,922 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
& millions) 

















| 1944 1945 
| = Sapiens 
| Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
1 ji; | 24 | 31 
TTS fe se Ee hsp eee 
Notes in circulation ..... 1171 -0:1325 -1,1319 -8 1322-2 
Notes in banking depart- | 
MOG... ci ¥a5t ics. 3. | 29-2) 25-1) 30-4) 28-1 
Government debt and | 
eseuntties® .. ...cuc:; 1199 -3,1349 -4:1349 -4. 1349-4 
Other securities......... |} 0-7 06 O6 0-6 
Gold bee St eeebiededodws } 0 +2) 0-2 0-2) 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/-| 172/3| 172/3\ 172/3 
Banking Dept. : | 
Deposits : | 
WOM const ees caiios 11-4 21-4 #146 9-2 
MN re si gi sy dies raed | 193-0) 232-4, 241-6, 244-2 
NNT hrc dt de'de scene 55-0, 55-6 56-0, 57-4 
Re a eee 259-4 309-4, 312-2) 310-8 
Securities : i | 
Government............ 220-5 288-6; 276-2, 266-9 
Discounts, etc........... 10-1 0:7 10-4 11:2 
Ras s.r ekeie saw ees 15-0 12-4 12-5) 22-0 
ce Ser ee eae 245-6, 301-7 299-1) 300-1 
Banking dept. res. ........ 31-5) 25-4 30-8 28-5 
° ° | oO | o 
© CR cncinknnnns 12-1, 8-2, 9-8 9-1 


* Government debt is £11,015,190 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,300 million to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands" 


Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 


} 
Oct. | Oct. Oct. Oct. 
j 


VES > 28, 27, 

1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
Working days :— 6. | -@ =| 24 252 
Birmingham....... 1,456 | 1,698 | 73,880 | 73,484 
Bradford.......... 2,489 | 1,954 | 77,442 82,345 
DE ous ssakoons 672 565 | 28,067 | 29,512 
RRS a 696 879 | 25,401 | 31,839 
CMON inks <nndes 1,776 | 2,544 | 49,970 | 53,186 
Leicester......+++. 723 | 933 34,512 37,404 
Liverpool ......... 5,622 | 6,061 218,581 231,774 
Manchester........ 3,734 | 4,368 | 141,734 150,225 
Newcastle......... 1,436 | 2,083 73,068 | 75,588 
Nottingham ....... 474 507 17,394 19,878 
Sheffield .......... 735; 610, 39,376 39,021 
Southampton...... 205; 305/| 6,888 8,247 
12 Towns......... 20,018 | 22,507 | 786,313 | 832,503 
Wale wi... 05+00. 7,493 | 8,582 | 326,257 | 353,264 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s officiai buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70% cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :-— 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Ks. a. Rs. a. 
eR wanittiwnicwerd 73 «(OO 133 6 
EES ows atin'em bauet 78 «5 132 3 
Os UE a Sirnior 78 14 132 13 
CI ca a awanwae'e 78 13 133. (7 
ECT we sscaitedawsias 79 «0 133° 11 
Ml since Sake hei eh RON Market closed 


652 


OVERSEAS BANK 

















RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
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Million rupees Million Can. $'s 
RETURNS $$ yr p Ost Sept. 1 Sept te 
Gct. | sept Sept. 1 Oct. | Oct. : | 1% | 2% | gy 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE et. | Sept. | Sest os = ‘ Assnts 1948 | 1945 | 1945 | yg4: 
. . aa Fe 6 } . 
Million §$’s Assets 1944 1945 , 1945 | 1945 | 1945 spauady ~~~" Shh hed 48-64 182-68 176-08 17 
aaa 7 nie Goid coin & bullion... - oon cad ha ca Rene 8 itt shan 1458 -65 1648 -27 1625 ol i641 5 > 
{ Rupee coin ......... 2 T sameamene « L-& 
12 US.F.R. Banks t. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Balances abroad..... 987 4,913 2,084 2,186 2,184 
Resources 26, | 11, | 18, | 28, Sterling securities....] 8,503 10,423 10,425 10.425 10.495 | rote cireuttion -.-.| 990 07.1207 -2¢ 1109-61 1115 <4 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1944 1945 1945 1945 Ind. Govt. rup. sees... 578 #578 +578 578 578 Che siete eons 455 67\ 422.70 at “10 Sigg 
CER LOOROUEY ores <:0'n waned 18,030 17.116 17,129 17,128 Investments .......- 116 203 522 518 560 artere an £2 415-73 443.9: 
Tietal SOOUTOUS «ow occ c cscs uc 18,814 17,867 17,881 17,879 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Fo 
Total cash reserves......... 254 227 232 244 LIABILITIES i xchange Coutro! Board agaist securities 
Tote al U: Ss Govt. SOE. wn hs Et.ost pte eee iat Notes in circulation...) 9,570 11,437. 11,418 11,521 11,600 
Total loans and secs. ....... , »220 25, Deposits: Govt. ..... 1,940 4,036 4,078 4,086 4, ; . 
Total resources ............ 38,367 43,619 43,921 43,636 ee oe 1011 1060 1111 1095 ‘970 BANK OF BELGIUM 
a sae ‘ Reserve ratio ....... - ‘6% 95 ‘S%0,95 5% 93 -5°,,'95 6% Million Belgian Frs. 
F.R. notes in cirn. ......... 20,564 24,137 24,125, 24,155 ce LTO Sept. Oc.) Oct On 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... oe 900 if - eese ie oy 27, 4, ll, 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... 814 > Oe ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 
Govt. deposits .........-.-- “ a es = * ee = = BANK OF FRANCE WN Tait a. sihacdacad 30,426 30,717 30,717 soon 
Total deposits ...... ~29} Soe , , ’ F Foreign exchange .......... 3,940 5,074 5.139 
Total liabilities ...... ... 38,367 43,619 43,921) 43,636 bose Million | Faacs Private loans and discouats.. 638 607 681 aI 
Reserve ratio. ....+-.....-./5E-B% 4297/45 "1% 45 O% l Loans to State ............ | 47,370 46,065 45,165 46,631 
| Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. LiaBiLities i 
BANK AND TREASURY | |} 20, , 27, 4 ; 1 eee cas satel a 64,301 65,579 65,996 65.99 
RESOURCES ASSETS i sore | 9% 1945 1945 Current accounts : ne 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,728 20,040 20,039 20,038 on ET ee 75,151 75,15] 75,151 65,152 a it eemteies i. 9 5 ai 
T reasury & bank currency. ..! 4,114 4,257 4,262 4,270 Private discounts and (b) Private accounts...... 4,976 3,920 3,797. 4.3% 
AdVaNCES ....... 50. | $1,491) 52,290 56,13) 48,027 -—— a 
LIABILITIES Advances to State: y J IK 
Money in circulation........ 24,157, 27,962 27,952 27,974 Tele. ee | 480 506 480,496 480 506 490,506 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Treasury cash and dep. ....., 2, ery 2,817, 2, 542; ae (a) In occupation costs. | $08,800 426,000 426,000, 426,000 Million Swiss Frs. 
1 Fe (b) Treasury advagees..' Nil Nil Nil Nii , : 
ike (c) Fixed advances ....| 54.506 54.496 54,50 64,506 ie Vain | het ae, | 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND silat 14. 2 29, 61 16 
Sao | 2 68 ASSETS 1944 945 1945 1945 1945 
_Million £N.Z,"e Deri total 277772777} fow ero 100,002 SATIS 86.088 | GoM.......-....... 4455 +6 4684 -4.4696 94695-04745 
" on ae Ree (a) Government aces. ..| 60,386 53,598 45,001 40,927 Foreign exchange... 100-6 133-6 129-2 154-793 - 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Other acoounts ........ 44,484 46,404 44,714 45,166 Discounts .....-...- 102-7 = 172-4 249-7 2344 1054 
28. 13, | 20, 27, i i Advances san aie intel 170 na 18 9 17-7 i149 P+ 
Assets 1944 1945 1965 | 19 se Slept onerte Secorities. wana: 64-2 6 63-7 63-7 63, iM 
Goid and ster. exch. o ode} 35°45 69-4 : . - 3 
© abet 4 J 7 ‘ . pene Notes in circulation. . 3150 -6 3531-2 3640 -4 3617 -6 35%" 
Comeau; cesta ii 74 ia 3 is 34 3 a AUSTRALIAN COMMONW EALTH Other sight liabs. . .. .. 1389 -7 1206 -0 1169-1 1262-3 1290. i 
LiaBiiriss BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
Ban RE... ccceed von Kode 57-96. 40-64, 41-15 41-12 BUSINESS ci sos 
Deinand liabs.: State...... 9-07 12-57 9:15 8-58 . CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA ol 
Banks and others .......... 39-27 49-40) 52- a 52-48 Million £A‘s Milli i064 
Reserve to sight liabs....... 41 -0% 67 6% = 70/69 "2% —--—- i son paper pesos ‘ 
hat iitbsenincniaticme lived fesethnatcnchace aide | Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. j i 4 
ND | 24, 3 8, 15, ‘=p wy 4 Aug 2 
N BANK OF IRELA Asser | 1945 1945 1945 1945 ‘ 31, 
a ee 215 Gold & balances akioad 160-27 159-60 159-50 162-84 Assers 1944 1945) 1945) 1M 
Million £ Australian coin 7...... 2-71 2:72 280 2-98 Gold at home ..........00. 1,239 1,242 1,242 12 
7 Fee wa ee ed ee NS BS Govt. & other securities | 418 -08 418-86, 429-52 420-32 Other gold and for. exch. ...}| 2,438 3,073 = 3,188 51 
Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct, Other assets.......... 10-85 12-82 11-57 12-49 Non. Int. Govt. bonds...... | 95 86 “ 4 
21, 6, 13, 20, Treasu ee Biccews veaind . THe: TSh 131 71 : 
SSETS 1945 1945 LIABILITIES Liat Ties bia 
Gold .:.. ” . saab «inicio Soe as 265 2-65 See : i 185-96 1386-96 187-71 187-71 Notes in circulation ........ 2,106 2,555 2,556 2361 us 
British Govt. secs. ......... 26 -09 29-42 30-17 30-42 Trading banks deposits oo Be foe os Deposits : Government ..... 623 a aa os j 
Sterling balances........... 162 2-36 1°86 1-67 (a) Special accounts. 222-00 225-86 225-86 225-33 ' we 2 pos 0008s a eee ae 14 jan} 
LIABILITIES (b) Other accounts. . 29-635 _29 69 25-19 26-31 Certs. of participation ...... 171 179 : 174 i 
Notes in circulation ........ 30-78 35-08 35°53 35-72 Other liabilities. ...... 143-19 139-36 147-31 147-40 eee 83 6% 86 -3°,, 86 4°, 865", ia 
hate Bien wai 454 
134 
7 60f 
or STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS ma 
ey pe 1944 1945 ‘a 
} Unit ot citintiicaiattiiiastias . a aii aati ian a a eae ‘ iiealeecepdapeionages _ = 
| Measurement { ‘ ‘ \, oy 
1929 | 1952 | 1959 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 1944 | April, May | June July Wy Mar. | Ape | May | | June Ju n 
i i i i me 
since teleleal init aealintl chil 5 De ee gd Reh 79 
i : ’ tt { 
Population July, 1944: ae 100,874; Area: 5,026,789 sq. miles: 7 090,452 sa: iems. | | | | 
FS Indust. production, adj. F.R-B....... |) 1955-39100 |) oy | owe | Bee E ee Eee cect lees: SO. SR eee gee wl 230 26, 22. 
as Paoakde i. ino "109, “125 “isa “i99 239 235; 237 236 235 232) 229-226, 7 . 
3 Manu’tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. ....eeee || ° 132 41 109 «=—139)—Ss 201 2799 «SOO O353, 2S 1 356 3554 39 SAT 345 336 SHl—‘iS “SC 
non-dur,, adj. F RR. ics { » 93 7? 109 =%&US 142 158 $de6 is171, (172 WS 169 165 TI 174) 175175, 
. Minerals, adj. F.R.B........ OES is 107 = 6T,—s«d0SisiadAT:iCisaSHsDssSDCsKSsKDs3s4__sd1KD 1S, 
Building contracts awarded — | i } | i i {| i i | } i i P % 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B........ cevececeeee | 1923-25=0100 7 =. 28s 72—:s«iEC( ‘dD H(i HSH CSB 7 8058 = 8 
1. Residential, adj. ee +s evecesccese | Pm 87 13 60, 72, 89 82 40 16. 17, a 15 i¢, 20 1 8 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B...........,.cceee fl S 42 «400 (8) SD H_CCi:s—«‘iSd‘C“(;C‘C*CSD so 5ST, 1 i 
9. Freight-car loadings, ‘adj. FRB...... | 1935-39— 100 152 7 86101 «61030 «61300 138387 138 1399143, 144, «140 901 W 
. t. eg adj. FRB. coeceves » 117 15 " | 135 199, 168 = 186" 113 iat ne 192) a | 187, i 
m y ” 7 h 
! 37,700 37,413 571 
iL Neo-eericultra, a} adj. FRB. steseees | = vee | oe “9,359 SL. 568 53.44 39,728 38,690. SARS 33.749 3.766 38.700, $8,436 31,969 3175a 37,495 
13. adj FRB... || 1938100 |) 106-0 11-6 100-0 104-1) 117-5 126-7 130-9 127-5) is LT -7 1a +7 7 127-5 126-7) 125-1) 124-2 125-5 Ty 
14. Factory, "adj. i esssseesesschsee- i @ web || 169-4 161-7 166-7. 165-2. 158-4 155-5 152-4 = Ws 
ms unadj. FRB. . ccccones Hl e 106-1 66-4 100 132-1 1540 i567 166 6, 168-6 166-1, 165-3) 1580 194-8, 151-4, 148°9, 
16. e ar unadj. FRB. ..... » 119-8 50-7 100 lie: | 167-5 245-2 550 4 ey 335-0, 334-3 334-6 326-8 325-5 317-2 302 8 “4 
17. Average hours, BLS. ....cssccccees | Number wef we nee are ee | ane | ane | nee | 4590 45S, 45-4 44-6) 45-4 45-2 4-1 ME 
18. hourly earnings, B.LS....... Cents | 45°8 64-4 67:0 736 ..  ... 101-3 mis 101-7, 101-8 204-4 104-4, 104-5 1 @ ls4 
19, Cost ot fiving, PRB... steseeee || 1935-59=—200 |! 122-5 97-6 99-4 100-2) 105-2 116-5 123-6 125-5, 124-6) 125-1) 125-4 et =e es “ey - 
Wholesale prices :— a ; 
20. Farm products, B.LS...........000s 1926—100 || 104-9 48-2 65-3) 67-7 82-4 105-9 12246 ae 123-2, 122-9 125-0, 126-1: 2 129-0 129-9 i304 
21. Foods, B.LS........ Saltese eibsimintie = ‘9 61-0 70-4 71-3 82-7 99-6 1064 104-9 104-9 105-0 106-5 105-8) 104-6, 105-8) 107-0 Oe a 
22. Caregen, REA. v5 = 914 70-2 as 85-0 89-0 95-5 %9 98-5 98-4 98-5 98-5 98-5 99-2 99-3 9-4 4 
23. 7 " ity prices, i ‘ ; | j | . 
PRD. 5 inca a wsn vee ecveteocces . 95-3 64-8 77-1 78 87-3 “es 103-1 104-0) 103-9 1044 1045 104- 1 105+ 106-7 14 106 y 
Bank Debits :— i } i 
24. Total, all re CONES 26. c002e0s Million $ 81,878 -«» | 35,328) 37,155 44,783, 53,481) 66,078 74,526) 66,719 67,259, oan) 72,909; 077 14.139 81,724, . 
25. New York City ........ss008 oatnend > 50,257... 14,265) 14,299/ 14,810 18,905) 24,697 28,799 25,297 24.7 , 28,474, 31,884, 29,4 | 35.878, spy a0 
1, SONNE og ctinthjnicccesennesces > | 3,996) 5,952 17,644! 21,995 22,737 22,726, 21,938) 20,619 21,499 21,268 2 20:99: | 20'419! 20,374! 20, ee 
27. Money in circulation..........+- a 4, 5,528 17,598 6,732 11,160 15,410. 20,229 25, 21,160) 22,504 22.699! 25,899 26,189 26,528 oaaan ox 
26. Member Bank Res. Balances. . ° 2,358 2,114 10,466 13,331... | ee eee ‘| 12/686 13,046, 12,866 12,855; 14,116, 14,818) 15,296 228)” 
29. » Excess Reserves...... . ® 43-256! SAO ESTE | cs | tte | ee ; 865 836 1,380 1,188 7196 918 1,038 1 ‘a1 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ..... * $95 699 186) GS CCS) CSCC (“CSO 86 «128186 
31. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics 1939= 100 wee ee} oe | | 9 BT TG || 04) 107) S| 23 ae) Ms 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds........... 5-60 366 2-36 2-21) 2-05 209 1-98 1-92 1-94 2-94 1-91 1-75. 1-70 1-68 168 242-3 
33. Income payments, ME siteisnad ‘ 1935-39100 || 122-9 706 105-4 115-5 138-0 174-6 215 -0' 235-3) 231-1) 232-1) 235-9 233-2 244-1 242-3, 242°8 280) gash 
34. Treasury receipts. .......-sssereees $ 4,032) 2,076 §,595 ro 8,269 13,668, 25,385) 45,408) 5,119 5,256 6,249, 2,212) one 2,967 5.398) 5a 1H 
35. : cumied.. a defence....... + oe | 6,30} 26,011) 72,1 039! 7,346 7,879 7,567. 7,201! 8, 246) 7,139! i 9'641, 8.5% 
eS tS bv caicGetes . 3,852! 4.320) ion 12.774 (12,711! $2,397! 18,179 | 95,744 7.859 8.292 8.625 8.110) 453 7.968 9,275 9,64) 
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} 30,694 
» 5,267 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 





Iga 
a | i 
lao — 31) Name of Security | iv 
Low | |} <0 
te [low ritish Funds* | 





fat | Console 486 (after 198%). 
it a Conversion 24% 1944-49. 
1034 | 101 || Conversion 3% 1948-55. . 
01 ® 


Con (after 1961) 
" ioe whet Bas, 18% 1 








i 
g 
L 
gE 
30] E 
cheq 
|| Funding 2% 1956-61... |} L ooh 
ya) | 201 —‘|| Funding 1952-57... || L 1013 
jol@ | 100f || Funding 3% 1959-69....)) L 100 # 
ist, | 113} || Funding 4% 1960-90..°:|) EB | 1134xa 
034 | 1015 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58....|| E 102 #4 
101} | 100 War 1945-47. L 100 
4 | 100x0 || War Bonds 24% 1946-48. || L 100 
02 | 1003 || War Bonds 1949-51. | L 102 
jo; | 100 War Bonds 1951-53. L 101 
iO} | 100% || War Bonds 24% 1952-54.) L 100 
wy | 100 | Savings Bds. é igss-e5.|| CL | 101 
100 i , 
me oof Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. || L | 100 
1 | Savings Bds. 3%, 1965-15. L 10 
112 ictory Bonds 4%....... 
val | : War Loan 3% 1955-59... i 102% 
05f | 1 War Loan 3}% aft. 1952 . E 103}x 
%8 944 || Local Loans 3%......... I oT % 





"?To redemption, assumptions indicated: E earliest date; L = latest date; I = irredeemabie 
flat yield). Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in the {. ¢ — life, l7yrs. 6 athe. 


; Prices, 
Prices, Oct. 
Year 1944 p= pa 30 Name o1 Security 





High | Low | High | Low 















m. & Col. Goves. 
oT 1962-65: 
4 | 112 115 113_—s | Nigeria 4% 1963......... 
6 | i a 104 th Africa 34% 1954-59 
Birmingham 23% 1955-57 
ia of 101 woo" % 1 oie 
ie na = ot 3% 1963-66 ...... 
wl | S| oly | 100 3, 1854-65. 
106% | 104 1 105 % 1957-62. 
8 94 91 Bds. 1972 
i 57 Y 67 4 Cid 1934-59. . 
39} 40 1889 A. Int. 13% 
51 7 66 1914 A. Int. %e 
204 —: Int. 1) 
3 44 7 41 i S500 t9 Dae 
% 89 uguese Esterua) 3%: ox 
: Po 51 ’ 
rie |B |S 





















] xe Rail x 
i Nii ||Antotagasta 5% C. Stk. P: 
wt | aot | y's] NY: «San pete. 
j e€); 3 ¢ 2am Paulo VTC. stm. ....... 
24 | $1 3 6 (Can. Pacific Com. $25...... 
60h an h 3 ; IGreat Western Ord. Stk. . 
_ | 105 at 24 a ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pret. Sti. 
as 2 6 2s /CM ee Sy at Bret i 
234 || 28e| 2e\L.MS Ord. Stock......... 
& | 50 2S 2M M.S. 4% Pret ee Ee. 
n si He oe Det. et Geneh ae 
™ | 63 246] 2a ||Southern 5% Pret. Ord. Stk. 
Banks & Discount 
* 82/6 0 b NS linens er ac £2, £1 pd....... 
am | sce" || G8) 3S [Beare Bocland stack |... 
a | £4 6 c| 6 ¢||Bank ot Montreal $10...... 
24 6 ¢ 6 ona eee en es 
ay 33/ 4b] 3 a|/Bank of New Zealand £1 . 
/- 7 6| 7 a| Barclays Bank ‘B' {1..... 
6/6 | 59/6 b| 3. @ | Barclays (D.C. & 0.) "A" i 
at | at | as] 2S |cheed tind ts. 
me, a eeee 
i | £81 Nilc| Nil ¢ ||Hong Kong & Shanghai $125 
- | 52/6 6 b 64 "£5, £1 paid...... 
w/9 | 79/6 | 1d) The Dee: ewes 
¢: 84/6 ¢ ’ : a ees * 
at et me ha Rov! Bk oS va 
a B. 5 a| 9-6 (Stan. of. Alica 420, | £5 pa... 
b| 5 @|\Union Discount £1 Stk. ..... 
91/4 | 80/- v3 9 a ||Westminster £4, 4 paid 
io 27, @ «a A \\Alliance £1, fully paid... .. 
6/-b 
104 fab 
/ | 115/- } 16 « 
10/-6 
mt | 3h 1 3-8 
M7 - 
: ¢ 
t b 
V6 |172/6 6) 5 i A. 
ers (ee | atts] Pb eciurs ce ae 
/3 | 91/6 | 1 allind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. {i. 
ve A b| 8 Mitehes & Butlers Ord. £1: 104 
- 6 
ae | SY: 31 ope [Taylor Walker Ord. Sti Zi. 
6 | 81/- o| 146 atten Ce Combe Def. Se oi 
) Interim div 


(k) Sy inctadin 24% tax free, aa 
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131/104 111/10 tl 
| 90/6 


140/- 
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29/6 
18/- 
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87/6 
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| tron, Coal and 7 

+ ale abcock & Wilcox Ord. 

a ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £ 

, | Brown (John) Ord Oe. 

Laird Ord. Stk. 5/- 

5 ® ee ae Stk. £1 

b Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1... 
Ord. £1 


£ 

b liGuest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. al 
ba ||Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- . 
c ||Harland & W. Ord. Stk. fi. 
6 || Powell Duffryn Ord, Stk. A 
b Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. 
| Stewarts and Llo 
¢ \|Summers (J.) ‘A’ 
a |Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. 
|;Thomas and Bald, Ord. ei: 3. 
|United Steel Ord. Stk. £1.. 
«| Vicker Ord. Stk. 10/- 

Textiles 
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Nil c | |Bieachers Assn. Ord. Stk. 

¢ ||Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. 
15 ¢j \British Celanese Ord. 10/-. 
\ICoats, Sabi & P. Ord. a 
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ook OGR THOS 





on Ord. Stk, “. 
ce ||Patons & Baidwins Ord. 41. 


s laame, Elect. Ord. Stk. £1. . 
B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. 


aoe 


b INorthe ast Electric § 
5 Scottish Power Ord. Stk. 
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a |\Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-. 
¢ ||De Havilland Ord. Stk. 
Ford Motor Ord. Stk. ond 6): 


: (Joseph) Ord: fi. gba 
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Shi 
6 |\Cunard Ord. ening 
6 b Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord. £1)| 
6 ¢ |\Furness, aa on 1 
iP. & O. Det. Stk. 
Royal Mail Lines 
|Union Castle va Stk. a: 


Hjokai (Assan oT 
don Asiatic Rbr. 2 


Nil c Ronee Pitas. Trust £ 
Nil c || United Sua aoe £1 


oo eo 8 & 
DomMwowo 





z 
ao So 
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Angio-lranian Ord. Stk. a. | 
a ||Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/- . 
a ||Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £1.. 
Shell Transport Ord. Stk. ii. 
Trinidad Leaseholds £1 
Miscellaneous 
|\Assoc. Brit, Picture 5/-.. 
aS ‘Assoc, P. Cement Ord. £1. . 
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£1.. 
| $109 ; |Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. 
British Oxygen Ord. Stk. 
able & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 


at] 





c Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/ 

> deena British Ord. 10/-. 
Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/ 
6 ||Hariisons & Cros. Def, 
Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-.. 
Imperial Chemical Ord, £1. . 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. 
Internationa! Nickel n.p: ... 
5 c\i\Lever & Man og Ord. {1.. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £&3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 16 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short sotice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Weet End Braneh: 

28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, &.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOGLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 












NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Barkers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Mandatay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Dethi . Kliya Naekura ELA. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zenzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... oo e Tanganytka Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND ... ... «+» =£2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorsbips also undertaken. 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches‘ and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughowt Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every deacription transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensiand, the Government of the State of South 
Australia. the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
ment of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Austratia, 
3,046 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 






















As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances ... woe £451 ,095,525 
Savings Bank Balances ... 367 559,340 

Note Issue Department ... 195,097,356 

Rural Credits Department 2.508.625 

Mortgage Bank Department 1,752,835 

Other Itema ... oo one 24,311,911 

£1 042,325,502 


A. H, LEWIS. Manager. 
Londen Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, &.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS = - £15, 080,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCERD + = +  €564,000,000 





A GREATER CANADA 


Canada’s productive capacity has increased 25 per cent. 
since 1939. Her armament production alone is: the 
fourth largest of the United Nations. She is richer 
in opportunities than ever before. This Bank offers 
you a widespread Service across a greater Canada, 
Over SOO Branches in Canada— 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. - 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability. 


Printed in Great Beitain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., » London, W 
London, W.C.2. US. omereneie: R. 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Serand, 








THE ECONOMIST, Novembe: 3. 194, 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL (SSUED AND FULLY PAIO UP . $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - <«- -« £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarity), 
®, GRACEGHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsr, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE PAR EAST, Bte. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
®, Gracechureh Street, E.C.5, a com rated in England aad 


pany 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai nking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 















BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
| e 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C-2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


London Direciors: 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 


London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liadility. 


Lloyds Bank 
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FOR SERVICE 
AND SECURITY 


AND FOR EVERY CLASS 
OF BANKING 
BUSINESS 
& 


Head Office : 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 








LONDON OFFICES: 87, Nicholas Lane, &.6.4) and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Cieous, 8-4-1: 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 
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aren, LNs 





C.2. Published week! Tus BCONoMIST 
S. Farley, 111 Broadway, eer "tuk 6 Seameaey, November 3: 


